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THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


A large part of the theosophical world 
now stands in much the same relation to 
real Theosophy that the dogma and the 
ritual of ecclesiasticism stands to the re- 
ligion of Christ. We see the triumph of 
nearly every evil against which we were 
specifically warned. And as a result we 
see innumerable people who could have 
been attracted and held by the philosophy 
of the Founders and who are turning 
away in disgust and contempt from the 
medley of priestcraft and superstition 
that is more dangerous and more deadly 
than the systems that it would supplant 
and that it so much resembles. It is a 
discouraging spectacle, but at least we 
have the right and the remedy of pro- 
test. At least judgment need not go by 
default. At least we have the abiding 
duty of declaring the real mission and 
content of Theosophy in contradiction to 
the parodies that assail us upon every 
side. = 


Theosophy was not introduced in or- 
der to add one more to the intellectual 
novelties of the day, nor to provide a 
new diversion for ladies and gentlemen 
of leisure and with esthetic tastes. It 
was not introduced as a cult, a pastime, 
or a thrill. It was not introduced as the 
stel of an organization that should pres- 
ently blossom forth into a papacy, a 
priesthood, or an inquisition. Actually it 
seems to have done all of these things, 
and to have become proportionally futile. 
Among its adherents are now innumer- 
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able persons who accept their beliefs from 
other persons with the placid faith of a 
village maiden at her first communion, 
and although those beliefs are labeled 
Theosophy they bear no relation whatso- 
ever to the Wisdom Religion and are 
usually its direct negation. The average 
Theosophist is no longer willing to do 
unobtrusive service and blush to find it 
known. Blushing is not among his equip- 
ment. He follows a “leader,” and he is 
proud of it, and he wears a badge, and 
he is proud of that. He talks learned 
nonsense about things that do not matter 
and that never can matter, and he per- 
spires an atmosphere of secrecy about 
pucrilities and about the things that no 
one wants to know. He abrogates his 
own right to think, and he is willing in- 
sidiously to persecute by ostracism and 
the cold shoulder those who still claim 
that right for themselves. He advocates 
creeds and dogmas as though unaware 
that these things are a disease, and in 
their defense he will point proudly to 
some recently published work or to some 
magazine article with the author's photo- 
graph inserted weekly by way of en- 
couragement and pay, And all this he 
calls Theosophy. And, worse still, the 
world, too, calls it Theosophy, and shrugs 
its shoulders in derision. And well it 
may. ee! 


There is nothing to be done except to 
reinforce a sane determination by a ref- 
erence to first principles, and so to go 
on, and still go on, and then go on some 
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more. All these things have happened 
before and will doubtless happen again. 
It is only the few who can welcome a 
liberty of thought or even tolerate it. It 
is only the few who can dispense with 
leaders and authorities, with popes and 
priests, with rituals or creeds. It is only 
the few who know that it is better to be 
wrong with independence than to be 
right under control. The many will con- 
tinue to prostrate themselves before self- 
assertion, and obsequiously to knock their 
heads upon the ground before self- 
acclaim and arrogance. It is the way of 
human nature, which, we are told, has 
not changed much during the last million 
years. 


Fortunately the first principles are still 
clear enough, simple enough, direct 
cnough. It was the plight of thè masses 
of humanity, and not the hysterias of 
the few, that engaged the attention of the 
Founders. They said that there was no 
other remedy for that plight, no other 
salvation, than brotherhood, and that un- 
less it should be possible to initiate a 
wave of fraternity there could be no es- 
cape from just that tornado of passion 
that is now deluging Europe with blood 
and human hearts with sorrows incon- 
ceivable. It might be thought that this 
appalling fulfillment of solemn predictions 
would give pause to the dreary and de- 
mented futilities that have been foisted 
upon us in the name of Theosophy. For 
if Theosophy was intended to do any- 
thing it was intended to obviate this very 
calamity, to create a volume of fraternai 
thought that would make that calamity 
impossible. Surely never before was 
there such a spectacle as that furnished 
by the Theosophists to whom so tremen- 
dous a task was given and who proceeded 
forthwith to clamor for “leaders,” to 
yearn for psychism, to lock themselves in 
private ritual rooms, and to pose and pos- 
ture as illuminati whose very persons 
were sacrosanct to the vulgar touch of the 
profane. Did they actually believe that 
by such means they could Jay arresting 
hands upon the demon of human hate, 
that they could exorcise Satanism by 
their disquisitions on Rounds and Races, 
hy their infantile pantings for “cosmic 
consciousness’? Did they actually be- 
lieve these things, or were they unfaith- 
ful? “There was a time when men bought 
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“pills against the earthquake.” They 
seem to be buying them still, 


A tree may be judged by its fruits, 
and what fruits have we here? Pre- 
sumably H. P. Blavatsky—still an au- 
thority for some Theosophists—spoke 
with knowledge when she said that The- 
osophy in its height and depth, in its 
length and breadth, was no more than a 
vast reason and plea for human brother- 
hood, and that the mission of Theoso- 
phists was to create a desire for human 
brotherhood with the tools supplied to 
them. That was all. There was not an 
occult theory or teaching that had any 
value except as a reason for fraternity. 
If reincarnation was to be taught, or the 
law of cycles, or the deeper mysteries of 
evolution, or the profundities of meta- 
physics, it was for no other reason than 
that men might find therein not only an 
incitement to brotherhood, but a warning 
against its violation. It was implied that 
if Theosophists would but accept that 
mission—absolutely the only mission that 
was given to them—the horrors of the 
present moment might have been averted 
or mitigated, with other horrors not yet 
disclosed. But instead of this simple and 
direct plea for fraternity we have had 
charms and incantations, ghost huntings, 
psychic visions, pass words, prayers for 
the dead, shrines, priesthoods, and sooth- 
sayings. Leaders and teachers with 
varying and disputed degrees of self- 
proclaimed sanctity are nearly as numer- 
ous as the led and the taught who wriggle 
at their feet and eat the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table. 


None the less the path is as clear as 
ever it was, and there is nothing to do 
but to go on indifferent to all results and 
confident in the law that multiplies hu- 
man energies when those energies are 
themselves attuned to the law. There is 
nothing to do but to go on teaching 
brotherhood and demonstrating that it is 
indeed a fact in nature. 

———— oe 

Self reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three along lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not tor power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law. 
Acting as the law we live by without fear; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

-—Tennyson, 
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happiness of all men can be exactly measured 
by their unselfishness. And we need no more 
than the commonest observation of life to 
know that this is true. 

Now the recognition that there is and must 
be a purpose to life is also a proof that such 
a purpose is knowable. Indeed this is the 
meaning of religion, and we may use it as a 
test for all systems that call themselves re- 
ligious. We may put on one side every sys- 
tem that fails to explain the meaning of life 
in its entirety as well as in its individual 
forms, and to explain it in terms that satisfy 
the intelligence. We may put on one side 
all systems that fail to explain the meaning 
of human fate and fortune; and all systems 
that fail to demonstrate the reign of law in 
every department of nature; and all systems 
that fail to show the Unity of the Universe. 
under one purpose, one origin, and one des- 
tiny. And because a knowledge of these 
things is essential to the right conduct of life 
we must assume that they can be known, since 
no man can undertake a successful journey 
while in ignorance of his starting place and 
his destination, 

Let us then say that all knowledge is at- 
tainable and that there are no limits to hu- 
man wisdom, 

It is here that we find the distinctiveness 
of Theosophy in that it asks no man to ac- 
cept anything upon authority, while inviting 
all men to know for themselves and to unveil 
in themselves the light of the true spiritual 
sun which illumines everything. If Theoso- 
phy advances the discoveries of those who 
have done this great thing, the Christs and 
Buddhas of the world, it is only as a stimu- 
lus to those who would imitate them, just as 
a mathematician may place his knowledge at 
the service of mankind while always anxious 
that others should obtain this knowledge for 
themselves at first hand and in the same way. 
And so Theosophy speaks of an universal 
ocean of life comparable in its infinity anc 
omnipresence with Space. and of the periodica! 
and successive manifestations of that One 
Life as the visible universes and the beings 
that inhabit them. It shows that this Life, 
passing on its way to spiritual, self-conscious 
individuality, assumes an almost infinite suc 
cession of forms, which serve their purpose. 
disintegrate, aud recombine, while the under- 
Iving life or consciousness remains the same. 
Minerals, plants, animals, and men are all 
manifestations of that Life, thus eternally re- 
embodying itself under a law of cycles, or 
periodicity, and all governed by the sequence 
of cause and eect that we call Fate. that the 
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Greeks call Nemesis, and that Theosophy calls 
Karma. In this way we understand the mean- 
ing of fortune and of misfortune that are 
apparently unmerited, of the seeming chaos 
in human affairs, of the mysteries of charac- 
ter and of genius. 

Surely these are things worth knowing and 
therefore they are also knowable. 

Theosophy puts forward this philosophy of 
life not only to satisfy an intellectual and 
ethical demand, but also as an incentive to 
the acquisition of a self-knowledge which of 
all other aims is the greatest and the nobles: 
and the best, 

—_o— 


CONSCIENCE. 


Whut position does Theosophy assign to the 
l'oice of Conscience? 


Why not consider the matter for yourself, 
observe the facts, and draw the inferences? 
Wisdom comes to those who are attentive to 
their own minds. 

The most obvious fact about Conscience is 
that it dictates a course of action. Happiness 
results from obedience and unhappiness froni 
disobedience. Thus it is obvious that nature 
has an intention with regard to human con- 
duct, and that the intention is audibly or vis- 
ibly expressed wheneyer we dispose ourselves 
to hear or see it. We may even go so far as 
to say that Conscience is always willing, noi 
only to indicate specific actions, but even to 
display to our vision an ideal character for 
our imitation or emulation in just the same 
way that an architect displays his plans and 
blue prints to the builders of a house, Devis- 
tion from those plans will mean an unsightly 
structure that must be repaired or rehuilt. 
Conscience displays a character-picture to our 
idealized—and_ sooner or 
later, in this life or in some life to come, we 
must conform with that ideal and reconstruct 
whatever is not in accord with it. For Con- 
We can suffer just se 
long as we please, and we can end the suffer 
ing when we will. But eventually we shall be 
forced by pain to face the picture presente: 
to us by Conscience and to construct our lives 
in aecordanc: with it. The mistake we make 
is in a rooted obstinacy of conviction that we 
can be happy in seme other way. 

Is it not then evident that Conscience is the 
Man is 


said te be the Microcosm of the Macrocosm. 


min:Is—ourselves 


science is very patient. 


picture in man of the Divine Plan? 


which means that man is a miniature, se te 
speak, of the Universe: just as the picture o 
the focusing screen ol the camera is a minis 
ture of the view that is te be photographed. 
Now the force behind the evolving universe 
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is the picture, or the “thought” in the Divine 
Mind which expresses itself in matter, through 
the successive stages of evolution. In the 
same way Conscience must he the Divine 
Thought reflected in man and translating it- 
self to the human mind by appropriate pic- 
tures. Therefore it might he correct to say 
that when the Lower Mind disposes itself lo 
the domination of Conscience it becomes An- 
taskarana, or the bridge to the Higher Mind. 
The activities of Conscience would then take 
the form of a picture reflected fiom the 
Higher Self downward into the mind, A reso- 
lute obedience to Conscience would he the 
“Path,” 
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PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. 


All the world knows of Pierre de Coule- 
vain, the mysterious Frenchwoman who in 
the twilight of her life and in a foreign coun 
iry wrote a succession of novels surprisiny 
for their grasp of human nature and for rare 
literary merit. Pierre de Coulevain ‘is dead, 
but she has left behind her a sort of confession 
of faith which she calls a romance and whieh 
she has thrown roughly into the form of a 
narrative. It is evident that this remarkable 
woman had familiarized herself with thev- 
sophical thought, although not deeply cnoug!: 
ta harrow its verbal precisions, and that she 
had adopted its philosophy as the ouly ex- 
planation of the mysteries of life. Thus we 
find a conversation with an invalid in which 
the following passage occurs : 


“Ah, you will reconcile me with Death,” he 
said, with a smile suggestive of youthfulness. 
“Death is in Life and Life is in Death,” I 
continued, “They are only transformations.” 

“You believe in transformations, then ?” 

“Certainly L do.” 

“Ah, so much the better.” said the young 
man, with a sigh of relief. “Adamovitch and 
| have often discussed this probability, and, 
after each of our discussions, this has seemed 
to he more clear, more compatible with divine 
justice. We have never heen able to convince 
my mother. though. She is afraid of losing 
her son more completely.” he added, with an 
expression in his eyes which seemed to ask 
me for a contradiction. 

“One might say that women have reasons of 
which reason is ignorant.” I said. “The bomdls 
which unite us and which group us together 
may change without being broken. In a great 
love. or a great friendship there is. perhaps, 
an infinite number of sentiments. It can not 
he created all at once. If reincarnation did 
not exist, man, for the simple reason of hin 
ing dreamed of it, would be better than God 
pnd that is not possible, Do you know what J 
think? Nature, which is the supreme poet, 
only created Death for the sake of surround 
ing our successive transformations with sit 
crel mystery.” 


Elsewhere the author gives us a picture af 
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evolutionary processes in which the theo- 
sophical thought is clearly apparent in spite 
of a somewhat vague terminology : 


Like us, the Earth has a body and soul so 
closely united that it is impossible to know 
where the one ends and the other begins. 
Its body is an agglomeration of numberless 
molecules and cellules, animated by that ab- 
solutely unknown force, which we call vital 
foree, and which is undoubtedly the radio- 
activity of the Eternal God, These molecules 
and these cellules incarnate a portion of the 
physical and psychical forces of the Uni- 
verse. Under Divine action they have gath- 
erel together. separated, been transformed, 
and they have evolved and progressed. They 
have become oceans, mountains, rivers, plains, 
deserts; they have manufactured the habita- 
tion of man and man himself. And these 
molecules and these cellules are constantly 
making the lnovisible and the Intangible. 
They are elaborating the soul of the Earth, 
that is, the psychical world, which our eye 
does not penetrate, but which is the real 
world, in which everything happens, every- 
thing takes place; in which spiritual forces. 
ideas, sentiments, passions, vices, and virtues 
are fighting a fierce battle; a world into 
which the gods are constantly flinging fresh 
elements and for which man is working with 
all his cellules. 


It would be easy to give many extracts of 
this kind, but these two must sulice to show 
the extent to which Pierre de Coulevain had 
saturated herself with theosophical thought 
and the energy with which she expressed it. 
“The Wonderful Romance” is a remarkable 
hook, and one that will no doubt attract atten- 


tion and admiration. It is published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co, 
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SATAN. 
Mark never wrote anything more 
amusing than his explanation of the reason 
why he felt a strong desire to see Satan. 


Twain 


“Tam quite sure.” he wrote, “that (har one) 
l have no race prejudices, and I think I have 
no color prejudices nor caste prejudices nor 
cree} prejudices, Indeed, I knew it. T can 
stand any society. All that I care to know is 
that a man is a human being—that is enough 
for mes he can't he any worse, 

“I have no special regard for Satan: but | 
can at least claim T have no prejudice against 
him, It may be thar L lean a tittle his way, 
en account of his net having a fair show. 

“ALL religions issue Bibles against him, anil 
say the most injurious things abont him: but 
we never hear his stile. We have none but 
the evidence for the prosecution, and yet we 
have rendered the verdict. To my mind this 
is irregular. 

“OF course, Salan had some kind of a cases 


no ogoes without saying, It may be a poor one, 
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but that is nothing ; that can be said about any 
of us. As soon as I can get at the facts I 
will undertake his rehabilitation myself, if 1 
can find an impolitic publisher. It is a thing 
which we ought to be able to do for any one 
who is under a cloud. 

“We may not pay him reverence, for that 
would be indiscreet; but we can at least re- 
spect his talents. A person who has for un- 
told centuries maintained his imposing posi- 
tion of spiritual head of four-fifths of the 
human race, and political head of the whole 
of it, must be granted the possession of ex- 
ecutive abilities of the highest order. 

“I would like to see him. I would rather 
sec him and shake his tail than any member 
of the European concert.” 

—__>——_—_ 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


The late Lord Roberts was hy no means 
without a vein of what it pleases us to call 
hy the name of superstition. In his “Forty- 
One Years in India” he notes with satisfac- 
tion that although on January 1, 1853, the of- 
ficers’ mess at Peshawar to which he belonged 
sat down thirteen at dinner, the whole party 
was still alive eleven years later, notwith- 
standing that the great majority of them had 
gone through the Indian Mutiny, and most 
of them, including Lord Roberts himsclf, had 
been wounded. 

Lord Roberts also recorded the ill-fated Sir 
Louis Cavagnari'’s disturbance at meeting a 
solitary magpie, soon after which Cavagnari 
was assassinated in Kabul. 

On another occasion, in 1880, when Lord 
Roberts had proposed to ride from Kabul to 
the Khyber Pass, an unaccountable presenti- 
ment of coming evil induced him to turn his 
horse’s head again towards Kabul, and he had 
not reached the Afghan capital when he re- 
ceived the news of the disaster to General 
Burrows at Maiwand and the subsequent be- 
siegement of General Primrose in Candahar. 
which led to Lord Roberts's historic “march.” 

What we call superstition may be no more 
than the recognition by the hidden Self of 
the essential unity of nature and the inter- 
dependence of all its parts. 

The gold prospector observes heedfully what 
are called the surface indications, the gen- 
eral formation of the ground, and the color 
of the vegetation, but these things have no 
significance for others. He knows from ex- 
perience that certain visible phenomena are 
usually found to accompany the invisible gold. 
But one whe knew nothing of mining might 
be disposed to attribute to superstition this 
association of the 


visible and the invisible. 
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Unable himself to see any connection netween 
the direction of rock strata or the color of 
the grass and the presence of gold beneath 
the soil he might blame a credulity that was 
willing to act upon such dubious data. In 
the same way the Soul may recognize a con- 
nection between what is called a portent or an 
omen and some coming event to which it 
seems wholly and necessarily unrelated. The 
savage might regard a sunspot, for example. 
as an omen of storms and cyclones. The 
scientists knows that storms and cyclones may 
actually be caused by sunspots, and he knows 
why. 

A “superstition” may be said to be a beliei 
in the relation of events that is unsupported 
by the intellect. Put the relation may be quite 
evident to those other aspects of conscious- 
ness of which psychology is just beginning to 


be aware. å 


CHINESE DIVINATION. 

Mr. Joseph I. C. Clarke, writing in the New 
York Sun of December 13, gives a curious ac- 
count of the Japanese diviner Densho Kodama, 
whose accurate predictions have aroused wide- 
spread attention in his own country and in 
America. With the biography of Densho Ko- 
dama given by the writer at some length we 
need not concern ourselves, nor with his so- 
cial status that apparently would satisfy the 
most exacting. Mr. Clarke tells us that he 
put the diviner’s powers to the test, and with 
some surprising results, and that he then 
conversed with him on divination in general 
and on the requisites for its practice. 

“Peculiar as it may seem.” he said, “the 
principle of the Takashima divination is not a 
revelation of a spontaneous nature, but is a 
mental science formulated and elaborated by 
half a dozen Chinese sages. The principle ot 
Eki and Ekiyo was first formulated by a Chi- 
nese sage named Fukki and greatly developed 
hy the combined etiorts of the great Bunno 
and Shuko as well as Confucius himseli. 
These three.” he added, “are considered the 
chief sources of all Chinese scholarship and 
civilization.” 

Relative to predictions he said: “Eki has 
something in common with Buddhism, since 
when the Buddhist religion was born not only 
wis a future existence preached, but predic- 
tion of the future events of the present life 
Later on it was that 
the latter wis dropped from Buddhist teach- 
ing. 


was one of its features. 


“In ancient China as well as old Japan.” ke 
went on, “the art of divination was practiced 
by the high priests. Religion indeed plays its 
part, and an important one, for in practicing 
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it it is absolutely necessary to put one's self 
in communion with the Supreme Being, the 
Creator. the Great Cause of all things. 

“All material thought, all sense of worldli- 
ness, must be put aside and a sense of the 
lofty and the pure he reached before this com- 
munion is possible. The tension of being at 
the moment comes of the effort to cleanse 
and clear the mind, making a soul vacuum, as 
it were, into which the Great Mind may enter 
and have its unobstructed way. Then comes 
the separating of the rods by which one is 
enabled to make the prediction. For this state 
even the burning of the incense prepares the 
way, its odor having a property of tuning the 
mind, as it were, for the effort.” 

———— 
A CATECHISM. 

The editor of the Christian Commonwealth 
England, has sent out the fol- 
lowing list of questions to be answered by 
thinking people, and has solicited earnest an- 
swers : 


of London, 


1. Do you wish to live again, or forever? 
Do you hope to, or are you confident that you 
vou will, survive bodily death? If you are 
uncertain, on which side do the probabilities 
to you seem to lie? 

2. On what ground do you base your be- 
lief (or disbelief) :n immortality ? 

3. Do you think the individual will persist 
and continue indefinitely, or forever as a 
separate entity ? 

4. Can you form any conception of the nii- 
ture of life after “death? e. gn shall we have 
form, substance, senses: local relation, 
What shall we do? 

5. Shall we renew earthly relations and ac 
‘quaintance ? 


etc, > 


6. Can you suggest any answers to the ob- 
vious difficulties in the way of believing in the 
persistence of the individual ? 

7. Have you any personal experience, or 
can you adduce evidence in support of the 
view that the so-called dead are stili living 
and active? 

8. Do you think kelief in personal immor- 
tality is prowing or declining ? 

9, Finally, if the life of the individual 
ends with his earthly career, and the life of 
the race ceases when the earth is no longer 
habitable, everything being as though it had 
not been, would you say that “the game was 
worth the candle"? 

Will 
venient? 


you kindly reply as early as con- 


Mrs. Ella Whecler Wilcox, writing in the 


ihe San 


pn answer to these questions, 


columns of Francisco Cail, returns 


In reply to 
Question No, 9 she says: 
“No: the 


candle. 


; be worth the 
But life does not end with this brief 
earth career. It 


game would not 


soes on and on througit 


many wonderful, benutifvl, and inspiring 
realms until the spirit is again called to re- 
incernate in earth form, until all the lessons 
have been learned which this one realm can 
offer. Then will come a period of contem- 
plation and supreme bliss, and then new cycles 
will occur and new universes will be rormed, 
and new adventure will await the immortal 
spirit of aman.” 


——_>—_——_. 


Materialists, unwilling to admit the mys- 
terious clement of our nature, make it all 
mysterious—nothing mysterious in nerves, 
eyes, ctc., but that nerves think—! Stir up 
the sediment into transparent water, and so 
make all opaque !—Coleridge. 
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A RESOLUTION. 


It is the custom among Christian na- 
tions to form good resolutions at the be- 
ginning of each New Year. No better 
time could have been selected for this 
purpose. At this season of the year the 
earth begins its return journey toward 
its centre, the sun. That return means 
that for six months, from December 21 
till midsummer, the earth will receive an 
ever-increasing supply of life, force, and 
energy from the sun. The last days of 
December and the first days of January 
are of utmost significance for all those 
who would live in harmony with Spir- 
itual Law. For those days constitute 
the beginning of an ascending cycle, and 
earnest aspirations toward the spiritual 
life will surely be productive of good 
fruit. Tendencies and habits of thought 
maintained throughout these days will 
strike a keynote for success or failure. 
Success will be much more certain, and 
far less difficult, if the proper note be 
struck at the beginning of the cycle. 

The best means for success, the most 
excellent resolution to make, is to hold 
constantly in mind the fact that we are 
spiritual beings, engrossed in matter, it 
is true, but with illimitable latent powers. 
Our present condition is but one of the 
rungs in the endless ladder of evolution, 
all of which is for the purpose of bring- 
ing into manifestation our divine possi- 
bilities and powers. An carnest en- 
deavor to so live that the Higher Self 
may shine through all our thoughts, 
words, and deeds would be by far the 
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best New Year’s resolution we could 


make. —o 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


The first great international exposition 
in London was hailed with enthusiasm 
as a certain guaranty of the universal 
reign of peace upon earth, and it was 
followed with startling rapidity by the 
Crimean War. 

The first peace congress at The Hague, 
summoned by the Czar of Russia, was 
acclaimed confidently as the dawn of the 
millennium. It would be somewhat 
more correct to describe it as the dawn 
of the Russo-Japanese War. 

The last ten years have witnessed a 
world-wide plea for peace and a con- 
certed effort to that end that have never 
been equaled. Poets, artists, scholars, 
writers, and statesmen have given their 
various services with energy and en- 
thusiasm—and the casualty lists in the 
present five months’ war amount to at 
least five million men. 

We have also prayed for peace, but 
without visible results. a failure due pos 
sibly to the fact that the vast majority of 
Christians are simultaneously praying, 
not for peace, but for success in the de- 
struction of their enemies. Can it be 
that an all-wise Providence has decided 
that the vox populi ought in very truth 
also to be the vox det, and that the glori- 
ous rule of government by majorities has 
penetrated into the spiritual world? 

Now it is very evident that if there is 
ever to be a reign of peace on earth and 
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good-will toward men we shall have rad- 
ically to change our methods of search, 
International expositions have failed. 
Hague conferences have failed. Peace 
propagandas have failed. Even the 
Nöbel prize, bestowed recently upon that 
shining pacifist Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
has become an object of derision. What 
shall we do next? 

Frankly we seem to have learned very 
little from experience. President Jordan 
and Mr. Norman Angell, who may be 
regarded as representative pacifists, are 
once more well to the front with their 
pleas, and they are advanced with an 
energy that does credit to their hearts, 
although not to their heads. War, they 
tell us, must be abolished forthwith, not 
because it is wrong, but because it is so 
very expensive. It hurts business. It 
embarrasses the stock exchange. It isa 
grave interference'with competitive com- 
mercialism. War destroys the physically 
fit, while the physically unfit, who are 
left alive, will produce children who are 
deficient in muscle, which seems to be 
the only standard of human values that 
these gentlemen have heard of. The cost 
of a single skirmish would equip a com- 
plete laboratory for the vivesection of 
animals and orphan babies. And so on 
and so on. Their elaborate calculations, 
volumes of them, libraries of them, 
seemed to be quite convincing, especially 
as it never occurred to any one to doubt 
them. They might even have had some 
efficacy if any one had noticed them, 
which few did. For men do not go to 
war in the hope of profit. They are not 
quite so idiotic as that. They go to war 
for the same reason that dogs fight in 
the street, because the animal in them is 
stronger than the God. Nor will they 
ever refrain from war because of a 
treaty. Imagine the folly of supposing 
that men will refrain from the crime of 
passionate murder in order to avoid the 
offense of a broken promise. 

There is no royal road to peace, nei- 
ther by the building of battleships, nor 
by the signing of treaties, nor by calcu- 
lating the cost of cartridges. There is 
no other remedy for war than an in- 
creasing knowledge of the laws of life. 
The only possible prevention of war must 
begin in the nursery and the school; it 
must consist of a change in the individual 
viewpoint, 

And it is the nursery and the schooi 
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that created the present war and that 
made it inevitable. At the moment when 
the world adopted the poison of material- 
ism, of human irresponsibility, the battle- 
fields of Europe came into existence. 
The child who is taught that self-preser- 
vation is the first law of life becomes at 
that moment a potential murderer, to be 
restrained if at all only by his cowardice. 
The youth who is invited to look upon 
material success as the ideal of his ca- 
reer, an ideal to be won at the cost of 
others, is thereby apprenticed to the shed- 
ding of blood, directly or vicariously. It 
material acquisition is indeed the highest 
good, by what means can we confine that 
spirit of acquisition to the orderly but 
hardly less horrid ways of peace? Ii 
greed be the guiding star of life how can 
we say to greed that thus far and no 
further shall it go? How shall we pre- 
vent it from calling from the deeps of 
human nature those wild and whirling 
forces that mock at self-restraint and de- 
stroy even the sordid intelligence of self- 
ishness ? 

And if the soul of man is no more than 
the correlation of blind forces, if life it- 
self ends with the life of the body, to 
what shall we make our claim for justice 
and mercy? Before what tribunal shall 
we appear against violence and cruelty? 
If tomorrow we must die, why should we 
not eat, drink, and be merry today, 
though the whole world be in tears? 
Why not relegate duty to the domain of 
the fairy tale, and avow, at least with 
honesty, that “he may take that hath the 
power and may keep that can”? Virtue 
can not exist side by side with material- 
ism. If materialism is to reign, then 
Satan will share that throne, and the 
earth and the fullness thereof must be 
under the domination of hell. As seems 
now to be the case. 

There can be no hope for humanity 
without the Wisdom Religion, which has 
no creed except that of human brother- 
hood, and no system except the demon- 
stration of that brotherhood. There can 
be no peace on earth until men know 
something of the mysteries of their own 
being, and of the ebb and flow of the in- 
dividual life that never for an instant 
can be touched by death nor for an in- 
stant lose the consciousness that is it- 
self. For there are no barriers to hu- 
man knowledge, no unfathomable depths, 
no heights unscaleable. The human soul 
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can look backward into the abysses of 
time, and there it will see itself. It can 
look forward into an immeasurable fu- 
ture, and there, too, it will see itself, 
dowered with the wisdom of infinities, 
with the treasures of wisdom that it has 
gained by renunciation and by sacrifice. 
And not until man learns that an ever- 
abiding present is the inflexible fruition 
of an infinite past and the seed of an 
eternal future will he learn to govern 
himself by concord and by fraternity. 


Not until then can wars cease. 
> —— 


“DON'T WORRY.” 


“Don't Worry!” signs over the office desk, 
says the Saturday Evening Post, have taken 
on a new meaning lately, owing to the dis- 
covery of the definite method by which worry 
injures the health. Blame for the evil effects 
of worry is now placed on the ductless glands 
of the body—those little organs hidden in 
various parts of the human anatomy that are 
constantly busy manufacturing small quanti- 
ties of strange chemicals to pour into the 
blood, which are now held responsible for 
many troubles. 

“Dr. E. D. Forest of Tufts Medical School,” 
continues the writer in the Evening Post, “has 
definitely shown that worry is followed by in- 
creased action in a number of these strange 

` glands. obviously stimulated by the brain. It 
is well known that the secretions of these 
glands have an active effect on the heart, the 
brain. the blood, and the stomach. ‘Thus. the 
connection between worry and poor health 
seems to be fairly well established.” 

Now at the risk of some reiteration it seems 
desirable to comment upon this paragraph, not 
because it has any special significance in it- 
self, but because it represents a medical be- 
lief that is now becoming axiomatic and that 
may easily become revolutionary. Let it then 
be said that there has heen no “discovery of 
the definite method by which worry injures 
the health." Here we have an example of a 
common and deceptive scientific procedure, a 
procedure that intentionally confuses the 
statement of the fact with the explanation of 
the fact. 
sciousness. 


Worry is a state of mind or con- 

A diseased gland is a state of 
How, then, does a state of conscious- 
itself state of body? 
Merely to state that it does so is not a ‘‘dis- 
covery of the definite method." What is the 
bridge of communication ? 


hody. 


ness translate into a 


If that 
worry 


Let us ask some further questions. 
that 
produces an adverse effect upon matter, or 


state of consciousness we call 
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the body, are we here in the presence of an 
universal law or of some exceptional freak of 
nature? Certainly not the latter, since there 
are obviously many other states of conscious- 
ness that produce results upon the body, for 
example, embarassment that produces blush- 
ing. terror that increases the heart action. or 
hate that produces a scowl. 

Evidently, then, we are in the presence of 
a law, and we may express that law in its 
limited human action by saying that all states 
of consciousness produce effects upon the 
body, whether for good or evil. If worry 
acts adversely upon certain organs then we 
may reasonably suppose that pride, greed, am- 
bition, and hate act adversely upon other or- 
gans. Conversely we may believe that the 
opposites to these vices, that is to say the 
corresponding virtues, have beneficial results 
upon the organs, and we may even go a step 
further, if we have the rare quality of scien- 
tific courage, and say that the body as a 
whole in all its states and conditions is the 
creation of consciousness, and the exact cor- 
respondence of consciousness. And so we 
see a minor operation of the law of Karma or 
Nemesis which says that “whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” But of course 
this can not be understood in its entirety 
without an acceptation of Reincarnation or 
Rebirth, under which the consciousness of 
man is brought back to- birth in such bodies 
as correspond with itself in all their strength 
and weakness, health and disease. 

But if states of human consciousness cor- 
respond with states of human bodies, as medi- 
cal science seems now to proclaim, what shall 
we say about the rest of nature? For there 
is consciousness outside of man. Animals 
have consciousness, and so have plants, and 
presently we shall find science asserting that 
even minerals have a sort of consciousness of 
their own. Must we suppose that the hu- 
man body is governed by one law and all 
other bodies by other laws? Or that all 
bodies of animals and plants and minerals 
must also be fashioned to correspond with 
the consciousness within them, must indeed 
he the creation of that consciousness, which 
assembles the atoms and molecules and elec- 
trons into certain shapes and then presently 
them for other 
Thus the tiger owes the ferocity of 


releases reassembly into 
shapes. 
its form to exactly the same force that gives 
to the philosopher the henignance and tran- 
quillity of his countenanee—that is to say, to 
the nature or state of the consciousness with- 
in. 


Therefore we may say with some conți- 
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dence that if it be indeed true that worry has 
an evil efect upon the glands of the body, 
then we have here a key to all the processes 
of evolution. We understand God and Man, 
since they are one. We see an universal con- 
sciousness eternally changing into states or 
conditions, and we see material nature in its 
myriad forms as the creations of those states 
or conditions, and their exact correspond- 
ence. And so we understand the meaning of 
a solar system and we understand also the 
meaning of a brain cell which either limits or 
enlarges the scope of the human conscious- 
ness behind it, and which by its evolving de- 
mands has called that brain cell into exist- 
ence and activity. 
—¢—___. 


TRUE BEING. 

Mr. T, W. Rolleston, in the introduction to 
his “Selections from Plato,” shows us the 
close approach of some of the philosophers 
to the mental discipline of Yoga, from which 
a knowledge of true Being must ultimately 
proceed. The intellect, he says, can get rid 
of the modes of time, space, and causality, 
but there is one remaining mode, more inti- 
mately and necessarily connected with all 
cognition than any other, which still inter- 
poses to prevent full and perfect knowledge 
of reality. It is the mode of perceiving things 
under the relation of an individual subject 
and an individual object. A subject, a Me, 
which perceives, and an external object, not 
Me, which is perceived, appear to enter into 
all perception and cognition. Must true Be- 
ing, then, escape us forever? Perhaps not, 
says Mr. Rolleston, if we can accept the con- 
clusions of Schopenhauer, who gives the ques- 
tion a literal interpretation and a place in a 
reasoned system. Here, freely translated, is 
Schopenhauer’s rendering of the idea in plain 
prose: 

“When, uplifted by the power of the spirit. 
we relinquish the ordinary methods of ob- 
serving things, and think no more of the 
Where, the When, the Why, and the Where- 
fore in things, but only of the What; when 
we dismiss even abstract thought, the con- 
ception of the reason, and in place of all these 
things give up the whole power of the spirit 
to contemplation, occupy ourselves entirely 
with this, and let it fill our whole conscious- 
ness, whatever the object is, be it a land- 
scape, a tree, a rock, a building ; when, to use 
a pregnant German phrase, we lose ourselves 
entirely in this object. forgetting our indi- 
viduality, our Will, and becoming a pure mir- 
ror of the object, so that it is as though the 
object alone were there, without any one who 
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perceives it, and the contemplator can no 
longer be distinguished from the contempla- 
tion; when in this way the object has passed 
out of all relation to anything outside itself, 
and the subject out of all relation to the Will: 
then indeed is the thing perceived no more 
than the individual thing as such; it is the 
Idea, the eternal form; and in the same way 
does he who is rapt in this contemplation 
cease to be an individual any longer, for in 
such a contemplation the Individual is lost ; 
he is the pure subject of cognition. . . . 
This was the thought that hovered before the 
mind of Spinoza when he wrote, ‘Mens xterna 
est, quatenus res sub 2zternitatis specie con- 
cipit. ” 

Plato speaks to very much the same pur- 
port, although with an avowed caution doubt- 
less due to his initiation vows. Referring to 
the loquacious and shallow people who pro- 
fessed to have learned the deepest subjects of 
his instruction, he declares that they mus: 
necessarily be ignorant of them: 

“For concerning these things there has 
never been any treatise by me, nor ever will 
be. They are not to be delivered in so many 
words, like other branches of learning, but 
from much intercourse and discussion about 
the subject, and by, as it were, living in fa- 
miliarity with it, then of a sudden a light is 
kindled in the soul, as it were, of a flame 
leaping forth, and thenceforth itself nour- 
ishes itself there." 

And here we seem to see partly the mean- 
ing of the Platonic dialogues, since they were 
a discourse with one in whom the divine light 
had been kindled and thus a means of en- 
kindling it in one's self. It was these divine 
influences rather than any definite teachings 
that were to crown the work. 

ununao” 


Art renders the eternal ideas which have 
been apprehended in pure contemplation, that 
which is substantial and abiding in all the 
phenomena of the world; and becomes, ac- 
cording to the material in which it renders 
them, plastic art. poetry, or music. And the 
essential character of genius consists pre- 
cisely in the exceptional capacity for this con- 
templation.—Schopenhauer. 

j 

The Hindu doctrine of Maya, or “illusion,” 
does not mean that the objective universe is 
a dream, but that it is a disguise; it veils 
the Spiritual Being who pervades all things, 
and men are so far deluded as to believe that 
nothing exists except that which mects the 
senses,—P, C. Mosoomdar. 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

The silent worship of abstract or nowmenal 
Nature, the only divine manifestation, is the 
one ennobling religion of humanity.—I ‘ol. I. p. 
409. 


One can not claim God as the synthesis of 
the whole Universe, as Omnipresent and Om- 
niscient and Infinite, and then divorce hin, 
from Evil. As there is far more Evil than 
Good in the worid, it follows on logical 
grounds that either God must include Evil. 
or stand as the direct cause of it, or else sur- 
render his claims to Absoluteness.—l ol. I, p. 
445. 


Cronus with his scythe cuts down even the 
Jongest and, to us, seemingly endless cycles, 
which, for all that, are limited in Eternity, 
and with the same scythe destroys the might- 
iest rebels. Aye. not will escape the 
scythe of time. Praise the God or Gods, or 
flout one or both, that scythe will not tremble 
one millioneth of a second in its ascending 
or descending course.--I'ol. L. p. 451. 


one 


The Pranava, Om, is a mystic term pro- 
nounced by the Yogis during meditation; of 
the terms called. according to exoteric com- 
mentators, Vyakritis, or Aum, Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svah (Om, Earth, Sky, Heaven), Pranava is. 
perhaps, the most sacred. They are pro- 
nounced with breath suppressed.—lIvo/. J, p. 
466. 


It is of interest to note that Modern Science 
has come to the conclusion that all cerebra- 
tion and brain-activity are attended by elec- 
trical phenomena.—!I ‘ol. I. p. 113. 


They (Celestial Beings) are entities of 
higher worlds in the Hierarchy of Being, so 
immeasurably high that. to us, they must ap- 
pear as Gods, and collectively—God. But so 
must we, mortal men, ant, 
which reasons on the scale of its special ca 


pacities.—Iol. 1, p. 157. 
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The refusal to admit, in the whole Solar 
System, of any other reasonable and intel- 
lectual beings than ourselves on the human 
plane is the greatest conceit of our age, All 
that Science has a right to affirm is that there 
are no invisible Intelligences living under the 
same conditions as we do.—I‘el. I. P. 157. 


It (the Monad) may only he compared to 
an indestructible star of divine light and fire. 
thrown down on to our Earth, as a plank of 
salvation for the Personalities in which it in 
dwells. It is for the latter to cling to it: and 
thus partaking of its divine nature, obtain im- 
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mortality. Left to itself, the Monad will cling 
to no one: but, like the plank, be drifted 
away to another incarnation, by the unresting 
current of evolution.—} ol. 1. p. 198. 


The scientific hypothesis that even the sim- 
plest elements of matter are identical in their 
nature and, differ from each other only in 
consequence of the various distributions of 
atoms in the molecule or speck of substance, 
or of the modes of its atomic vibration, gains 


more ground every day.—Vol. 1, p. 491. 
—~>—__~ 


SPIRITUALITY. 


The prism can throw the ray of white light 
into a band of radiant colors, and no man can 
tell whence they come, although their func- 
tion throughout nature's manifestations can 
be hardly less than stupendous, The chemist 
can combine elements and find their effect 
upon each other to be like the action of a 
magic touch, and no man can tell why. The 
sun and planets hurry through space, and no 
man knows whither. Yet it is this greater 
pulsebeat that is the breath of life for him, 
his little world, and all thereon. Surely 
“men are dead things that nourish a blind 
life” when there is no attention to the mes- 
sage that would express itself in such a har- 
mony. There is some part of all this moving 
mass called life that must hold the secret of 
itself. 

The Law has ever said, “He who seeks will 
find," “those that ask shall have," “those that 
desire to read shall read.” “those that desire 
to learn shall learn.” 

We look without and pereeive mysteries and 
wonders, and it is the mysterious and won- 
derful “within” that can thus perceive them. 
But the mystery of mysteries is the bridge 
hetween these two, and the entrance to the 
sacred holy of holies is to perceive that these 
two are one. 

For indeed there is nothing but life—life 
pulsating in consciousness throughout the 
abysmal depths, throughout cach world, 
throughout each seed, cach plant, each stone, 
each infinitesimal speck. But it is man alone 
that knows himself who asks for 
reasons, why he is, from whence he came, 
and whither he will go? He finds within the 
dawning of a consciousness that baffles him, 


as such, 


He is self-conscious, and knows net what that 
means. Tle can not see ahead into the ever- 
widening vista open for his growth, he does 
net know that his will is free, that his thought 
is co-equal with all the thought there is. He 
can net realize how he makes his woes, and 
how all woe is but thought returning, like re 
action, whence it issued, Instead he makes a 
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separate image of himself and struggles to 
attain by ministering to his body and to 
selfishness. Thus “will he lose even that 
which he seemeth to have.” For all that he 
is, all that he has, his very life, is Conscious- 
ness. His mind, his Lody, his goods and for- 
tunes, change, and are only worth what con- 
sciousness can make them. Nothing but 
growth in consciousness is of avail. He may 
see little, and make this little less and less 
within the walls of self-hood, thinking to gain 
thereby. Or he may look withcut himself, 
living in sympathy with other struggling lives, 
and seeing more and mere, until the limits of 
personality fade away and his consciousness 
knows the spiritual unity that binds all life. 
Then do wisdom and understanding show their 
worth, for there is no other growth than 
growth in spirituality. And it can grow and 
grow, “world without end.” 
do all sordid littlenesses vanish away, for in 
their stead is the perpetual presence of life 


forevermore. aa 


BROTHERHOOD--ITS APPLICATION. 


To Theosophists who are in some degree 
acquainted with the tenets of their philosophy 
the brotherhood of all beings is a self-evident 
fact. They see that the basic constituents of 
all bodies, whether human, animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, are one and the same; that differ- 
ences in form are merely differences in com- 
bination and condition of the elements which 
make up form. They recognize that minds 
and mental processes, whether rudimentary or 
highly developed, are only modes of conscious- 
ness; and that the essential fact behind all 
mentality, and behind all forms as well, is 
the consciousness which uses these modes and 
instruments it has formulated. They realize 
that Consciousness per se is the ultimate fact 
of Brotherhood—Consciousness, the power to 
perceive, not any perception, nor any mental 
process, nor any form. This power to per- 
ceive is common to all beings of every grade, 
from the most highly developed human being 
to the lowest mineral form we can contact. 
The human being shows it in self-induced 
actions ; the mineral in its response to chemical 
experimentation, and in other ways. All inter- 
mediate forms respond to this, that, or the 
other stimulus: hence the unavoidable deduc- 
tion of perception in all, of Consciousness in 
all, of the power to perceive, 

Reasoning thus, the conclusion that Brother- 
hood ts becomes inevitable. Then follows the 
problem of the application of this tremendous 
fact in our worldly relationships with men and 


things. What are we going to do about it? 
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A staggering problem, and the more so be- 
cause in all the world how few are they who 
sense the basic unity throughout! Yet if we 
perceive it, wisdom demands that we act ac- 
cordingly. What, then, is the method, what 
the line of action to pursue? 

We meet all facts of life from the position 
where we stand when they present themselves, 
that much is certain. Our actions then pro- 
ceed conformably to the conditions that ob- 
tain. But the truly impelling condition, in- 
deed the determining one, is our own attitude 
of mind under whatever circumstance. By at- 
titude of mind is meant our view of life—not 
what we want some one else to think it is, 
not the view considered in the last book we 
have read, not the system offered by any “au- 
thority”—but our own intimate, inner view, 
whether we have definitely formulated it or 
not. This determines our action under any 
circumstance. 

But the knowledge of Brotherhood is the 
basic fact of existence, becomes our basic fact. 
once we have sensed it, and thus upsets our 
old position, makes our former philosophy 
faulty, renders untrue our former attitude of 
mind. “The world upside down,” we murmur, 
when the intellectual necessity of Brotherhood 
as a fact first comes home to us and we sit 
amid the ruins of the old mental attitude we 
had held so long. 

It is to rebuild our mental mansion from 
the cornerstone. Such is the task we face 
when the unity of all is felt. The first line 
of action to be pursued is to strip off one by 
one the mental layers under the sway of 
which we operate as persons, until room is 
cleared for a cornerstone to rest. Then take 
the fact of Brotherhood as this foundation. 
building upon it the edifice of mind. True 
building on this basis implies the rejection 
of every idea that is not consonant with the 
cornerstone. Many of the mental layers we 
have stripped away can not go back into the 
mansion we are now erecting. No use bewail- 
ing the fact; nor is there anything to be 
gained by trying to square old notions and 
prejudices with the new and true. We must 
be honest with ourselves both in stripping 
away ideas and in building up again. Truth 
has no likes or dislikes; nor any sentiment 
at all, Mind is the Jens through which each 
one of us (the Perceiver) looks at life. If it 
be true, the picture is true, and true action will 
fow in accordance with the picture seen. If it 
be warped or faulty, such will be the direction 
given to the force of the Perceiver who looks 
from within. 


Our line of action, then, as Theosophists is 
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to build true minds; to make this “bundle of 
ideas,” which forms our mental attitude, in 
full accord with the one great basic fact we 
have at last discovered—the Brotherhood of 
all. 

Certain it is, once Brotherhood is grusped. 
that every action will be rightly based, turned 
toward the right direction—motive clear and 
true. But now, and only now, can “practice in 
devotion” to be truly taken up. Now it is that 
“skill in the performance of actions” must be 
acquired—day by day, year by year, life by 
life. “Every action whatsoever is compre- 
hended in spiritual knowledge,” said Krishna. 
This means that no action is too small and 
none too great to be aligned with the corner- 
stone of Brotherhood. 

To hold the right motive, then—that is 
Brotherhood. To acquire skill in the perform- 
ance of action—that is its application. How 
can such skill at last be gained and used for 
the benefit of all? By acting—just as we learn 
to swim by swimiming, to sing by singing, to 
live by living. 

“The Self acts only through the creatures; 
act for and as the Self.” The whole of life 
and its object are included in this single 
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THE PRIVILEGED PERSON. 

“And Elijah said - . . there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years but according to my 
word." 

It requires neither a prophet nor the son of 
a prophet to see and say that we have gone 
forward as a race just as far as we can go, 
morally and spiritually, handicapped by the 
old idea in its many subtle forms, that God 
is a Pharisee; that God plays favorites; that 
God is with some men against other men ; that 
God is in league with any modern Elijah dis- 
pensing rain or other blessings to the masses 
of mankind. 

So handicapped, we may manage to become 
a race of more accomplished devils, but never 
of better men, 

We have got to believe that our God “plays 
square’ with us before we shall play any 
squarer with one another. We have got to 
believe that our God is no respecter of per- 
sons hefore we shall know any better the 
meaning of the word person—understanding 
what the word means to be the basis of all 
right and righteousness, and, therefore, of all 
civilization. 

Clearly the only hope of the world’s ever 
growing more civilized morally and spiritually 
than it is at the present time must justify it- 
self on the assumption of the coming to be 
of an enlarged democracy—a democracy so 
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filling all the depths and heights and middle 
spaces of human thinking and human feeling 
that there will be no room anywhere for the 
privileged person, whether prophet, priest, 
king, or plutocrat: a democracy of the world's 
millions on the one vast level of opportunity 
to realize in mutual service the one great 
privilege they hold in common—that they are 
sons of the Living God and brothers of one 
another.—Quincy Ewing in St. Louis Mirror. 
a 

The world is a contradiction, a shade, a 
symbol—and, in spite of ourselves, we know 
that it is so. From this knowledge does all 
melancholy proceed. We crave for that which 
the earth does not contain; and whether this 
craving display itself by hope, by despair, by 
religion, by idolatry, or by atheism—it must 
ever be accompanied with a sense of defect 
and weakness—a consciousness, more or less 
distinct, of disproportion between the ideas 
which are the real objects of desire and ad- 
miration, and the existences which excite and 
represent them.—Coleridge. 
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THE SUBLIMINAL SELF. 


After some forty years of theosophical 
effort to direct the attention of science 
away from such tremendous issues as the 
alimentary canal of a caterpillar and to- 
ward such unimportances as human con- 
sciousness, it seems at last to be neces- 
sary to beg the aforesaid science to mod- 
erate its speed upon its new path. Like 
the man who had only just heard of the 
Ten Commandments it is showing an 
excessive zeal. Blank skepticism is giv- 
ing way to a crass credulity. as is usually 
the case. A fugitive ray of light is 
hailed as the sun at noonday, and so we 
have a prodigality of psychic speculation 
that is advanced in the customary man- 
ner and as though it were a part of the 
rock-built structure of proved and demon- 
strated fact. 

Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck is among the 
latest and the most enthusiastic of the 
converts. His new book, “The Unknown 
Guest,” shows that he has discovered the 
subliminal self and now he is disposed 
to mourn, like Alexander, because there 
are no new worlds to conquer. Equipped 
with a double-expansion, self-starting. 
patent ignition, six-cylinder subliminal 
self, Mr. Macterlinck feels that he can 
face with tranquillity all the mysteries 
of the universe and conquer them. 

And no wonder! Mr. Maeterlinek’s 
subliminal self is veritably a universal 
provider, a psychic department store of 
unimaginable dimensions. Without the 
subliminal self “we are obliged to people 
the world and to burden your life with a 
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host of hypothetical and imaginary be- 
ings—gods, demi-gods, angels, demons, 
saints, discarnate spirits, shells, ele- 
mentals, etherial entities, interplanetary 
intelligences and so on." But with the 
subliminal self in good working order, 
polished and lubricated, we can banish 
all these accessories and superfluities. 
Every variety of human quality from dip- 
somaniac horrors to the ecstasy of the 
saint is furnished while you wait. Write 
today! The only genuine! Accept no 
substitutes ! 

We may wonder if it has ever occurred 
to Mr. Macterlinck that he and his co- 
researchers have discovered nothing at 
all, not even the physchic garbage pail in 
which their curious fingers are so busy. 
llas it never dawned upon them, will it 
ever dawn upon them, that the vast areas 
of abnormal human consciousness whose 
farthest outposts have just come within 
their sight were explored, mapped, and 
charted ages ago, and that the feeble fol- 
lies with which they fill their reports are 
an object of scorn and derision to what 
may be called the spiritual civilization of 
the world? They are like children who 
have learned the multiplication table and 
who now imagine themselves to be pro- 
fessors of mathematics. 

But let us be just to Mr. Maeterlinck, 
Perhaps it was no more than the poetic 
alatus that for the moment carried his 
fect from the ground and caused him thus 
harshly to pronounce the banishment, in- 
deed the extinction, of gods, angels, and 
saints, Fortunately he has no power to 
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make his decree absolute. If indeed there 
are gods, angels, and saints they will 
doubtless view with equanimity the 
anathema of Mr. Maeterlinck and even 
the hostility of Mr. Maeterlinck’s sublim- 
inal self that plagiarizes from 2 high 
source and announces that there is no 
other god but me. Like the famous ex- 
communication pronounced in the “ Jack- 
daw of Rheims,” and which caused such 
surprise, since no one seemed to be a 
penny the worse, it may well be that the 
gods, angels, and saints will go on their 
way unperturbed, and that even the 
demons and the elementals will fail to 
melt away into their void. A few years 
ago we were assured that the body and its 
intellectual “secretions” were the only 
real existences. Now we are told wita 
an equal certainty that the subliminal self 
is the only true God—and an astonish- 
ingly jealous God at that—as well as the 
assembly of saints, the remission of sins, 
and life everlasting. It is the swing of 
the pendulum, and the cyclic law in ope- 
ration. But let us be patient. Let us 
call upon our subliminal selves for charity 
and resignation and see that we get them. 
Mr. Maeterlinck travels so fast that we 
must necessarily assume that he will one 
day get somewhere. 

But, once more, Jet us be just. Mr. 
Maeterlinck has an uneasy recognition 
that there is something wrong about a 
subliminal self that seems equally ready 
to inspire to crime or to saintship, that is 
willing to drivel through the lips of a 
medium or to tip with golden fires the 
wings of genius. Let us put upon one 
side, he says, a pitiful spiritualism, to- 
gether with the dreams and the presenti- 
ments that make up the stock in trade. 
the whole shop front, of the Researcher, 
“There is another, a more secret and 
much more active existence which we 
have scarcely begun to study, and which 
is, if we descend to the bedrock of truth, 
our only real existence. From the dark- 
est corners of our Ego it directs our veri- 
table life. the one that ts not to die, and 
pays no heed to our thought or te any- 
thing emanating from our reason, which 
believes that it guides our steps. It alone 
knows the long past that preceded our 
birth and the endless future that will fol- 
low our departure from this carth. It is 
itself that future and that past. all those 
from whom we have sprung and all those 
who will spring from us. It represents 
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in the individual not only the species, but 
that which preceded it and that which 
will follow it; and it has neither begin- 
ning nor end: that is why nothing 
touches it, nothing moves it which docs 
not concern that which it represents.” 

Quite so! We will stifle our astonish- 
ment at the picture of an ego with cor- 
ners, and admit that there is indeed “an- 
other, a more secret and much more 
active existence which we have scarcely 
begun to study.” That is precisely the 
contention of Theosophy, and hitherto 
the almost unavailing contention. But 
Theosophy objects to see all abnormai 
states of consciousness from the devilish 
to the divine brought under one single 
designation such as the subliminal selt. 
and then heralded as a discovery by the 
scientific dervishes of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As well might the child pretend 
to have discovered the science of mathe- 
matics because it has just learned, and 
most unwillingly, that two and two make 
four. And as for supposing that any- 
thing is actually explained by the use of 
such a term as the subliminal self we 
might as well claim that we have defined 
the status of a human being by announc- 
ing that he belongs to the Aryan race. 
The lowest savagery and the highest 
civilization are included in that term. It 
comprises the best and the worst of men, 
men of many colors and tongues. We 
must know to what part of the Arvan 
race he belongs. Vie must ascertain to 
what continental and national division he 
must be assigned, He must be classified 
and defined, indexed, and scheduled men- 
tally, morally, and physically, before we 
can regulate our attitude toward him ani 
determine whether he is saint or sinner. 
whether he should be in the prison or the 
palace. 

And here indeed we find the highest 


folly of the Psychic Researcher. He di- 
vides human consciousness into two 
water-tight compartments, the normal 


and the abnormal. Every state of con- 
sciousness belongs to one or the other. 
and that is all that can be said about it. 
For such terms as the “subconscious” 
and “sublimimality’ mean no more than 
a consciousness that is unusual or ab- 
normal. But are there no subdivisions? 
In this new territory are there no moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers, streams, and 
oceans? .\re there no peaks that pierce 
the clouds, and abysses of dark and dread- 
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iul things? Have we mastered the 
science of physiography by dividing the 
world into its four hemispheres, and 
pointing with pride to our omniscience? 
lave we become great zodlogists merely 
hecause we can assign some form of life 
to the “animal kingdom"? It may be a 
microbe and it may be an elephant. 

But perhaps expostulation is no more 
than love's labor lost. The acrobatic per- 
formances of a science that is stable only 
at the point of arrogance and self-conceit 
must be left to work out its own salva- 
tion, and to the rather contemptuous 
amusement of those who can see every- 
where in the “unexplored territory” of 
the subliminal self the footprints and 
signposts of those who ages ago were the 
true pioneers and whose records are still 
available to those who have eyes and can 
see. Qe 


CAUSES OF WAR. 


Different theories have been adduced by 
different persons interested in various lines 
of thought as to the cause of European war. 
“Made in Germany,” “Austro-Servian Inci- 
dent,” “Forgotten Christ,” are set forth as 
principal causes to bring about the present 
war in Europe. While a little truth may be 
recognized in cach of these views, yet the sig- 
nificance of real cause is much deeper and 
more far-reaching. 

The German emperor could bring about this 
war no more than he could stop it. It is the 
law of Karma which starts wars and it is the 
same law which stops wars. Karma is some- 
thing the full significance of which can not 
be easily comprehended by a prize-fighter 
writer or à mere compiler of news. This war 
is the irresistible sequence of the causes 
set in motion in the past by the nations of 
Europe. Karma, the expression of divine will, 
which is in perfect harmony with the law of 
evolution, brings about proper adjustment he- 
tween the originating causes and their final 
effects. The causes and effect are always 
similar in nature. The quality of effect sig- 
nifies the quality of cause, and vice versa. 
It is in perfect accordance with the law of 
Karma that a yori by his knowledge of pres- 
ent causes could predict future events with 
mathematical precision in the life of an in- 
dividual or in the destiny of a nation. 

The present is simply the past evolved and 
it is the present which will produce a regu- 
lated future. Give me a child of ten and I 
will tell you where he will be in the next ten 
years. 


Man is what he thinks upon. All his actions 
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are the product of his thoughts. Whatever 
he believes is a part of his thoughts, and ac- 
cording to the strength and duration of his 
belief his actions will be affected by his 
thoughts. 

The above properly comprehended will help 
us very much to discover the real cause of 
In India society was based 
upon the conception of family. The duty of 
father, and child to one another, 
whereas in the West the individual is the 
unit of society. The value of the individual 
is exalted everywhere in the press or pulpit. 
In the East we talk of the obligation of hus- 
band, wife, and child to one another. In the 
West they talk of the rights of husband, wife, 
and child to one another. In California they 
have a children’s day, a mother's day, and 1 
read some articles in the papers there asking 
why should not poor fathers have a day of 
A child 
in the West is born with an instinct of his 
rights. Daughter or son must stand for 
their rights and the parents must yield to 
their demands, This exaltation of individual- 
ism has given rise to a very keen competition 
in every phase of human activity. 


war in Europe. 


mother, 


their own. ‘They have a right to it. 


The lawyers, the doctors, hate cach other. 
Individual fights against individual, classes 
struggles against individual unions 
war with one another, competitors in trade 
carry on cutthroat competition, capitalist and 
workman fight by lockout and strike. 


classes, 


Thus you see that individualism asserts it- 
self everywhere. There are social units, but 
no social organization in the world today. 
Society has hecome a chaos of struggling in- 
terests. Weaker nations have been exploited 
for the benefit of the stronger. Trade expan- 
sien is forced by the shot. Might is right. 
The hand of the strong is at the throat of the 
weak and the helpless are trampled under 
foot. 

In spite of all our boast of civilization and 
enlightenment, there are no two nations on 
the face of this planet today which have im- 
plicit confidence in each other. No nation 
will allow another to study carefully the plans 
of its navies and this show 
mutual confidence? A few years ago a very 
brilliant writer was removed from the editor- 
ship of a very popular publication in this 
country for making the statement that dis- 
armament among nations was not possible at 
this stage. 


armies. Does 


The more carefully you study what is go- 
ing on in the world the more thoroughly you 


will be convinced that individualism asserts 
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itself everywhere, be it school, church, or fac- 
tory. This spirit of individualism, rather of 
individuality struggling for recognition, is the 
real cause of war in Europe. 

Karma bestows upon individuals and na- 
tions exactly what they are fitted for. While 
the individual nations of the world were dis- 
cussing international peace treaties, they were 
preparing for war all the time, vieing with 
cach other in devising new means, such as 
wireless telephony and airships for the de- 
struction of their neighbors.—Hari Singh in 
Oklahoma City Times, 

——— 


BUDDHISM. 

lt is certainly a sign of the times when a 
magazine so staid as the Nineteenth Century 
admits to its pages an article in defense of 
Buddhism, The writer is Mr. S. G. Dunn, 
and he writes under the title “Some Con- 
siderations on the Self.” Why, he asks, does 
missionary effort make so little progress in 
the East, and he answers his own question by 
suggesting that the Oriental considers Chris- 
tianity, as it is preached, to be morally in- 
ferior to his own faith. 

And the author seems to think that there 
is much to be said for such a view. The 
Western view of the soul is, to say the least 
of it, confusing. It is popularly regarded as 
something belonging to the man, as a sort 
of possession which mysteriously lives on 
when the man is dead. And so the author 
tells us a story of a small boy at a funeral. 
In order that he should not be affected too 
grievously by the signs of sorrow about him 
his mother said to comfort him, “That is only 
the body of John Jones they are putting in 
the grave; you know his soul is in heaven.” 

“Then,” replied the small boy, “if his body 
is in the grave, and his soul is in heaven. 
where is John Jones?” 

Christianity, says the author, offers the al- 
ternatives of eternal life and annihilation, but 
the Oriental laughs at annihilation as a logical 
absurdity. For how can life he anything but 
life? How can it be other than the one eter- 
nal reality? 

“The nearest analogy we can get is to be 
found in electricity. Death is not merely a 
break-down of the body, the running down of 
the machine; the dead man’s face becomes 
blank like the face of a house when the 
lights are suddenly switched off. Something 
or other has gone out. 

“When you turn off the electric light, what 
happens? You don't kill it; it is still there. 
That is sleep. And when you break the but- 
ton of the switch that regulates the light, 
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what happens? The light. the potential light. 
is still there, stored up ready; only you can 
not put on the light just there. just then. 
That is death. Or take a telephone. You may 
break the receiver, you may smash it tu 
atoms, but you do not touch the electricity, 
you do not hurt that. Mend your receiver, 
or get another, and you may establish com- 
munication again.” 

Oriental philosophy, says the author, has 
provided not only against the extinction of the 
inextinguishable, but also for the continuity 
of life under a law of cause and effect, of 
Reincarnation and of Nemesis. But of what 
value, says the Christian, is this continuity of 
life if we are severed from the past by the 
abyss of a personal forgetfulness ? 

“That objection arises from our indi- 
vidualistic standpoint. We have been made 
so familiar with the idea of rewards and pun- 
ishments as moral sanctions that we have 
forgotten that. after all, the essential fact in 
a good action is the motive alone; nothing is 
really good but a good will; in other words, 
no action is good unless it is done from a 
love of the good alone, and not from any 
hope of personal gain thereby. How far has 
our popular religion fallen from this! This 
very belief that the average man needs some 
additional inducement to be moral. beyond the 
‘beauty of holiness,’ useful as it proved, per- 
haps, politically. in times of barbarie igno- 
rance, is bringing back upon us a terrible re- 
venge, now that the old sanctions are losing 
their power upon masses of our people. For 
indeed, to look deeper, did that machinery, so 
venerable and imposing, of heaven and hell, 
ever avail amid those storms of passion and 
overwhelming desire that burst so violently 
upon a man at times? And now, when that is 
wearing out, what have we to put in its place 
to stay the moral anarchy, the signs of which 
are all too evident in our midst already ?” 

The Oriental philosophy, continues Mr, 
Dunn, does at least give a chance for pure 
altruism, whereas to the [astern mind the 
morals of the West seem utilitarian; there 
is always a suspicion of political or social ex- 
pediency about them. There is something to 
be gained, an idea abhorrent to the Buddhist. 
who looks to the extinction of that very ac- 
quisiliveness that the Christian fosters and 
stimulates. 

Then again the Buddhist relies not at ali 
upon dogma. For him the one essential 1s 
purification, The man who has become pure 
and therefore free from error sees things in 
their true values, and is filled with iove and 
good will toward the whole world. 

The idea of the loss of personal separate- 
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ness, says the author, ought not to be strange 
to Christian ears. 

“Let us see how it may appear otherwise, 
the Eastern 
For the idea is really not so 


how, in Western words, idea 
shapes itself. 
strange to the West, only we have forgotten 
it in the storm and stress of modern expan 
‘God shall be all in all.’ 


sound strange in Christian ears! 


That does not 

To one who 
has grasped what that means, the question of 
personal identity is of little moment. In all 
interesting movements, in all intense acts of 


sion. 


cognition, there is really no antithesis between 
the knower and the known. If 1 am working 
hard at a problem, I am for the time that 
problem; my personal identity is merged in 
the object of my thought. 
often, absorbed. And yet there is no sense of 
So far as I am aware of myself, indeed, 
so far do | fail in attention to my problem.” 

Mr. Dunn expresses himself as unwilling to 


Il am, we say it 


loss. 


enter upon the more formidable question ot 
the personality of God, but even the Buddhist 
may find much in tke Christian Scriptures to 
support his own views. 

“We might go further and point out that 
though for practical purposes we make use 
of the conception of personality ‘to mask or 
represent an incomprehensible notion,’ yct it is 
by no means certain that Christians are en 
titied to attach that conception to the ultimate 
idea of God. We are here on the fringe of a 
great subject that may well restrain our lan- 
guage, but it may with reverence be said that 
it does seem significant that in two private 
conversations Christ Himself uses the terin 
Pneuma, spirit, or ‘wind’ as it is literally, to 
denote God. Surely that was a strange word 
if the object were to emphasize the ‘per 
sonality’ of God? Is there anything that con- 
veys so aptly to the mind the very opposite 
idea?” 

Such, says Mr. Dunn in conclusion, is the 
Eastern idea of the self and its destiny. Tt is 
only when we attempt to compare, or recon- 
cile it, with the hereditary beliefs of the West 
that we perceive, at all vividly. the reason why 
our missionary efforts bear such slight re- 
sults: we can thus imagine how our system 
may appear, to the educated Asiatic, not only 
philosophically imperfect, but also morally in- 
ferior. He recognizes that it is well adapted 
to a race whose energy and acquisitiveness 
have helped it to vast material possessions 
and great material progress; but these are ad 
vantages for which he has never greatly cared. 
He looks upon the unrest from time to time 
disturbing India as largely the inevitable con- 
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21 
sequence of our attempt to plant Westers 
ideas in a soil unsuited to them, and he fears, 
not without some justification, that we are 
trying to the old 
though we can not build anything in their 
place. 


undermine foundations, 
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DESIRE. 
Have caution, O Soul, lest you soar on the 
wings of Desire 
To that Height you aspired to reach—and be- 
yond, to the Fire. 


Lo, Desire is potent. But linger; the Path 
that you choose 
Leads, perchance, where the Sun hides his 


face, and the Hell-waters ooze. 


Lo, Desire is potent. Behold, what you crave 
shall be yours, 
To your uttermost dream and beyond it. 


Justice endures. 


But 


Lo, Desire is potent. A Flood swiftly bearing 
you Thither. 

But, passing your Goal without pause, it will 
carry you-—whither ? 


Lo, Desire is potent. 
not a Fire 

That shall turn, in the end, and enshroud you, 
and fashion your Pyre. 


But pray that it prove 


Desire is abides, 
overruling. 
And Desire, being spent, bends the neck to 


her rod and her schooling. 


Lo, potent. But Justice 


Lo, Desire is potent. 
for your using. 

But mayhap they will hang you, ere night, with 
that rope of your choosing. 


She twists you a rope 


Lo, Desire is potent. Mayhap you will find it 
has knotted 
A scourge for your quivering flesh. 


only God wotted. 


Whereof 


Lo, Desire is potent. Behold in the Sheaves 
you are reaping 
The Harvest of Former Desire. 


to your weeping. 


Se a truce 


Lo., Desire is potent. So weaponed, you will 
not he beaten. 
But the Fruits of Desire. whether Honey or 


Gall. must be eaten. 


Lo, Desire is potent. But endless its waxing 
and waning 
Till with Justice (called Love) it be blent, the 


True Path attaining. 


œ 
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WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

To maintain that Force does not reside in 
the Atoms, but only in the “space between 
them” may be scientific enough; nevertheless 
it is not true. To the mind of an occultist 
it is like saying that water does not reside in 
the drops of which the ocean is composed, but 
only in the space between those drops.—lI’ol. 
1, p. 557. 


The Atom, as known to modern science, is 
inseparable from Purusha, which is Spirit, but 
is now called “energy” in Science.—Vol. I. p. 
637. 


Our globe has its own special laboratory on 
the far-away outskirts of its atmosphere, 
crossing which every atom and molecule 
changes and differentiates from its primordial 
nature.—Vol, I. p. 638. 


There is but one science that can hence- 
forth direct modern research into the one 
path which will lead to the discovery of the 
whole, hitherto occult. truth, and it is the 
youngest of all—Chemistry, as it now stands 
reformed.—Iol. I, p. 635. 


The Atma, or Spirit, the Spiritual SELF, 
passing like a thread through the five subtle 
Bodies, or Principles, Koshas, is called 
“Thread Soul,” or Sutratma in Vedantic 
Philosophy.—V ol. I, p. 669. 


There is no such thing in nature as inor- 
ganic substances or bodies. Stones, minerals, 
rocks, and even chemical “atoms” are simply 
organic units in profound lethargy. Their 
coma has an end and their inertia becomes 
activity.—l ol. I, p. 687. 


“Leibnitz's dynamism," says Professor 
Lachelier, “would offer but little difficulty if, 
with him, the monad had remained a simple 
atom of blind force. But..." One per- 
fectly understands the perplexity of Modern 
Materialism.—l’ol. I. p. 690. 


As says the Esoteric Catechism: “Every 
atom becomes a visible complex unit (a mole- 
cule) and once attracted into the sphere of 
terrestrial activity, the Monadic Essence; 
passing through the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms, becomes man.—-I'ol. I, p. 
679. 


In this age of crass and illogical material- 
ism, the Esoteric Philosophy alone is calcu- 
lated to withstand the repeated attacks on 
all and everything man holds most dear and 
sacred in his inner spiritual life—l‘ol. J, p. 3. 


It is a fundamental law in occultism that 
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there is no rest or cessation of motion in 
Nature.—lol. I, p. 124. 
—_—o——. 


THE DIVINE ALCHEMY. 

This is the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead; that is the transfiguration of the 
hody. 

For the body which is matter, is but the 
manifestation of Spirit: and the word of 
God shall transmute it into its inner being. 

The Will of God is the alchemic crucible : 
and the dross that is cast therein is matter. 

And the dross shall become pure gold, 
seven times refined; even perfect spirit. 

It shall leave behind it nothing; but shall 
he transformed into the Divine image. 

For it is not a new substance; but its al- 
chemic polarity is changed, and it is con- 
verted. 

But except it were gold in ils true nature, 
it could not be resumed in the aspect of 
gold. 

And except matter were spirit, it could not 
revert to spirit. 

To make gold the alchemist must have gold. 

But he knows that to be gold which others 
take to be dross, R 

Cast thyself into the Will of God, and thou 
shalt become as God. 

For thou art God, if thy will be the Divine 
Wil. 

This is the great secret; it is the mystery 
of redemption. 

Within thee, O man, is the universe; the 
thrones of all the Gods are in thy temple. 

l have said unto men, Ye are Gods; ye are 
all in the image of the most High. 

No man can know God unless he first un- 
derstands himself, 

God is nothing that man is not, 

What man is that God is likewise, 

As God is at the heart of the outer world, 
so also is God at the heart of the world with- 
in thee. 

When the God within shall be wholly united 
to the God without, then shalt thou be one 
with the Most High. 


life is the elaboration of soul through the 
varied transformations of matter. Spirit is 
essential and perfect in itself, having neither 
end nor beginning. Spirit is abstract. Soul 
is secondary and perfected, being begotten of 
Spirit. Soul is concrete. And the whole ob- 
ject of creation or manifestation is the evo- 
lution of souls. Spirit is the primary Adam: 
Soul is Eve, the woman, taken out of the side 
of the man. Spirit is the first principle; Soul 
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is the derivative. Spirit, therefore, is pro- 
jected into matter in order that Soul may be 
begotten thereby. Soul is the medium by 
which Spirit is individuated, and in which it 
becomes concrete. The matter is the wax, the 
Soul is the wick, and God is the flame which 
illumines.—From “Clothed with the Sun.” 
—eo 


ONE THING NECESSARY. 

We are learning many things in these pro- 
gressive times, to plow, to irrigate, and to 
grow; to conduct large educational systems, 
municipalities, and means of transport, to use 
nature's forces in a myriad inventions. But 
perhaps the problem of human happiness is of 
more import thun the speed of a steamship 
or cannon-ball, and in this our attainments are 
comparatively meagre. Nor should such an 
aim be unworthy of our effort, seeing that 
throughout the ages it has been ihe guest tha: 
filled the lives and thoughts of those whose 
names and deeds are immortal, 

The problem of human misery and happi- 
ness, the problem of life that must first be 
solved in one’s own heart, is the one thing 
necessary, and it is fraught with an interest 
alive in all departments of man's nature, the 
physical, the intellectual, the psychical, and 
the spiritual. 

For of what worth are worldly assets when 
the human heart is gnawed with unrest or 
anguish, when no spiritual philosophy answers 
the riddles of existence that refuse to he 
silenced? Yet the answers lie open to he 
read. the path ready to be trod by all who 
stand prepared to use the one key that will 
unlock the door which now hars them within 
the iron cage of selfhood, 

That one key is sacrifice in faith—a magic 
key—but its magic does not burst upon one’s 
vision over night. It is long and drawn out 
with many a winding through periods of light 
and darkness. For nature's departments are 
not at variance with the laws of human growth. 
By discipline and reward will she establish a 
faith that knows no doubting, a consciousness 
that looks at life in a realization of its law- 
ful workings. She only asks that man first 
turn to her of his free will, making his initial 
sacrifice of reliance upon her in a blind faith. 
From that time on, as long as be clings with 
cooperation to her cause, the cause of growth 
and goodness, he is her charge. 

Little by little will she lead him en into 
her secret labyrinth, teaching him to know 
the largeness of himself. Little by little will 
he gain courage to let go more and more that 
he may lay it at the feet of others. And all 


this while is dawning within him that won- 
drous light that is the way, the truth, the life 
of every man, and that may, like the candle, 
give of itself in lighting others until all hu- 
manity is won to peace and happiness. 


——_<~—-- 


O Ergane, Providence of Jupiter, divine 
worker, mother of every industry, protectress 
of toil, thou art the nobility of the civilized 
laborer, and settest him so far above the indo- 
lent Scythian; Wisdom, thou to whom Zeus, 
after taking deep thought, after drawing a 
long breath, gave birth; thou who dwelles. 
in thy father, wholly one with him in essence ; 
thou who art his consort and his conscience . 
Energy of Zeus, spark that kindlest and main- 
tainest the fire of heroes and man of genius, 
make thou us rich in spiritual gifts.—Ernest 
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Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. 
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— Tennyson. 
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RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


It is interesting to note that the great 
thinkers have always emphasize the 
agreements between the religion of the 
world, while the small thinkers have em- 
phasized the differences. 
imagines a meeting between the noblest 
representatives of Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, Christianity, Hinduism, and 
Confucianism. He says that without 
doubt they would all find themselves of 
the same religion, they would all be de- 
nounced by their own sects, and they 
would all ridicule the narrow beliefs of 
their own followers. It is the small men, 
the self-interested men, the sectaries and 
the missionaries, who delight in and 
stimulate the religious enmities by which 
they profit, 


The question seems to be of merely 
academic interest, but actually it is one 
of the largest that have cver confronted 
the world. Religions wars have been 
nearly continuous for two thousand years, 
The blood that is now being shed in Eu- 
rope in a war of greed becomes almost 
insignificant in comparison with the blood 
that has been shed in the name of re- 
ligion. It is actually religion that has 
drawn the political frontiers of the world, 
and so piled up the human hates and 
jealousies that are always ready to break 
out into destructive flames. Religion 
was the cause of all the Balkan wars. It 
was religious aggression that turned 
China into a seething volcano, and it was 
the same religious aggression that has 
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kept India on the verge of revolution. 
Religion has been the drawn sword, 
turned both ways, hot and hissing in 
blood, that has divided nation against 
nation and continent against continent. 
But the most cruel and the most ruth- 
less of all wars are those that have been 
waged by Christians against Christians, 
and with nothing but superstitions and 
credulities entrenched upon either side. 


The stupidity and needlessness of the 
whole thing is its most distressing fea- 
ture, In times of general ignorance there 
was at least some excuse for misunder- 
standings not readily removed, but there 
is no such excuse now. A few hours in 
a public library will supply the most 
convincing proof that there is actually 
no difference between the religions of 
the world as those religions were taught 
by their Founders. Wherever differ- 
ences seem to exist there we may detect 
the malice of churches and priests eager 
to fan the fires of human hates. There 
are differences of terminology and of 
emphasis, but no differences of essen- 
tials. Why do we so credulously demand 
from priests and churches an interpreta- 
tion of religious teachings that are so 
exquisitely simple as to need no inter- 
pretation? Why do we allow ourselves 
to be burdened with vast ecclesiastical 
systems of superstition that are wholly 
and obviously at variance with the teach- 
ings that they profess to represent and 
to champion? For example, all the re- 
corded sayings of Christ can be read in 
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an hour, and whoever has so read them 
is in possession of all available knowl- 
edge on the religion of Christ. Erudi- 
tion and scholarship can add nothing to 
it. And yet we continue to tolerate these 
absurdities of creed and dogma, of 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and Westminster 
Confessions, and Catechisms. We bear 
the intolerable burden of gigantic or- 
ganizations, and the still more intol- 
erable burden of bigotries and bitter- 
nesses. There is probably no more re- 
pulsive contrast now visible than the con- 
trast between the actual teachings of 
Christ and the materialisms and the inani- 
ties of the religious systems that pretend 
to promulgate those teachings. Is it not 
time that we began to think? 


Emerson never expressed a greater 
truth than when he said that the great 
religions of the world are identical, one 
with another, But he might have gone 
further than this. He might have said, 
and with equal truth, that the identity is 
so striking as to prove that they ema- 
nated from a common source, that they 
were facets of the same diamond. Such 
indeed is the conviction that must in- 
evitably be forced upon every student 
who has the courage to read with open 
eyes and to liberate himself from the 
crushing weight of prejudice. And if 
the great religions of the world come 
from some common source, if they are 
hut varied renderings of the same spir- 
itual truths, then we are forced to the 
tremendous certainty that there must 
somewhere be an organized and spiritual 
government of humanity and that we must 
look upon the great religious teachers as 
emissaries from that spiritual govern- 
ment, each one adapting his message to 
racial and evolutionary characteristics, 
hut each one preserving intact the essen- 
tial purport of the message. Just as hu~ 
man governments are represented by a 
succession of ambassadors and statesmen 
devoted to the same continuous policies, 
why may we not suppose that the great 
spiritual teachers are similarly devoted to 
the moral progress of the world and to 
its progressive stimulus from age to age. 
How indeed can we suppose otherwise? 
It is indeed a tremendous conception, but 
it is one that we need not be afraid to 
entertain, for in no other way can we 
account for the identity of teaching and 
even of verbal expression. 
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Such is now and has always been the 
teaching of Theosophy, which recognizes 
that there is indeed a Spiritual Govern- 
ment of the world, and that the great re- 
ligious teachers have been its emissaries. 
But it is not only by its sublime and his- 
torical representatives that this Spiritual 
Government has made its influence felt. 
Ceaselessly watching over the welfare of 
humanity, it has been attentive and help- 
ful to every movement of spiritual im- 
port, eternally active in a hundred un- 
seen ways to turn the minds of men away 
from the heresies of seH-interest and 
toward that Universal Life of which they 
are a part. So far from rejecting such 
a conception we are forced alike by logic 
and by religion to receive it. The one 
distinguishing mark of the great world 
teachers has been their love for men, and 
the utter extremities of self-sacrifice by 
which they proved it. Was that love for 
humanity extinguished by their removal 
from earth life? Is such a think think- 
able, secing that they themselves were 
but an incarnated love? Are they then 
still living? And if they are still living 
can we conceive of them as being other 
than active in appropriate ways and un- 
der appropriate conditions, and in that 
same labor of human redemption? And 
if we must admit these things—and we 
can not well escape them unless we are 
materialists—is it unreasonable to expect 
that their continuous influence and ener- 
gies must somewhere be discernible in the 
world, or that they can be other than 
helpful to those who desire their help 
and who merit it by “self-induced and 
self-devised efforts”? How can we sup- 
pose that their interference in human 
affairs was forever at an end when it 
ceased to be visible to human eyes and 
tangible to human touch? 


One of the oldest Scriptures now avaii- 
able, the Bhagavad Gita, represents 
Krishna, or the Soul of the World, as 
saying, “I incarnate from age to age for 
the preservation of the virtuous and for 
the destruction of vice.” It does not 
matter what form that “incarnation” may 
take, whether in the person of one of the 
great world teachers or in the inspiration 
behind the great spiritual movements such 
as the Theosophical. We have only to 
look for it and we shall find it upon the 
pages of history in obedience to the cyclic 
law that sets times and seasons to all 
things. And those who do so find it will 
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sec therein the opportunity for unutter- 
able attainments, for the power to break 
through all the limitations of the senses, 
and to reach that larger consciousness 


“toward which all creation moves.” 
ee 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 

The publication by G. P. Putnam's Sons of 
a new and revised translation of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
has given rise to a fresh outpouring of those 
interpretative comments that are marked alike 
by narrowness of vision and by faulty scholar- 
ship. The mere fact that the Book of the 
Dead contains chapters of an ethical 
sublimity almost without a parallel seems to 
be provocative of what may fairly be de- 
scribed as a veritable frenzy of depreciatory 
comment. And herein the critics have per- 
haps done no more than yield to the coercion 
of preconceived ideas and to the hondage of 
prejudice. We have been told that the litera- 
ture and the learning of Exypt represent “the 
lispings of an infant humanity,” and there- 
fore whatever fails to accord with this dogma 
must be maltreated until it does accord with 
it. The procedure is a simple one and it can 
be applied with success to antiquity in general. 

Into these derogatory comments there is no 
need to enter here at any length. They are 
inspired for the most part either by stupidity 
or by an intellectual malice, and even the 
gods fight in vain against these twin evils. 
Thus we are told from one quarter that the 
chapters of the Book of the Dead are evi- 
dently charms or incantations intended for 
use as substitutes for virtues. The Egyptians, 
we are assured, introduced the effectiveness 
of magic into the moral world, and by magical 
agencies “secured moral justification in the 
hereafter, no matter what the character of the 
deceased may have been.” And this from a 
critic who would probably be shocked by the 
suggestion that it is Christians, and not an- 
cient Egyptians, who have attempted to se- 
cure “moral justification in the hereafter, no 
matter what the character of the deceased 
may have been,” and this, not by magical 
agencies, for they arose to no such height. 
hut by a doctrine of vicarious atonement or 
substitution as repulsive to the moral sense 
as it has proved fatal alike to virtue and to 
peace. Nowhere is there any trace in 
Egyptian literature of an attempt to evade a 
personal moral responsibility. To state the 
contrary is to falsify. Nowhere is there any 
deviation from the declared necessity of puri- 
fication by good deeds as the only way in 
which the favors of the gods could be won, and 
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this may be sufficiently evidenced by the fol- 
lowing single excerpt from the Book of the 
Dead itself, narrating the plea of the “dead 
man” before the throne of Osiris: “Hail to 
thee, great one, Osiris, lord of truth! I come 
unto thee, my lord! I draw nigh unto thee 
to behold thee! I have learned and I know 
thy name! I know the names of the forty 
and two who are with thee, who live and 
watch the wicked who come before the justi- 
fied one! Hail, I know ye! O lords of truth! 
I bring unto you truth! I have destroyed the 
evil within me! I have committed fraud and 
evil against no man! I have oppressed no 
man! I have never diverted justice in the 
halls of human judgment! I have committed 
no wickedness against my brothers on earth! 
I have never caused any man to work beyond 
his strength! I have not been anxious! I 
have not been weak or wretched! I have 
never caused a slave to be ill-treated! There 
is not through fault of mine a suffering one, 
nor a sinful one, nor a weeping one in all the 
world! I have deceived no man! I have 
never given false measures! I have not added 
to the weight of the balance! I have never 
failed to give bread to the hungry, water to 
the thirsty, clothing to the naked, succor to 
him who was in need! I have never harmed 
a child nor injured a widow! I neglected nei- 
ther the beggar nor the needy, nor did I allow 
any one to be a hungered, and for the widows 
I cared as though their husbands were alive! 
I never refused shelter to the traveler nor 
closed my door to him who would enter from 
without! I have purified myself by love, and 
my heart is pure, pure, pure!” 

The invariable conviction of the commen- 
tator that the rituals of the Book of the Dead 
were intended only for funerary purposes is 
more pardonable, since this is what they seem 
to be to those who have never learned to look 
below the surface nor to admit that there is 
anything below the surface to look for. But 
the true student will suspect that the rituals 
have a far deeper significance than this, and 
that the “dead man” whose passage through 
the shades is thus symbolically traced is the 
man who is “dead to the world,” and who is 
making his way Ly self-conquest to the realms 
of spiritual wisdom. We may even go fur- 
ther than this ard speculate on the probability 
that the rituals are actually selected portions 
of the initiation ceremonies, which may per- 
haps have been put also to the ordinary 
funerary uses. ‘There is now available neither 
the space nor the scholarship adequately to 
discuss such a theory, but it is a theory that 
finds some substantial support in the rituais 
themselves. In the meantime we may enter 
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our protest against the habitual belittlement 
of the faiths of antiquity, faiths that were 
often, as in this case, far purer than our own 
and far more effective in the production of 
public and private virtues. 


—_—»—_ 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

The Esotericists maintain that there is no 
inorganic or “dead” matter in Nature, the 
distinction between the two made by science 
being as unfounded as it is arbitrary and de- 
void of reason.—Vol. I, p. 301. 


The evolution of the God-idea proceeds 
apace with man's own intellectual evolution.— 
Vol. 1, p. 348. 


No one can seriously study ancient philoso- 
phies without perceiving that the striking 
similitude of conception in all of them, in 
their exoteric form very frequently, and in 
their hidden spirit invariably, is the result of 
no mere coincidence, but of a concurrent de- 
sign; and that, during the youth of mankind, 
there was but one language, one knowledge, 
one universal religion, when there were no 
churches, no creeds or sects, but when every 
man was a priest unto himself.—Vol. I, p. 
364. 


The Sun, being a central star and not a 
planet, stands with ifs seven planets, in more 
occult and mysterious relations to our Globe 
than is generally known.—Vol. J, p. 628. 


The planets are not merely spheres, twink- 
ling in Space, and made to shine for no pur- 
pose, but they are the domains of various Be- 
ings with whom the uninitiated are so far 
unacquainted, but who have, nevertheless, a 
mysterious, unbroken, and powerful connec- 
tion with men, and globes.—l "ol. J, p. 632. 


The Gods and Monads of the Ancients— 
from Pythagoras down to Leibnitz—and the 
Atoms of the present materialistic schools 
tas borrowed by them from the theories of 
the old Greek Atomists) are only a com- 
pound unit, or a graduated Unity like the hu- 
man frame, which begins with body and ends 
with Spirit.—-bol. 1, p. 672. 


The possibility of the “Soul’’—that is, the 
eternal Spiritual Ego—dwelling in the unseen 
worlds, while its body goes on living on Earth, 
is a pretminently Occult doctrine, especially 
in Chinese and Buddhist philosophy.—l ol. 1. 
h 255. 


So long as there are feot-rules within the 
resources Of cosmos, to appiy to matter, so 
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long will they be able to measure it three 
ways and no more; just as, from the time the 
idea of measurement first occupied a place 
in the human understanding, it has been pos- 
sible to apply measurement in three directions 
and no more. But these considerations do not 
in any way militate against the certainty that, 
in the progress of time, as the faculties of 
humanity are multiplied, so will the charac- 
teristics of matter be multiplied also.—I’ol. I. 
272. 


——— 


“THAT THOU ART.” 
Of what value is the frequent repelition of 
the “That Thou Art” of Oriental philosophy? 


Of no value so long as it remains a mere 
repetition. Of all conceivable value if the 
idea is so firmly realized as to exercise an 
influence upon thought and conduct. 

Try to understand that the object of The- 
osophy is not to persuade its adherents to be- 
lieve something, or to think something, but tu 
become something. The most profound 
knowledge of philosophy, the deepest learning 
in occult science, are wholly useless unless 
they produce a change in the bearing of the in- 
dividual toward other individuals. 

Now the fundamental conception of Theos- 
ophy is the unity of life, but there are thou- 
sands who are willing to assent to such a 
proposition as this and to express their belief 
in it and yet who deny it consistently and 
undeviatingly in their lives. Of what value is 
any belief unless it regulates conduct ? 

The insistence upon the axiom “That Thou 
Art” is intended to help the student to a 
realization of that the Life which is Himself 
is an inseparable part of the Life of the Uni- 
verse which must remain one and indivisible 
no matter in how many countless forms it 
may show itself. Now we may accept this 
intellectually—or think we do—and at the 
same time go on living as though we were 
separated human units, not only independent 
of all other human units, but actually at 
variance with them. But as soon as we 
realize this unity of life we must see also 
that there can be no self-interest which is not 
also the general self-interest, that there can 
be no advantage that is not the advantage of 
all, nor pain that is not the pain of all, nor 
evolution that is not the evolution of all. 
And when we bravely shape our lives in ac- 
cord with this realization we may begin to 
call ourselves occultists, and not before. 
Then we shall look wide-eyed upon the Life 
of the Universe and we shall say to ourselves 
“That Thou Art.” Henceforth that will be- 
come the dominant fact in our consciousness. 
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WAR. 

A Voltairean view of war may be of in- 
terest at this time. Some one has called atten- 
tion to the illuminating discourse between Mi- 
cromégas, gigantic dweller on one of the 
planets revolving about Sirius, and a company 
of our philosophers, as reported in the seventh 
chapter of the amusing fantasy bearing the 
name of the above-mentioned Sirian visitor. 
A free translation of a part of this conversa- 
tion is here offered. After congratulating his 
terrestrial hearers on being so small and add- 
ing that, with so manifest a subordination of 
matter to mind, they must pass their lives in 
the pleasures of intellectual pursuits and 
mutual loye—a veritable spiritual existence— 
the stranger is thus answered by one of the 
philosophers: ‘‘We have more matter than 
we need for the accomplishment of much evil, 


if evil comes from matter, and more mind 


than we need if evil comes from mind. Do 
you know that at the present moment there are 
a hundred thousand fools of our species, wear- 
ing caps, who are killing a hundred thousand 
other animals wearing turbans, or who are 
themselves being massacred by the latter, and 
that almost everywhere on earth this is the 
immemorial usage?” The Sirian, properly 
shocked, demands the reason of these horrible 
encounters between creatures so puny, “It 
is all about a pile of dirt no bigger than your 
heel,” is the reply. “Not that any one of 
these millions of men marching to slaughter 
has the slightest claim to this pile of dirt; the 
only question is whether it shall belong to a 
certain man known as Sultan or to another 
having the title of Czar, Neither of the two 
has ever seen or ever will see the patch of 
ground in dispute, and hardly a single one of 
these animals engaged in killing one another 
has ever seen the animal for whom they are 
thus employed.” Again the stranger ex- 
presses his horror, and declares he has half a 
mind to annihilate with a kick or two the 
whole batch of ridiculous assassins. “Don't 
give yourself the trouble,” is the rejoinder ; 
“they will accomplish their own destruction 
fast enough. Know that ten years hence not a 
hundredth part of these miserable wretches 
will he left alive; and know, too, that even if 
they were not to draw the sword, hunger, 
exhaustion, or intemperance would make an 
end of most of them. Besides, they are not 
the ones to punish, but rather those sedentary 
barbarians who, from the ease and security of 
their private apartments, and while their din- 
ner is digesting, order the massacre of a mil- 
lion men, and then solemnly return thanks to 
God for the achievement.” The visitor from 
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Sirius is moved with pity for a race of beings 
presenting such astonishing contrasts.—Diai, 
en 
PRACTICAL OCCULTISM. 


Practical Occultism is supposed by many to 
be a means whereby one may gain certain 
magical powers for personal benefit or interest, 
indifferent to the results that may follow the 
exercise of those powers. But practical Oc- 
cultism is eminently practical, It teaches first 
of all the nature of man and the universe in 
which he lives, the nature of the occult forces 
and the way to control them. Occultism 
teaches that everything in this or any other 
universe proceeds under law, and that the 
process of fitting one's self to exercise occult 
powers is no easy one. The first step on the 
path that leads to Occultism is a life of al- 
truism, of effort toward the betterment of 
one’s fellow-men, and the destruction in one's 
self of all selfishness and egotism. No easy 
task this, but it is one that must be done, if 
one would tread the path that leads to Master- 
ship. All curious and thoughtless dabbling 
with magic powers can lead to but one result 
—sorcery. The eradication of selfishness, the 
control of thought, and the living a life of 
service and altruism are.the only steps con- 
sistent with true progress along the sublime 
path. 

To help us in our journey Theosophy pre- 
sents certain fundamental teachings explana- 
tory of life, its nature and purpose. The truth 
always explains, The truth lies always in the 
explanation. So with these fundamental 
propositions. They give a sound logical basis 
for right action and are eminently suited to 
those who would pursue the path of Practical 
Occultism. This teaching is a restatement of 
that message which all the great spiritual 
teachers have from time to time brought to 
the world, The present message, Theosophy, 
is broader and more comprehensive than any 
that have preceded it because the world is now 
able to assimilate a greater measure of knowl- 
edge than before. This message is, as already 
stated, eminently practical, for it shows what 
we are, why we are in our present conditions, 
und how we can progress beyond them. 

The first proposition has to do with that 
which we call God, for every peopic has had 
its own conception of the nature of the Deity, 
and a right understanding of the nature of 
the Infinite is indispensable to true progress. 
Any attempt to ascribe personality to the 
Deity is a finite conception and therefore 
gives limits to that which is illimitable. Space 
is the only proper symbol for the nature of 
the Supreme. Space is without conceivable 
beginning or end, It can not be excluded 


web she will. As one casting a ball irom her 
hand, the nature of things hath had its aim 
with every man, not as to the ending only, but 
the first beginning of his course, and passage 
thither, And hath the ball any profit of its 
rising, or loss as it descendeth again, or in its 
fall; or the bubble, as it groweth or breaketh 
on the air? or the flame of the ‘lamp, from 
the beginning to the end of its brief story? 


* * * 


For the one soul in things, taking matter 
like wax in the hands, molds and remolds— 
how hastily !—beast and plant and the babe in 
turn; and that which dieth hath not slipt out 
of the order of Nature, but remaining therein 
hath also its changes there, disporting into 
those elements of which Nature herself, and 
those, too, art compacted. She changes with- 
out murmuring. The oaken chest falls to 
pieces with no more complaining than when 
the carpenter fitted it together. If one told 
thee certainly that on the morrow thou 
shouldst die, or at the furthest on the day 
after, it would be no great matter to thee to 
die on the day after tomorrow, rather than 
tomorrow. Strive to think it a thing no 
greater that thou wilt die—not tomorrow, but 
a year, or two years, or ten years from today. 

* * * 


Thou climbest into the ship, thou hast made 
thy voyage and touched the shore; go forth 
now. Be it into some other life: the divine 
breath is everywhere, even there. Be it into 
forgetfulness forever; at least thou wilt rest 
from the beating of sensible images upon thee, 
from the passions which pluck thee this way 
and that like an unfeeling toy, from those 
long marches of the intellect, from thy toil- 
some ministry to the flesh. 

R 


HELPING THE DEAD. 

Is it possible for us to render any help or 
service to the dead? 

No. But you can render substantial help 
and service to the living, and you will gen- 
erally find that this branch of activity is neg- 
lected by those who show such solicitude for 
the dead. If you will try with any sort of 
sincerity to help the living you will find that 
you have small leisure for anything else. 
Pretensions to aid the dead are always the 
forerunners of the most mischievous forms of 
priestcraft. Once admit such a power as this 
and the next step will be the payment of fees 
for its exercise. Theosophy has no toleration 
for such claims and practices. At the best 
they are unwholesome and at the worst they 
are fraudulent. 
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INVISIBLE HELPERS. 
Who are the “Invisible Helpers”? 


We don't know. Visible helpers are so ex- 
ceedingly scarce that it seems almost a waste 
of time to look for invisible ones, 

—eo 


Look sharply after your thoughts. They 
come unlooked for, like a new bird seen on 
your trees, and, if you turn to your usual task, 
disappear; and you shall never find that per- 
ception again; never, I say—but perhaps 
years, ages, and I know not what events and 
worlds may lie between you and its return. 
In the novel the hero meets with a person 
who astonishes him with a perfect knowledge 
of his history and character, and draws from 
him a promise that, whenever and wherever he 
shall next find him, the youth shall instantly 
follow and obey him. So is it with you and 
the new thought.—Emerson, 

oo 

‘Time runs away with all things, including 

the mind.—V irgil. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. III, No. 5. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


It is not a little significant that so staid 
and conservative a magazine as the Cen- 
tery should admit to its pages an article 
on the collapse of the Church. The 
article was written by Mr. Edwin Davies 
Schoonmaker, who first asks, “Has the 
Church Collapsed?” and then proceeds to 
answer his own question in the affirma- 
tive. The editor of the Century is dis- 
posed to deprecate some of Mr. Schoon- 
maker's remarks, as of course he would 
be bound to do. At the same time he 
says that there is a very clear realiza- 
tion that all is not well with the Church, 
and he suggests that in the effort to gain 
the whole world it has lost its own soul. 

Such is precisely the contention of Mr. 
Schoonmaker himself. The primitive 
church, he says, was the antithesis of the 
rule of the Cæsars. It supplanted ma- 
terial grandeur by humility and sim- 
pheity, and it was this force of contrast 
that gave it the initial successes of the 
earlier centuries. To the first Christians 
it scemed an impossible thing to serve 
both God and Mammon. The Kingdom 
of Christ was “not of this world,” and 
wherever there was an ambition toward 
temporal power there must be also a 
waning of the spiritual power. There 
must be a choice between Cæsar and God, 
between ambition and renunciation, be- 
tween magnificence and simplicity, be- 
tween the world and the spirit. These 
opposites could not be reconciled. The 
chasm was “unbridgeable and eternal.” 

tut the Church proceeded forthwith to 
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attempt the impossible. The overthrow 
of the Cæsars seemed to leave a vacant 
throne and an unwielded sceptre, and the 
Church proceeded to possess them both. 
The Kingdom of Christ was “not of this 
world.” The Church of Christ proceeded 
to establish itself in and on this world. 
Surrounded by pagan sentiment and alle- 
gory, it conciliated them by adopting 
them. Forbidding the worship of Rontu- 
lus and Mars, it merely transferred to 
Jesus their attributes and myths. And so 
the first span of the bridge between Christ 
and Cesar was the denial of the humanity 
of Jesus. The founder of the Church had 
become a miraculous being and thus ac- 
ceptable to a paganism, itself degenerate 
and decadent, that demanded a super- 
natural deity. 

There is no need to elaborate a page of 
history that is now becoming so clearly 
legible and that is a mournful reminder 
of the fate that has befallen other re- 
ligious systems that have succumbed, just 
as individuals succumb, to the fatal fasci- 
nations of ambition and of greed. The 
Church did, indeed, succeed to the throne 
of the Cæsars, but its triumph was alike 
us disgrace and its destruction. It had 
no right upon that throne. It was no 
longer the Church of Christ, but a mere 
reincarnation of imperial power and in- 
tent upon the preservation of that power 
by theological diplomacies, by casuistries, 
by chicane, and hy the sword. The Ro- 
man Empire with its mighty and splendid 
materialisms had not been destroyed, as 
it suited the Church to proclaim, It had 
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merely been transformed into a vast ec- 
clesiastical organization, possessing all 
the ancient temporal powers, and with the 
added authorities of a coercive and tyran- 
nical superstition. For nineteen centuries 
it has wielded those powers without a 
challenge and with the full public cer- 
tainty that all was well with the world. 
And now we find that the cycle of the 
Roman Empire has repeated itself in the 
Church which supplanted it, and that we 
are “falling into the same moral vacuum 
into which the Roman Empire fell.” 
After eighteen hundred years it is as easy 
for men to thrust bayonets into each other 
as it was in the heathen world. Indeed it 
is a good deal easier, and so Mr. Schoon- 
maker asks, “Js it not apparent that the 
Church has collapsed?” 

The learned author’s case is a strong 
one, but if adequate space had been avail- 
able to him it might have been yet 
stronger. He has shown how the teach- 
ings of Jesus were deliberately changed 
for the purposes of a political ambition, 
and how the joint worship of God and 
Mammon had degenerated into a frank 
worship of the latter alone. It would 
have been interesting if he could have 
dwelt upon the steps by which the sys- 
tem of Jesus was thus diverted and 
robbed of all its spiritual values. For in- 
stance, he might have touched on the 
ban placed by the Church on the ancient 
teaching of reincarnation, a teaching 
that was a part of primitive Christianity, 
and that lay like a fortification against 
the pretensions of the new priesthood. 
And indeed it was but natural that such 
a teaching as this should be the first to 
succumb to the attack of a sacerdotalism 
intent upon authority and power and up- 
on nothing else. For no priesthood could 
exist side by side with a popular belief 
in reincarnation. There could be no de- 
pendence upon mediation or intercession 
in the light of a conception of life and 
death and rebirth that made every man 
the master of his own destinies, the cap- 
tain of his own soul, the sole arbiter of 
his own future. The prevalence of such 
a belief, its support in the sacred 
writings, its powerful championship in 
the earliest Church, made no difference 
to an ecclesiastical organization deter- 
mined upon the control of the next world 
as it had already secured the control of 
this onc, and wholly unscrupulous as to 
the means by which it was to be done. 
Either the teaching of reincarnation had 
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to be destroyed or ecclesiasticism it- 
self must surrender its pretensions and 
disappear. And of course the issue was 
not at all in doubt. 

The churches were indeed powerful, 
but time has fought against them and it 
has prevailed, as it always must prevail. 
But time will not prevail against the 
spiritual aspirations of a humanity which 
has now been brought by a stern and aw- 
ful Nemesis to a realization that therc 
is no religion other than a human broth- 
erhood to which all other things are 
added. A tree, we are told, shall be 
known by its fruits. What, then, are the 
fruits of this tree of ecclesiasticism which 
has thus proudly spread its branches to 
the four points of the compass, inviting, 
nay commanding, the people of the earth 
to assemble in its shade with gifts and 
praises? The fruits of the tree are 
eighteen millions of soldiers, sowing 
with salt the cities of the world, creating 
deserts where there were gardens, and 
blasting with whirlwinds of hate the 
habitations of men. It is a costly price 
to pay. 

But even this shall pass away. 
need have no doubts of that. Results are 
not greater than their causes. The 
waters will not rise higher than their 
source, and the cup when it has been 
drained is empty. All that abides is the 
spiritual nature of man, exhaustless and 
self-sustained. And already that spirituai 
nature is making itself known, not by 
futile cries for peace when there is no 
peace, nor by an emotionalism that weeps 
for effects but that has no tears for 
causes, nor by a zeal that places its fool- 
ish faith in the power of self-interest and 
of intellect. The spiritual nature of man 
is already pointing to the one thing that 
is necessary, and it will no longer have 
a truce with religious authorities, blind 
leaders of the blind, nor with organiza- 
tions, nor with the systems of creed that 
narcotize and stupefy the conscience. 
And that one thing is human brotherhood 
and the demonstration that it is in very 
truth a fact in nature and the only fact 
upon which all religions must be builded. 

———— 

If the eye were not of the nature of the 
sun, how could we behold light? If divine 
force were not at work in us, how could di- 
vine things delight us ?—Gocthe. 


We 
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Life and death are found in our living even 
as in our dying.—Heraclitus, 
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THE WILL. 

The theosophical philosophy states that the 
will is something that can not be defined, that 
it is omnipotent, that it is not limited, and 
that it can not be exhausted. It is everywhere 
present, and it is guided by thought and mind. 
The mind is the director of the will, and mind 
operates in connection with the desires of the 
individual. 

And in speaking of the mind we may use- 
fully remember that man is neither mind nor 
body, for both are constantly changing. The 
man himself is always the same through all 
these changes of mind and body. There is 
something within him that does not depend on 
change, but is the ruler and the experiencer 
of those changes. 

Perhaps it would be well to recapitulate the 
main theosophical teachings with regard to 
man. Now these may be classified under three 
fundamental groups which lie at the root of 
all knowledge and upon which every religion, 
science, and philosophy is based. 

The first of these concerns God or the Su- 
preme, than which nothing can be greater. 
All peoples have notions in regard to this 
great cause of all manifested life. All these 
ideas are probably wrong, or at least inade- 
quate, since they can be no more than concep- 
tions of the human mind and therefore they 
can not by any possibility contain that which 
is infinite. There is One Absolute Principle— 
a Principle, not a Being—regarding which all 
speculation is vain, for the Infinite is not de- 
finable. This Principle is the cause and sus- 
tainer of all that was, is, or ever shall be. 
We know that there is Space and that Space 
has neither beginning nor end, Can we con- 
ceive the Infinite to be less than Space? Each 
one of us is a part of that Great Infinite, and 
just as one drop of water contains within ir 
all that exists in the ocean, so every being 
contains all the power existing in the whole. 
Each one of us is the Self, the observer and 
experiencer of all. He and he alone is the 
seer and the knower. There is but one Self 
which seeks expression in manifold forms. 
The real basis of man’s nature is divinity, 
Spirit. Our very self is God, and all that a 
man may know of God is in, and by, and 
through, himself. Here we have the greatest 
basis for all possible knowledge and power. 

The second proposition relates to all that 
goes under the heading of Law. We know 
that, in nature, everything proceeds under law 
and in cycles. All of us are familiar with 
such common phenomena as the regular suc- 
cession of night and day, the seasons, the ebb 
and flow of the tides. This same law applies 
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to the alternate succession of life and death. 
There is a universal law operating in all king- 
doms of nature. All growth proceeds in these 
cycles and periods. We go thus from life to 
life. If we are to gain ascendancy over any 
of the elements of nature we must first learn 
the operation of law in man and nature. 
There is one great law that rules all these 
periods, the law of action and reaction, This 
law is familiar to us in the axiom that “What- 
soever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” 
Theosophists call it the Law of Karma. 

The third fundamental states that there is 
no being whatsoever in the universe but has 
evolved and is evolving, and this process is 
from within outwards. Each being has the 
power to progress. Man has self-conscious- 
ness and understands somewhat the nature of 
the beings below him. What more is there 
for him to know? Analogy should teach us 
that his possibilities are limitless. 

Man is at present sensing his own nature, as 
it were. He asks himself the meaning of all 
this complexity, the cause of it, and the man- 
ner in which it can be changed. If we have 
these ideas we must perceive that in the past 
some may have asked the same questions that 
we are now asking, that there may be beings 
who have passed through the stages we are 
now in, and they may be the very ones whom 
we know as the saviors of men. They all 
taught the same doctrine. There is then a 
body of perfected men, the product of past 
civilizations, and they have a body of knowl- 
edge that is actually the science of life. We 
have in us the same power to know that they 
have. They have but extended the efficiency 
of the instruments they have. They began by 
fulfilling every duty that they had to do. In 
so doing they opened the door to the full play 
of Spirit. It is we alone who stand in the 
way of the full use of the human will. We 
need to clarify our minds and so gain a true 
conception of what life is. We must enlarge 
our ideas of life and learn to see it as a con- 
tinuity. There is no cessation of conscious- 
ness. The action of the Soul is through ideas. 
If we hold small ideas we shall have small 
force. Large ideas held in the mind give 
great force. Consciousness does not change. 
What it sees is changed. Consciousness, the 
Self, is the one permanent observer and ex- 
periencer of all that it goes through. Nothing 
but that which is itself permanent can see 
change. We could arouse in ourselves a 
power of perception which would open to us 
the whole field of being if we would but let 
go of our false ideas. We should realize, too, 
that no selfish motives on our part can open 
the doors of that great force of Will, Fortu- 
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nately for us we are not as yet able to use 
such a power as this because selfishness is it- 
self the paralysis of Will. Only by the re- 
moval of selfishness can we allow the great 
spiritual forces of nature to play through us. 
only then can we make the human will om- 
nipotent by polarizing it to the Divine Will. 
—— s 
WISDOM FROM THE “SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

To live as a conscious entity in the Eternity, 
the passions and senses of man must die be- 
fore his body does.—Vol, J, p. 495. 


Occultism says that in all cases Matter is 
the most active when it appears inert. A 
wooden or a stone block is motionless and 
impenetrable to all intents and purposes. 
Nevertheless and de facto, its particles are in 
ceaseless eternal vibration which is so rapid 
that to the physical eye the body seems abso- 
lutely devoid of motion; and the spatial dis- 
tance between those particles in their vibra- 
tory motion is—considered from another plane 
of being and perception—as great as that 
which separates snowflakes or drops of rain. 
—lol. 1, p. 553. 


It is the priesthood which has to be held 
responsible for the reaction of our day in 
favor of Materialism. It is by worshipping 
and enforcing on the masses the worship of 
the shells of pagan ideals—personified for pur- 
poses of allegory—that the latest exoteric re- 
ligion has made of Western lands a Pande- 
monium, in which the higher classes worship 
the golden calf, and the lower and ignorant 
masses are made to worship an idol with feet 
of clay.—Iol. I. p. 632. 


It is the spiritual evolution of the inner, 
immortal Man that forms the fundamental 
tenet of the Occult Sciences.—l’ol. 1, p. 65. 


Every nation and tribe of the Western 
Aryans, like their Eastern brethren of the 
Fifth Race, has had its Golden and its Iron 
Age, its period of comparative irresponsi- 
bility, or its Satya Age of purity, and now 
several of them have reached their [ron Age, 
the Kali Yuga, an age black with horrors,— 
Vol. 1, p. 706. 


The Secret Doctrine teaches the progres: 
sive development of everything, worlds as well 
as atoms; and this stupendous development 
has neither conceivable beginning nor imagi 
nahle end.—Iol. J. p. 74. 


The ant may also, for all we know, see the 
avenging finger of a Personal God in the hand 
of the urchin who, under the impulse of mis- 
chief, destroys, in one moment, its ant-hill, 
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the labor of many weeks—long years in the 
chronology of insects. The ant, feeling it 
acutely, may also, like man, attribute the un- 
deserved calamity to a combination of provi- 
dence and sin, and see in it the result of the 
sin of its first parent.—} "ol. 1, p. 157. 


There is a Vital Principle without which no 
molecular combinations could ever have re- 
sulted in a living organism, least of all in the 
so-called “inorganic” Matter of our plane oi 
consciousness,—Vol. I. p. 661, 

—— 
THE SKANDHAS. 

If it is the divine soul of man that re- 
incarnates, how is it that children at a very 
early age begin to show characteristics that 
are not at all divine? Where do these come 
from? 


It is not only the soul that reincarnates. 
In a sense the lower nature may be said to 
reincarnate also in the form of the Skandhas, 
which may be described as the dregs of the 
old passional nature and which are said to 
wait “on the threshold of birth” for the soul 
as it emerges from Devachan or the heaven 
world. But for this reincarnation of the 
Skandhas every birth would be a new be- 
ginning and there would be no provision for 
the continuance of the old conflict between 
the higher and the lower. 

If we had the scriptural vision necessary 
for the observation of the post-mortem pro- 
cesses we should see that death was presently 
followed by the separation of the higher and 
the lower principles. The time necessary for 
this separation would obviously depend upon 
the extent to which they had already been 
separated by conscious effort during life. 
This work has been largely done in the case 
of the man who has cultivated his spiritual 
nature hy the altruistic life. In the case of 
the selfish materialist the two sets of prin- 
ciples would strongly cohere, and ¢he process 
of separation would be correspondingly long 
and possibly painful. But when the separa- 
tion is finally affected the higher nature passes 
upward into Devachan, while the lower na- 
ture, now resolved into the Skandhas, waits in 
its own place for the reémergence of the soul 
from Devachan and its reincarnation in a hu- 
man body. But for this there would be no 
continuation of the nature as a totality, and 
there could be no resumption of the struggle 
at the point where it was left off, 

It will he seen from this that the Skandha- 
are in a sense a part of the mechanism of 
Karma, The lower nature that has been al- 
lowed to gain the upper hand during one life 
will reappear as the tyrannical force of the 
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next life, and its strength will be precisely 
the strength that we have allowed it to ac- 
quire. 

You will find a particularly lucid description 
of the post-mortem states in the Key to The- 
osophy. by H. P. Blavatsky, and also in the 
Ocean of Theosophy, by W. Q. Judge. 

—_—q—————. 


SOUND AND COLOR. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Call 
and Post puts some questions to Professor 
Garrett P. Serviss on a matter of much in- 
terest to students of the occult. The reply of 
Professor Serviss shows the close approxima- 
tion of some modern scientific speculations to 
the ancient occult doctrines. The questions 
are as follows: 

“Is it true that when a sound is so high- 
pitched that we can not hear it, it turns into 
some color, i. e., affects our optic nerve? Is 
the difference of colors due to the vibrations 
of patter? May matter itself eventually be 
resolved into different rhythmic motions?” 

To these questions the learned professor 
returns the following answers: 

“To answer your first question consider 
these facts; 

“Sound is due to the vibration of matter 
(either gaseous, liquid, or solid) of such a 
character and frequency that it affects our 
auditory nerves with a sensation which we 
call hearing. Ordinary sounds are conveyed 
to our ears by vibrations of the atmosphere, 
which consists of a mixture of gases. These 
vibrations are known as ‘sonorous waves.’ 
According to Helmholtz'’s experiments, the 
ear can not detect any sound if the number 
of vibrations per second is less than 16 or 
more than 38,000. But this is an extreme es- 
timate. e All ordinary musical sounds are com- 
prised between about 40 and 4000 vibrations per 
second, covering about seven octaves, The 
lengths of the sonorous waves corresponding 
to frequencies of 40 and 4000 per second are 
tespectively 28 feet and twenty-eight one- 
hundredths of a foot, the latter being a trifle 
more than three and one-third inches. 

“Now, turn to light. Light is due to a vi- 
bration of a medium called the ether, or 
‘uminiferous ether,’ which is supposed to 
pervade all space, and to pass freely through 
all matter, while being itself exempt from the 
ordinary limitations and properties of matter. 
Just as in the case of sound, the vibrations 
that give rise to the sensation of light belong 
to a series of waves, only a small part of 
which possess the requisite length and fre- 
quency necessary to affect the organs of sight. 
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It is important to remember the distinction 
that the ‘light waves’ are in the ether, while 
the ‘sound waves’ are in the atmosphere, or 
some other ordinary material substance. 

“If the rapidity of the vibrations in the 
ether is less than about 460 million-million 
per second, or more than about 680 million- 
million per second, they make no impression 
on the optic nerve, and we see no light. The 
wave lengths corresponding with the frequen- 
cies just mentioned are respectively about one 
39,000th of an inch and one 58,000th of an 
inch. 

“Within these limits notable differences in 
the effects produced upon the eye by waves of 
various lengths occur. These differences are 
the origin of colors. The longest and slowest 
of the waves included in the limits named 
above produce the sensation of red; the short- 
est and most rapid produce the sensation of 
violet; intermediate waves produce the sensa- 
tions of orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and intermediate shades. When all the lumi- 
nous waves are blended together in the cye 
they give the effect of white light. 

“From what has just been said you will 
see that it would be impossible for such a 
direct relation as your question indicates to 
exist between the vibrations of sound and 
those of light. A sound that becomes so 
shrill that it passes upward on the gamut be- 
yond the reach Of the ear may still be a 
sound for some creature, like an insect, with 
an organ of vision constructed to respond to 
vibrations of very high frequency. But it 
could not merge into the minute etheric vi- 
brations that produce the sensation of color 
without itself in some manner passing over 
from the realm of ordinary matter into that 
of extraordinary matter which seems to be oc- 
cupied by the ether, 

“We have no direct knowledge of any such 
correspondence, but I am far from thinking 
that it does not exist. The answer to your 
second question plainly suggests that it does 
exist, because that answer is that the difer- 
ence of colors is due to vibrations of matter 
—the matter of which the optic nerve and the 
brain are composed. Yet, since the vibrations 
which produce the sensation of light and color 
are, originally, in the ether, they must, in 
some manner, be able to pass over to ordi 
nary matter, else they could not cause any 
sensation. It is something like what occurs 
when sonorous waves conveyed through the 
air from a musical string set another musical 
string to singing the same note. The air is 
an incomparably rarer substance than the 
String, and similarly the ether is incompar- 
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ably rarer than the substance of the auditory 
nerve. 

“The third question leads to speculative 
ground, which could not be traversed at the 
end of a brief article. It touches the vast 
problem of the nature of matter, which is 
now occupying the best powers of the greatest 
living thinkers and observers. I may say, 
however, that everything at present seems to 
indicate that motion, or a rhythmic character, 
does lie at the basis of matter. It is often 
said, nowadays, that matter is simply elec- 
tricity in motion, but that does not convey 
any clear idea to the mind, because we do 
not yet know what electricity is, while there 
are speculative intellects whose vertiginous ex- 
cursions would upset all our ordinary notions 
about motion.” 

———_>_—— 


FAITH. 

We who would come to know the meaning 
of security in that spiritual fortress wherein 
there is no thought for the morrow, wherein 
nothing comes too early or too late, wherein 
there is the guidance of a holy power, must 
hearken first to the great mandate of Faith. 

That mandate is for an unswerving codpera- 
tion with the spiritual purpose of life as 
sounded along each step of the way by the 
voice in the heart of man. It demands at one 
time an unfaltering rush into the valley of 
death, at another patience for the space of a 
moment. He who would serve cares not 
which. He cares only to hear and quickly 
to execute, for his life and action are ex- 
panded into the limitless subtleties of spir- 
ituality, where he can not see, but where he 
knows no failure is can he but hearken and 
have the courage to act. Such faith need 
neither scheme nor plan. How would it dare 
when it surveys that which has come to pass. 
Its only knowledge is to see and forthwith 
to do. Perhaps today, tomorrow, and all wili 
have changed. 

The mandate of Faith has a twofold pur- 
pose and a twofold action. Its charge is 
the evolution of the whole, but likewise the 
evolution of the individual. If its precepts 
are unerringly followed the individual gains 
more and more the power to cooperate and to 
see into the larger workings of life; and, in 
the great whole itself, the spiritual force ts 
quickened, gaining a momentum that forever 
grows into the ideal of that which is to be. 
It is as a grain of yeast working within to 
leaven the loaf. And miraculously the whole 
is leaven. 

Tt is as quietly, as subtly, as steadily, that 
the regeneration of the spiritual nature of 
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the man and of humanity comes to pass, and 
with miracles as great along the way. For 
he has no sooner cast himself into the valley 
of death at Faith's bidding than it is trans- 
formed into the valley of life. It is life with 
a glory unknown before, and an ever and ever 
new glory with each death until death is 
truly “swallowed up in victory,” the victory 
of life forevermore in the realization of an 
eternal spiritual nature that is above all 
limitation, that can reach up and up in an ever- 
expanding consciousness, that in the flesh can 
see its God if man will but wed himself to 
Faith, relying on the survival and endurance 
of the powers of good and hearkening at 
every stage in the battle for spiritual freedom 
to the voice in his heart; relinquishing his 
hold at Faith’s challenge without a falter, he 
her command for the “first born,” for a cup 
of cold water, or for the mortification of a 
passing pang. It has to be, else she would 
not have asked it. 

No longer will responsibility rest on poor 
weak shoulders, not if coöperation be cém- 
plete. For man is now a shuttle in the loom 
of life and he can not move amiss. His for- 
tune is assumed by the Soul of Life itself. 
But reaction will surely come with all its 
crushing weight if he who moves within the 
whirlwind of life’s higher realm should falter 
for thought of self. 

For Faith, the Law, the everlasting link 
between Man’s transitory self and life divine 
will brook no swérving service. It has ever 
said, “You who would know me must be 
mine,” and “I will repay.” And he who fol- 
lows the lead of such enduring greatness will 
come to know the magnitude of divinity. 

That which seems hard to bear his eye 
of Faith will show him as the only means to 
knowledge; that which seemed chance will 
prove an angel's touch. In and out, Winding 
his way in “the great purpose,” willing to go. 
or come, or stay, to have or to let go, he will 
he borne on by the law in which his life is 
laid. That which is his will find its way to 
him from out the depths of time and space; 
and influence and circumstance will guide him 
to his post throughout the countless worlds, 
always progressing and doing that which 
counts in the real meaning of himself and 
life. 


——— 

Happy is he who has seen the Mysteries 
and then descends into the hollow earth, He 
knows the end of life, and he knows the be- 
ginning promised by Zeus.—Pindar. 

——_——~—_—— 

All souls are preéxistent in the Worlds of 

Emanation.—Boevk of Wisdom, 
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CRIMINALITY. 


What has Theosophy to say to the problem 
of criminality? 

Before this question could be answered it 
would be necessary to reach some accurate 
definition of criminality. The dictionary tells 
us that crime is an offense against the crimi- 
nal code of laws, that is to say against a code 
that is human and therefore artificial. And 
hecause this code is human and artiticial {t 
bears no necessary relation to morality. Thus 
there are many actions that are now legally 
criminal that a few years ago were innocent, 
just as some actions may be legally wrong 
and morally right. There was a time when 
it was a crime to be a Quaker, or a Protestant, 
or to hear Mass, but there has never been a 
time when it was a crime to kill other men 
if the killing were done in a regular whole- 
sale way and under the sanction of military 
orders and a uniform. The criminal code 
may be said to be an effort of society to save 
itself from what it believed to be evils, but 
sometimes the criminal code itself has been 
the greatest of all moral crimes. Sometimes 
it has been the product of human terror, and 
not of human justice. 

But there are some actions that are both 
legally and morally wrong and probably it is 
these actions to which you refer. But they 
are wrong because they offend the moral law; 
the offense also against human law is inci- 
dental and coincident. Therefore all that we 
have to consider is the offense against the 
moral law, and possibly if we were able truly 
to estimate such actions we should know that 
it might be a greater offense to send thoughts 
of ill-will against a man than to rob his house. 
The only criminal Jaws that society can legiti- 
mately make are those that seek to enforce 
a moral law. 

Now there are some considerations that the 
* Theosophist is bound to entertain when he 
faces the problem of criminality, and perhaps 
the statement of one of these considerations 
will be sufficient to clear the ground. The 
Theosophist will look at the criminal in the 
light of reincarnation. He will remember that 
the only visible portion of the criminal’s life 
is but an infinitesimal part of the whole, and 
that the time must certainly come in this or 
in some other incarnation when his real 
spiritual nature will assert itself and redeem 
him. A false philosophy has taught us to es- 
timate the importance of events and actions 
by a time standard of threescore years and 
ten, but we shall never reach accurate con- 
clusions until we have learned to measure the 
importance of events and actions by stand- 
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ards of eternity. If we were to do this we 
might see that even a whole lifetime of wrong- 
doing might be no more indicative of true 
character than a bad day in the life of a child. 
It is this larger time scale that we need to 
measure not only the problem of criminality, 
but all other problems. When once we have 
acquired it we shall acquire also a larger 
mercy toward others and a larger equanimity 
and confidence for ourselves. 
_@e——— 
Daughters of Time, the hypocrite Days, 
Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

—Emerson. 
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threatening Nemesis of “natural law.” 
Obscurity and silence may be our best 
protection, 

Indeed the glibness with which we talk 
of the “survival of the fit” is not a little 
remarkable. Are we then so sure that 
we know what constitutes fitness, or that 
our little standards of value are applicable 
to individual lives that are immortal and 
whose past and future are alike hidden 
from us? Is our angle of vision wide 
enough to justify a dogmatism on such a 
matter as this? Are we sure that nature 
values the individual in proportion to his 
capacity to serve Mammon, his skill in 
directing public attention upon himself, 
his ability to serve the aims of what, by 
a curious perversity of judgment, it 
pleases us to call civilization? Presum- 
ably not even Miss Mann would advocate 
the scrap pile for the wealthy selfishness 
that amounts to moral insanity, for the 
hideous atnbitions that make wars, for 
the reckless greeds that debauch com- 
munities and destroy the soul of a city. 
Of course the scrap pile is intended for 
those whose mental and moral delinquen- 
cies are small and therefore contemptible, 
since not even the eugenist has suggested 
the artificial extinction of the real ene- 
mies of the race, of those evil ones to 
whom wealth and position have given a 
power immeasurably greater than the 
mischievous capacities of the poor and 
the outcast. Once more let us be careful 
in these ceaseless invocations of natural 
law. We might be heard. 

Professor Huxley once addressed him- 
self to the problem of the survival of the 
fit, and with results surprising to com- 
placency. . That such a law exists, he 
said, is true enough, but let us be careful 
how we interpret its meaning, since na- 
ture’s conception of fitness may differ 
widely from our own. In the lower king- 
doms of nature a fitness to survive is 
shown by the longest claws and the 
sharpest teeth, by a predatory instinct 
that tramples on the weak and sustains 
itself by violence and cruelty. And be- 
cause we are still allied to those lower 
kingdoms we suppose that the same 
standard of values holds good in human 
evolution, 

But it does not hold good in human 
evolution, according to the most distin- 
guished scientist of his day. The law it- 
self apphes to all kingdoms of nature and 
to all times, but its application changes. 
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The “fitness” of the man is not the same 
as the “fitness” of the animal. Indeed it 
is something diametrically opposite, since 
self-assertion is the law of life for the 
animal and self-sacrifice is the law of life 
for the man. Nature intends to destroy 
and not to preserve the predatory human 
being. It is upon him that the sentence 
of annihilation has been passed. In in- 
voking the law of natural survival he 
pronounces his own doom. And when 
Professor Huxley made this surprising 
assertion he showed a grasp and compre- 
hension of spiritual laws enviable alike 
in its scope and accuracy. If happiness 
is the end and aim of all human endeavor 
we must at once concede the fact that the 
happiness of every human being is ex- 
actly proportioned to his capacity for 
self-sacrifice. The Nemesis of nature is 
already working visibly in human affairs, 
since unhappiness and selfishness are in- 
separable companions. 

There can be no legislative or amelio- 
rative wisdom without a knowledge of 
the spiritual philosophy, just as there can 
be ng medical wisdom without a knowl- 
edge of the human body. For some years 
now we have been trying to build a fabric 
of social happiness upon a theory of 
selfish individualism intensified by ma- 
terialism, and not even that peculiar kind 
of mental debility known as “optimism” 
can profess to be satisfied with the result. 
We have deluded ourselves by the amaz- 
ing theory that we can attain to happiness 
hy acquiring things, and we have con- 
temptuously ignored the patent fact that 
those who have acquired the most things 
are also the least happy. But still the 
chatterings of ignorance fill the air. Still 
we are impudently assured that the mil- 
lennium awaits the amassing of more 
wealth, its more equal distribution, and 
the hustling on to scrap piles of those 
whom we have first corrupted and would 
now torture. Appalled by a bloodshed 
that is the direct result of the worship of 
Mammon we demand as a remedy that 
the worship of Mammon become still 
more fervent. In a world that is foetid 
and damned with materialism we are still 
willing to listen to the bandar log, the 
tree folk, of eugenism and heredity. who 
tell us that the human soul, from which 
alone can come the salvation of men, is 
no mere than the controllable product of 
the body, and to be thrown on the scrap 
pile with the body. and that the highest of 
all human aims is “self-preservation,” 
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And the protesting voice of the spiritual 
philosophy which sees in every nuinan be- 
ing an immortal life bound to the wheel 
of law is hushed or silenced as “imprac- 
ticable” by the blatant ignorances of 
those aptly described by H. P. Blavatsky 
as the monkeys of science. 

—eoe 


SCIENCE. 
I do not understand why so many remarks 
derogatory to science are heard at theo- 
sophical meetings. Why is this? 


It would be absurd to speak slightingly of 
science, and it is never done except in a col- 


loquial way. Science means knowledge, and 
we can not know anything that is untrue. We 
may make certain speculations or guesses. We 


may have theories or dogmas, but it is only 
truth that can be known. 

But the word science is often applied to the 
speculations, theories, guesses, or dogmas of 
scientific men, and doubtless it is this that 
you have heard condemned. It was scientific 
men who denied the circulation of the blood 
and persecuted to death their great opponent 
who said that the blood did circulate. But 
their denial was not science. It was a dogma 
and a prejudice. Scientists derided mes- 
merism, and electricity, and meteors, and the 
possibilities of the steam engine, but their de- 
rision was nct science. It was mere folly. 
Whatever science knows it can enable us also 
to know, such as the facts of chemistry, but 
it can not enable us to know, for example, 
that a human being is only a human body. 
If it could do this it would already have done 
it, and to the satisfaction of all intelligent 
persons, just as it can satisfy all intelligent 
persons as to the components of water. Such 
a view of human nature is only a guess. It 
can demand no respect as science, inasmuch 
as it is not science at all. True science is 
not open to dispute, because its contentions 
can be proved. No one disputes that three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. 

It is an evil custom of the day to make 
statements of guesses and theories and to 
label them as science. Whoever is bold 
enough to dispute them is then charged with 
ignorance and a contempt for knowledge. 
These statements are usually preceded with 
the formula “science has now proved,” or “as 
is well known to science," although science 
knows nothing of the sort and therefore can 
not prove it. Thus we find it often stated 
that “science has now proved" that the Moon 
was once a part of the Earth, and was thrown 
oft into space, although there is not a trace of 
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evidence for this, while there is a great deal 
of evidence that the Earth originated from 
the Moon. If our Moon was born in this 
way we may assume that all other Moons of 
other planets came into being by a similar 
process, which no one of importance has sug- 
gested so far as we are aware. And yet we 
are constantly asked to believe in such an 
origin for the Moon, just as though it were 
a proved fact instead of merely the latest in 
a long line of guesses and doomed in its turn 
to be supplanted. 

Our newspapers are full of this sort of 
fraudulent science, and it is chiefly the work 
of those whose main object in life is to be 
talked about and to have their pictures printed. 
Thus we read all kinds of nonsense about 
heredity and eugenism and a score of other 
things—some of them very nasty things—and 
they are all solemnly presented as science, 
whereas many of them are no more than the 
silly guesses of half-educated professors with 
a yearning to be conspicuous. When you read 
henceforth that “science knows” this or that 
it would be well to ask how science knows it. 
and in what way science can help you to know 
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INSPIRATION. 


Philo, said by some to be a reincarnation of 
Plato, writes: “I do not shrink from relating 
what has happened to me innumerable times. 
Often when I wished to put my philosophical 
thoughts in writing, in my accustomed way, 
and saw quite clearly what was to be set down, 
I nevertheless found my mind barren and 
rigid, so that I was obliged to desist without 
having accomplished anything, and seemed to 
be hampered with idle fancies. At the same 
time I could not but marvel at the power of 
the reality of thought, with which it rests to 
open or to close the womb of the human soul. 
Another time, however, | would begin empty, 
and arrive, without any trouble, at fullness. 
Thoughts came flying like snowflakes or grains 
ef corn invisibly from above, and it was as 
though divine power took hold of me and in- 
spired me, so that I did not know where | 
was, who was with me. who I was, or what I 
was saying or writing: for just then the flow 
of ideas as given to me, a delightful clearness, 
keen insight, and lucid mastery of material, 
as if the inner eye were able to see everything 
with the greatest distinctness.” 

i 

| thought I touched the god and felt him 
draw near, and | was then between waking 
My spirit was so light that no 
one who is not initiated can speak of or un- 
derstand it,—fristides, 
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IMAGINATION. 


Imagination, or the power to make images, 
is the image-making power, and one to which 
most people pay little attention. The slight 
estimation this faculty has in the popular mind 
is well expressed by our use of the word 
“imaginary.” Yet man is a spiritual heing 
and imagination is a spiritual ;. ower, since all 
powers are expressions of the spiritual nature. 

Everything that man is capable of thinking 


has its effect on material existence. If the 
idea of betterment is held in the mind all 
action will tend to that betterment. This is 


the image-making power. Whatever is, is due 
to this. All that is poor and unsatisfactory in 
our lives is due to our feeble thoughts and 
imaginings. No progress is possible unless 
our ideals be changed and impreved. The pre- 
sentment of Theosophy is an image-making 
power in men's minds. It gives broad uni- 
versal ideas as a basis for right thinking. 
Every human being is constantly using the 
image-making power, but it is used for selfish, 
narrow and personal ends. This power is 
actually the greatest there is, for the whole 
force of spirit is guided by the image made. 
Our thoughts form these images. An intense 
volition will tend to produce the result wished 
for. This power can be used for selfish pur- 
poses as it usually is. Nothin but altruism 
and a firm desire to benefit mankind should be 
our motive in the exercise of such a force. 
We can not escape from the race Karma, but 
all the knowledge and power we gain should 
be used for the betterment of the race. 
Theosophy presents the iden that man is 
Spirit. His mind is composed of the ideas 
that he accepts. We act in accordance with 
the ideas we hold and our minds are limited 
by them. One great limiting ilea we hold is 
that of only one earth life, and after that 
darkness and perhaps nothingness. This, with 
other false ideas of a like kind, prevent us 
from realizing our powers. We have poten- 
tially within us far greater powers than can be 
expressed by any mechanical contrivance what- 
ever. Our blindness in respect to our own 
nature is responsible for all this. Theosophy 
puts before the world’s image of 
what should be. To aid us in our efforts to- 
ward unfoldment we have presented to us like- 
wise the idea of Karma, of action and reaction, 
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of cause and effect stretching into the infinite 
and linking all incarnations into a continuous 
existence. Man is a responsible being and the 
product of Law. The mission of Theosophy 
is to arouse man to a knowledge of his own 
mature and to a sense of his responsibility to 
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put his house in order, Man has within him- 
self the remedy for all his ills. 

“Man in reality can never die or be dt- 
stroyed. He is above both mind and body. 
These are but his instruments, and they are 
necessarily changeable, for if they were not 
he could have no power over them. The 
image-making power is the most important of 
all human capacities. What kind of a world 
should we have if we were to hold the Theo- 
sophic conception of life, immortal and subject 
to laws of our own invoking? If we realized 
the purpose of the message we should find that 
here we have an image of enormous redemp 
tive power. With our imaye-making capacity 
we should realize that there is a means where- 
by undesirable conditions may be superseded 
and that we can free ourselves from those con- 
ditions. Then we shall have an entirely new 
basis for action. With confidence in our own 
spiritual nature and in the action of law we 
shall come into conscious realization of our di- 
vine birthright and shall grow into a source of 
strength and advancement for the race al 
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MATTER AND UNITY. 

We have witnessed a surprising cycle ot 
scientific speculation since the days of Demo- 
critus, who said that the Universe was built 
of atoms, until the present time, when we are 
assured that the old philosopher was right and 
that matter, at least, is a unity. Bu of course 
there is no apology to the ancient schools, nor 
even an admission of their precedent knowl- 
edge. If they did actually stumble upon a 
truth it was due to no more than chance, and 
thus to he ignored by a modern wisdom in- 
flated hy a sense of its own abundance. And 
perhaps it does not matter much. Time is a 
just judge, and it will have no favoring smiles 
of justice for a modernity even though it be 
plastered with university diplomas like a bill- 
board on election day. Not even self-conceit 
can ward off the honors that are certain te 
cluster where honors are due. 

But the modern physical theories are cer- 
tainly surprising if only for their sudden 
acrobatic leap into the arena of truth. Mat- 
ter, we are told, is not diverse, but unified. 
The universe is filled, not with a “number of 
things,” but with one thing only. Day by day 
we are implored to believe that nothing exists 
but electrons, and we are willing enough te 
believe it. but with the previso that we are 
speaking only of matter. The infinite varie- 
ties of nature are illusions—of course it would 
be superstitious to say Maya—and they are all 
resolvable into electrons. Just as the same 
dice will now show a six and a four and, with 
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another cast, a three and a two, and yet re- 
main identical, so there is no difference be- 
tween a tree and a rock except the arrange- 
ment and presentation of its identical elec- 
trons. Nothing exists but electrons, which by 
the eternal magic of nature are cast from the 
dice-box now into one form and now into an- 
other. But of course we must say nothing of 
design, or pattern, or plan, or intention. To 
postulate a consciousness behind this eternal 
march of electrons, to suppose a divine ideal 
or model, would be gross superstition, The 
orthodox scientific mind can conceive of noth- 
ing but chance, that contrives somehow to be 
so orderly as to merit the name of law. 
Natural law, from the standpoint of material- 
ism, is an accidental but absolutely regular 
succession of events, undeviating, and predi- 
cable. 

But the philosophical mind, unhampered by 
dogma, will ask why a universe of electrons 
should so obviously proceed toward a destina- 
tion, why it should pass from the simple to 
the complex, why a world of few and primitive 
forms should be transformed into a world of 
the infinite varieties, of the delicate intrica- 
cies, that we now see around us. It will re- 
fuse to be satisfied with theories of “force,” 
unless we can at least be told what force is, 
It will see in these transformations of matter 
which began with primeval slime and which 
have ended with the brain and nervous system 
of man, the effort of something to express il- 
self. It will refuse to helieve that the house 
thus gorgeously and progressively decorated 
has no tenant, or that the decorations can be 
due to any one but the tenant. It will refuse 
to believe that the primitive dwellings of sav- 
agery can be due to anything but the primi- 
tive ideas of their inhabitants. Anl there we 
fnd what may be called the chief ditlerence 
between Occultism and modern science. Mod- 
ern science looks only st the habitation, and 
refuses to believe that it has a tenant. Oc- 
cultism looks first of all at the tenant, and 
regards his habitation as a mark or indication 
of his progress. As he advances in civiliza- 
tion so will his dwelling become more complex 
and delicate. 

Now the tenant of visible material nature is 
consciousness, which is sometimes housed in 
a rock and sometimes in a human braim, ac 
cording to the state or condition that it his 
reached in its pilgrimage from the all-con 
The tenant 1s 
more important than the house he lives in, 


scious to the self-conscious, 


since the tenant will remain continuously even 
though he may change the form of his house 
every day, and even, at intervals, pull it down 
and build it up again according to his new 


and advancing ideas. And it is because the 
tenant is constantly doing this that we see the 
continuous change and flux in the world of 
matter, the incessant dissolution of forms and 
their reappearance in unending sequence. 
Now since science has already gone so far 
as to recognize the unity of matter and the 
essential identity of all matter, we may won- 
der how long it will be before it shall recog- 
nize also the identity of the consciousness 
behind it. And when that time comes it will 
perceive also that consciousness is the domi- 
nant partner, or rather, let us say, the supreme 
master, or tne One Real Existence. 
—eo 


AN OLD PREDICTION. 


Apropos of Turkey’s future, a friend has 
called my attention to a prophecy in regard 
thereto contained in an old book of prophecies 
said to have been published in 1453, and re- 
printed in “Isis Unveiled,” a Theosophical 
work written thirty years ago by Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky, then corresponding secretary of the 
Theosophical Society, Here is the prophecy: 

In twice two hundred years, the Bear 

The Crescent will assail; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
The Bear will not prevail. 
In twice ten years again- 
Let Islam know and fear— 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve and disappear. 


“Twice two hundred years” from 1453 
brings us to the date of the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, when Russia attacked Turkey, 
which was saved thanks to the united efforts 
of France (the Cock) and England (the Bull). 
“Twice ten years” from the close of the 
Crimean War brings us to 1876, when friction 
developed between the Sultan and the Czar, 
which culminated in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877-8. Since then Turkey has lost every- 
thing in Europe but a mere foothold —the Cres- 
cent has undoubtedly been on the wane: and 
even though we may have little faith in the 
occult and in the rather remarkable prophecy 
above quoted, may we not well believe that the 
celestial symbol of [slam is about to ‘dissolve 
and disaprear” from world polities ?—The Out- 


look. A 


Men who picture the vods as created in 
their them human 
But if cattle and 


human forms uive 


senses, vojees, and bodies, 


own 


lions had hands, and knew how to use them, 
hke men, in painting amd working, they would 
punt the forms of the gods and shape their 
hodies as their own bodies were constituted. 
Horses would create gods in horse-torm, and 
cattle would like bulls.—Neno- 
phanes, 


make gods 
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EVOLUTION. 

“The Day of Brahma is a thousand revo- 
lutions of the Yugas and his night extendeth 
for a thousand more." “The day of the Lord 
is as a thousand years and his night is as a 
thousand more." “Light and darkness, day 
and night, are the world’s eternal ways.” 

When this period of cosmic night is over 
during which the forces neutralize each other 
and lie suspended in inactivity the life impulse 
re-awakens and pulsates throughout infinity 
under the impulse of Divine Mind. The im- 
pulse passes from homogeneity into infinite 
heterogeneity until the Divine Mind is ex- 
pressed in the diversity around us. Life pul- 
sates, but it is now set in motion from the 
Divine Mind in diversity, from ourselves. For 
there is no other God, there is no other cause, 
there is no other law, than the movement of 
the universal collective consciousness of which 
we are parts. It came forth from the Divine 
Unity, neither spirit nor matter, but both, and 
it travels on its cycle of necessity for experi- 
ence. It gains self-conscious individuality as 
man, and from this point it travels back to 
unity. 

But unity of what? There is one answer, 
for at one point and one only does unity not 
exist. The elements from which are formed 
the earth, the moon, the sun, and all that is, 
move here and there in endless orderly combi- 
nation, yesterday in solar energy, today in leaf 
or plant, tomorrow as a portion of the body of 
man. Substance is one, and unity exists in 
all except man's thought. Here alone does 
separateness, selfishness, hold sway and keep 
man in bondage with all his powers. For man 
is a being of immortal life. His consciousness 
can pierce the depths of all that is, and it will 
when complete growth produces the perfect 
spiritual sun of light. It is toward this that 
his long march progresses, as through life 
after life he adds a little here, a little there, 
to that expanse of vision that is his. 

There is a hidden citadel in the holy city ot 
man’s being, and from it, through the avenues 
to its approach, the king within looks afar 
into the regions of his domain. He looks and 
sees a great without, but it is the within that 
beholds and knows it that is the more mys- 
terious. Every man feels this link that binds, 
but no two knows its meaning in the same 
degree. He who knows it truly has grown to 
more than man; he has become divine. 

It is the spark of spiritual life evolved to its 
completion. First moving in a homogeneous 
mäss, then later in an carth, a stone, a plant— 
an infinite diversity, now awaking to find it- 
self an individualized point of power in the 
ocean of life: destined to suffer and enjoy, 
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destined to learn, destined to grow, and ever 
grow in consciousness throughout the great 
day of eternity, 

It is to the development of this one purpose 
of life that the advice of the wise ones 
sounds through the ages. “Get understanding 
and forget it not, but with all thy getting get 
understanding.” “To him who hath (under- 
standing) shall be given, but from him who 
hath not (understanding) shall be taken away 
even those things which he seemeth to have.” 
“Wisdom is better than rubies; yea, than fine 
gold.” Again, “Behold I (the spiritual con- 
sciousness) stand at the door and knock.” 
“Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, and all 
things else will be added unto you.” 

The time of awakening into individuality is 
the turning point in man’s career. No longer 
is he swayed with the harmony that moves the 
whole, but now, with power of thought, he is 
the cause and product of himself. His 
thoughts are those of separateness, competi- 
tion, and death; and separateness, competition, 
and death will reign supreme. His thoughts 
are those of love divine, and love divine is 
manifest thereby. Such effort brings to fruit 
a realization of eternal life, of boundless 
knowledge, and a power that knows no limita- 
tions. It strengthens these throughout the 
realm of being and mitigates the causes of 
death and misery. He who makes such effort 
makes it for the whole, as spirit knows no 
separation; and he makes it with the force 
of all his nature as if the whole depended 
upon him. As indeed it does. 

Thus does he accumulate wealth for that 
united spirit of life which is his only true self. 

—_p~_— 


Foolish and ignorant they, and do not reach 
far with their thinking, 

Who suppose that what has not existed can 
come into being, 

Or that something may die away wholly and 
vanish completely ; 

Impossible is it that any beginning can come 
from Not-Being, 

Quite impossible also that being can fade into 
nothing ; 

For wherever a being is driven, there will it 
continue to be. 

Never will any believe, who has been in these 
matters instructed, 

That spirits of men only live while what is 
called life here endures, 

That only so long do they live, receiving their 
joys and their sorrow, 

But that ere they were born here and when 
they are dead, they are nothing. 

—Empedocles. 
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A PREDICTION. 
Mr. Judge printed the following article in 
the Path for May, 1886: 


“In the first number of the Path was in- 
serted a prophecy made from certain books in 
India called Nadigrundhams, respecting the 
Society. 

“This called forth from the New York Sun, 
that model of journalism, a long tirade about 
the superficial knowledge which it claims per- 
vades the Society on the subject of Oriental 
philosophy. Unfortunately for the learned 
editorial writer in that paper, he never before 
heard of Nadigrandhams, which are almost as 
common in India as the Sum is here, nor does 
he appear to know what a Nadi may be, nor 
a Grandham, either. 

“But without trying to drag the daily press 
of this country into the path of Oriental 
knowledge, we will proceed to record another 
prophecy or two. 

“The first will seem rather bold, but is 
placed far enough in the future to give it 
some value as atest. It is this: The Sanscrit 
language will one day be again the language 
used by man upon this earth, first in science 
and in metaphysics, and later on in common 
life. Even in the lifetime of the Sun's witty 
writer he will see the terms now preserved 
in that noblest of languages creeping into the 
literature and press of the day, cropping up 
in reviews, appearing in various books and 
treatises, until even such men as he will begin 
perhaps to feel that they all along had been 
ignorantly talking of ‘thought’ when they 
-meant ‘cerebration,’ and of ‘philosophy’ when 
they meant ‘philology,’ and that they had been 
airing a superficial knowledge gained from 
cyclopedias of the mere lower powers of in- 
tellect, when in fact they were totally igno- 
rant of what is really elementary knowledge. 
So this new language can not he English, not 
even the English acquired by the reporter of 
daily papers who ascends fortuitously to the 
editorial rooms—but will be one which is 
scientific in all that makes a language, and has 
heen enriched by ages of study of metaphysics 
and the true science. 

“The second prophecy is nearer our day, and 
may be interesting. It is based upon cyclic 
changes. This is a period of such a change. 
and we refer to the columns of the New York 
Sun of the time when the famous brilliant 
sunsets were chronicled and discussed not long 
ago for the same prognostication. No matter 
about dates; they are not to be given; but 
facts may be. This glorious country, free as 
it is, will not long be calm. 
word for this cycle. 


Unrest is the 
The people will rise. 


Google 


The statesman who 
can see for what the uprising will be might 
take measures to counteract. But all your 
measures can not turn back the iron will of 
fate. And even the City of New York will 
not be able to point its finger at Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. Let those whose cars can hear 
the whispers, and the noise of the gathering 
clouds, of the future, take notice; let them 
read, if they know how, the physiognomy of 
the United States, whereon the mighty hand 
of nature has traced the furrows to indicate 
the character of the moral storms that will 
pursue their course, no matter what the legis- 
lation may be. But enough. Theosophists can 
go on unmoved, for they know that as Krishna 
said to Arjuna, these bodies are not the real 
man, and that ‘no one has ever been non- 
existent nor shall any of us ever cease to 
exist.’ " 


For what, who can tell? 


——»—— 


Life and death, waking and sleeping, youth 
and age are the same; this in changing is 
that, and that again this.—Heraclitus. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS. 


There seems to be no reason why Mr. 
John Burroughs should be charged with 
materialism upon the ground of his 
article on “The World Process” that ap- 
pears in the October number of the Yale 
Revien. It is true that the distinguished 
author rejects the idea of a personal 
Creator who remains outside of his crea- 
tion, but this is not materialism, Nor is 
it materialism to assert that the creative 
power is inherent in matter. We must 
know what Mr. Burroughs means by 
matter and what he means by the laws 
that govern it. 

Mr. Burroughs resolves the universe 
into atoms and he sees no reason why we 
should go beyond the atom for an ex- 
planation either of phenomena or nou- 
mena. But, once more, this is not ma- 
terialism. We must ask Mr. Burroughs 
what he means by an atom. Does he 
mean the atom of the orthodox scientist, 
or does he mean the atom of the Oc- 
cultist? It appears that he means the 
latter, or something that is very much like 
it. Why, he asks in effect, may we not 
suppose that intelligence, thought, love, 
mind, in other words consciousness, are 
as much parts of the atom as ponder- 
ability and mass? Certainly the atoms 
act as though they were conscious, They 
have their affinities and repulsions, and 
they show them with amazing energy. 
They move with order and precision. 
They seem to have a destination and a 
purpose. Why may we not suppose that 
the atom of science is actually a very 
snall part of the true atom, no more 
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than the vehicle of a potent soul, the 
vesture and the garment of God, and that 
in marshaling atoms, their purposive 
movements, their eternal transformations., 
we may see the design and the action of 
Divinity? Must we forever cling to the 
absurdities of searching for the “omni- 
present deity” of theology while the very 
fact of search is a denial of omnipres- 
ence. We do not search for what is om- 
nipresent. “Lift the stone and there thou 
shalt find me. Cleave the wood and there 
am I.” 

But why this activity among the 
atoms? If they are the vesture of God, if 
they move under the impulse of the Deity 
that they contain, what is the purport and 
the intent of it all? Self-expression, says 
Mr. Burroughs. Theosophy prefers to 
say self-consciousness, but there need be 
no slavery to terminology. Deity passes 
from the all-conscious to the self-con- 
scious, it acquires individuality through 
the plastic medium of matter, it arranges 
the atoms into forms that shall be trans- 
parent to its light. What we call the 
kingdoms of nature are no more than the 
progressive steps into which matter is 
formed on its road to transparency, and 
some of these kingdoms are still nearly 
opaque—the mineral world, for example 
—while others, such as the brain of the 
saint, are far advanced toward the goal 
under the pressure of the indwelling 
deity. But wherever there is an atom 
there, too, ts an incarnated god. The 
atom of the Scientist is the footstool of 
God. The atom of the Occultist is this, 
too, but it is far more than this, The 
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atom of the Occultist is a Monad, a uni- 
verse in miniature, the microcosm of the 
macrocosm. Man himself is an cvolved 
atom standing upon the apex of a pyra- 
mid of less evolved atoms. 

We fail to see the materialism in this 
unless materialism is but a missile aimed 
against unorthodoxy. The Theosophist 
will not agree witi everything that Mr. 
Burroughs says, but he will recognize 
that his philosophy is something far more 
intelligent than the absurdities either of 
theology or of scientific orthodoxy. 

_—-@—_—_. 


PHYSICAL HEALTH. 


Let us hope that Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University spoke in 
haste and heedlessly when he said that 
college money should be spent only on 
those who are physically healthy, Col- 
lege money is usually public money, and 
if we are to discriminate against the 
physically feeble in the matter of educa- 
tion why not also in the matter of police 
protection? Why not be inclusive and 
outlaw them altogether? It is true that 
the cult of the body is now one of the 
ugly superstitions cf the day, and there- 
fore to be espoused with enthusiasm by 
college presidents eager for the benefac- 
tions and donations of the multitude, but 
surely such a statement as this must 
arouse disgust rather than applause. 
Presumably Dr. Butler would have de- 
nied an education to Byron, Alexander 
Pope, Napoleon, William of Orange, 
Julius Cæsar, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Charles Lamb, Mary Lamb, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Theodore Roosevelt, not to 
speak of a score of others. All of them 
were physical weaklings. It is true that 
they would not have added to college re- 
nown on the athletic field, and perhaps 
this is Dr. Butler's present standard of 
collegiate values, but it is not the stand- 
ard of values advanced by the intelli- 
gence of the world. Dr. Butler's ideal 
human being seems to be a policeman. 
and his test of human fitness a callipers 
and a weighing machine. 

As a matter of fact the world owes 
very little to its healthy men and women, 
Genius has almost invariably been found 
in a frail body. And it may be said in- 
cidentally, and as a further matter of 
fact, that the world owes very little to 
its men and women who have received a 
high intellectual education, When Na 
ture needs some one supremely great she 
usually goes into the backwoods and 
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fetehes forth an Abraham Lincoln, or to 
a country hamlet and finds an illiterate 
Jeanne d'Arc, or to the market-place in 
search of a Socrates. Jesus did not be- 
long to the educated classes, nor did his 
disciples. 

The worship of the body is the direct 
result of materialism, which breeds alike 
haseness and cowardice. We are afraid 
of misfortune, afraid of pain, afraid of 
disesteem, afraid to be alone, afraid of 
disease, and afraid of death. We im- 
agine ourselves habitually as living in a 
fortified city with all the forces of a hos- 
tile nature camped around us. And how 
should it be otherwise if man is no more 
than a physical body. if he began at birth 
and will end at death, if his final extinc- 
tion may come at any moment from a mi- 
crobe, from any one of the colossal or 
insidious forces that are supposed to 
whirl chaotically in a universe of chance? 
It is materialism that debases character 
and saps courage. It is materialism that 
makes us abject and craven before fate 
and fortune. And it is to be feared that 
there is little hope for anything better so 
long as the class room and the pulpit, the 
school and the home. are in an unholy 
combination to advance a philosophy that 
cotrodes and corrupts and that yet has 
the impudence to describe itself as pro- 
gressive. iaa 


THE WEATHER. 


The Department of Agriculture de- 
plores the prevailing belief in the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies upon the 
weather. Indeed it is so profoundly 
moved by the vitality of such a supersti- 
tion that it has issued a protesting bul- 
letin. Such a belief, says the department, 
has no scientific basis whatever. It is 
only a remnant of that greater supersti- 
tion—astrology. 

Well, it may be so. At the same time 
we may remember that Father Ricard 
says directly the opposite, and Father 
Ricard knows more of meteorological 
science than all the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture put together. 
This, it is true, is faint praise for Father 
Ricard. but at least we may take heart of 
grace to form an opinion for ourselves 
so long as the eminent authorities show 
their usual disposition to contradict each 
other. If the moon is able to swing the 
oceans into their tides we can hardly be 
charged with superstition for believing 
that the moon may also have some effect 
upon the weather. And this with all pos- 
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sible respect for the pundits of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
Ee 


IDEALISM. 


What is the meaning of the statement w 
the “Secret Doctrine” that the philosophy of 
Theosophy is one of “objective idealism”? 


Idealism says that the universe is of the 
same nature as our consciousness of it. 
Therefore what we call the material world is 
a series of ideas, Mind has a double per- 
ception, first of itself, and second of its ideas. 
Subjective idealism holds that nothing exists 
except mind and its ideas. Objective idealism 
holds that there is an external cause of ideas, 
but that the normal mind is limited to its 
knowledge of those ideas. and is debarred 
from a knowledge of their causes. Occultism 
is the means by which we get behind ideas to 
their causes. 

The philosophy of idealism becomes at once 
plain if we will take the trouble to analyze 
our own mental states, since all mysteries are 
alike hidden in, and disclosed by, the com- 
monplace. For example, if I say that I am 
conscious of a flower I mean that my senses 
have received a certain collective stimulus. 
The outer end of my optic nerve, for instance, 
has been impressed. The message of that 
impression has been carried along the nerve 
into the brain. It produces a picture in the 
brain, and then my mind, the tenant of my 
brain, looks at the picture and so hecomes 
aware of a flower. But it is the picture in 
the brain at which my mind has looked, and 
not at the cause of the picture. It may he a 
subjective cause, a mere state of conscious- 
ness. It may be an objective cause, or some- 
thing outside of myself. All that the normal 
mind is capable of receiving is the picture 
produced in the brain, and it does not know 
what caused that picture. Subjective idealism. 
says that the flower. or the outside world, is 
but a state of my own consciousness and has 
no existence apart from my consciousness. 
Objective idealism says that the flower. or 
the outside world, has an external reality, but 
that we do not know what that external 
reality is except in so far as Occultism may 
declare it to us. 

But our idea of a flower may be a combina 
tion of many different sense impressions, since 
it has weight and perfume as well as form 
and color, But what we call weight and per 
fume are also ideas that have heen conveyed 
to the brain, and all that the mind can de is 
to look at those ideas and not at their causes. 
When certain groups of sensations present 
themselves in combination 1o the Drain the 
mind looks at those combinations and names 
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them. Thus we say we are aware of a flower. 
or an orange, or a stone, What we mean 
is that we are aware of groups of ideas, sup- 
plied by the senses, that we have agreed to 
call by those names. But we do not know if 
these groups of ideas have any external or 
objective correspondence and reality. Ob- 
jecuve idealism, or Theosophy. says that they 
have an external reality and that if we can 
learn to disentangle our true selves from the 
senses we shall know what that reality is. 
The normal mind that supposes itself to he 
looking out upon the world is actually look- 
ing at a picture in its own brain in just the 
same way that the photographer looks at the 
picture thrown by the lens upon the focussing 
sereen of his camera. A realization of this is 
an essential step to the practice of Occultism. 


——_>——— 


SHINTOISM. 


The following extract is taken from an 
article on Shintoism by Mr. K. Kanokogi. 
ceritten for the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution: 


In certain crises of life, when fate places 
before us an absolute demand, the fulfillment 
of which transcends our strength, man gathers 
up all his power and does what he can. He 
comes at the end of his strength: it does not 
reach further and still he hears the call of 
the absolute demand. The void stretches out 
all around him. The heavy atmosphere 
charged with, the cold, silent, threatening fate 
weighs upon him. There is to be found no 
ladder, no wings to make use of; and yet thts 
incessant resounding call of higher command. 
What remains for man to do but to cross the 
herder line of his own strength and to in- 
voke and appropriate unknown higher powers. 
whether it he the cold, indifferent fate or sym- 
pathetic personal gods. £ 

Thus we have 
powers—religion, 


here the belief in higher 
The call of duty is heard 
outside, beyond; but it does not come from 
the outside, but from within, from life itself. 
The demand has its root deep in life itself, 
hence its categorical imperative, 

From what has been said we may draw the 
conclusion that so long as the nations of the 
world compete with one another in raising 
armies and building navies, so long as mere 
might, violence, and brutality determine the 
fate of a nation-=so long will Shintoism sur- 


vive and fulfill its task as the protecting 
senits of the people. 
——eo 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


When the ancient Brahminical chronology 
was first published in the Secret Doctrine it 
was received with a shout of derision alike by 
science and religion. Science had already 
pulverized the chronology of the churches 
which had invited us to crowd the evolution 
of the world into some four thousand years, 
but it was by no means prepared to accept the 
colossal figures of the old Aryan philosophers. 
Indeed it refused even to consider them or 
to believe that they were other than the fruits 
of a vivid and reckless imagination. 

But time, as usual. has vindicated the wis- 
dom of antiquity. In a recent issue of the 
Chemical Bulletin we find the results of some 
modern calculations of the age of the world. 
It is true that there are enormous differences 
between these results, but that is only what we 
might expect from a science that, curiously 
enough, prides itself on its precision. It seems 
that two methods have been followed, and 
they, are both based on the length of time 
that would be required for certain ocean de- 
posits. When the age of the world is meas- 
ured, says the Bulletin. by the relation he- 
tween the sodium and chlorine in the sea and 
the amount of these brought down by the 
rivers, the figures arrived at is between sev- 
enty and one hundred million years, with a 
slight bias toward the lower figure. But this 
is vastly smaller than the age of the earth 
measured by radioactive t'mepieces. Accord- 
ing to experiments made by Professor Ruther- 
ford and his colleagues one gram of uranium 
gives out about the ten-millioneth of a cubic 
centimetre of helium in a year. In the same 
time it gives rise to about the ten billioneth 
of a gram of lead. These two calculations can 
be used to check one another in examining the 
amount of helium which ean he pressed from 
rocks containing it, or in the amount of 
residual lead in other rocks. Thence is com- 
puted the number of years which these helium 
or lead deposits had taken to accumulate. 

The thing about these computation, con- 
tinves the Bulletin. is the very high figures 
which are assigned by them to the age of the 
geologic eras. Rutherford, by the helium test, 
found the age of a sample of Fergusonite to 
he 240 million years, and Strutt an Archen 
rock of 715 million years. 
lead method, found 
alone was 350 million years, and the era he 


Holmes, by the 
the Carboniferous er: 


fore the Cambrian rocks anything up to 1500 
million years. Now allowing 60 million years 
since the 


wral by 


rocks we should have a 
15o million 


Cambrian 

this computation of 

years, 
Now a Brahminical chro 


reference to the 
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nology given in the Secret Doctrine (Vol. I. 
p. 72) discloses the following initial compu- 
tation: “From the beginning of Cosmic Evo- 
lution up to the Hindu year Tarana (or 1877) 
1,955,884,687 The “Cosmic Evolu- 
tion” of this computation refers only to our 
Solar System, and it will therefore be seen 
that the difference is not a very important 
one and that modern science is now prepared 
to accept calculations that it once derided as 
fantastically and absurdly swollen. Ex une 
disce omnes. 


years." 
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PERSIAN MYSTICS. 

Persia, the land of mystics, philosophers, 
und poets, has given to the world many gems 
of thought. The Sufi mystics knew the truth, 
which sometimes they expressed in poetic 
imagery of rare beauty. 

Concerning the identity of the source of all 
religions Hafiz says: “The object of all re- 
ligions is alike. All men seek their beloved; 
and all the world is love's dwelling: why talk 
of a mosque or a church?" Another writer 
says: “The paths to God are more in num- 
ber than the breathings of created beings. 
Every prophet whom I send goeth forth to 
establish religion, not to root it up.” Tol- 
erance for others’ beliefs is well expressed in 
the following allegory by Sadi: “For a week 
Abraham would scarce break his fast for fear 
some hungry traveler might pass needing his 
store. Daily he looked out upon the desert 
and on a day he beheld the bent form of an 
aged man, his hair white as snow, tottering 
toward his door, ‘Quest of mine eyes,’ said 
Abraham, ‘enter thou with welcome and be 
pleased to share my bread and salt.’ The 
stranger entered and to him was given the 
place of honor. When the cloth was spread 
and the family had gathered round the board 
each uttered ‘Bismillah’ save one: the aged 
guest uttered no word. Abraham said, ‘Old 
man, is it not right when thou dost eat thy 
food to repeat the name of God?’ The 
stranger said, ‘My custom is that of the fire- 
worshipper. Then Abraham arose in wrath 
and drove the aged Geber from his house. 
Even as he did so a swift-winged spirit stoot 
before the patriarch and said, ‘Abraham. for 
a hundred years the divine bounty has flowed 
out in sunshine und rain, in bread and life, te 
this man: is it for thee to withheld thy hand 
from bim because his worship is net thine 7" 

\ttur writes of the Supreme Soul in this 
“Sonl of the Soul! Neither thought 
nor reason can comprehend thy essence and 
attributes. l perceive 
clearly the universe in thee, and yet discover 
AML beings are marked 


Wise: 
ne one 


knows thy 


thee not in the world, 
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KNOWLEDGE. 


Knowledge resides in the soul. therefore the 
only way man comes in contact with knowl- 
edge is by living as the soul. ‘The soul is 
and condition, but its 
radiance will lend majesty to the least of 
these. Man's life is then no longer an apology 
or a strife, but it takes on the lovely poise of 
a daisy by the wayside. All that is needed 
of sunshine and air and love is abounding in 
immeasurable quantity, and through the magic 
processes of “being” man transmutes these and 
ever regenerates them into a something like 
his own and for the ylory of the whole—a 
something differing from all 
throughout space and 
growing always near to 
greater self, the whole. This is the kingly 
state of man. He has all strength to draw 
upon, and a spiritual intuition that will carry 
him out and out, past the confines of the ag- 
gregate of matter called a body, past the little 
days and nights calle! life and death into a 
realization of the oneness and eternity of this 
manifestation of interchanging substance 
through which shines the light of Spirit in its 
infinite aspects. He realizes that this life, ex- 
pressing itself through every point, comes to 
the crowning expression of itself in his life, 


above circumstance 


things else 
time-—a something 
the ideal of his 


that his instrument of being is indeed its 
holiest sanctuary, its mightiest temple of 
power. He and all men are equal in it, for it 


is as a light, a spiritual sun, giving itself off 
as a million rays which in fact 
light. 

It is only when man begins to look at the 
light within himself that he hegins to develop 
the perceptive powers necessary to see it: 
but once that he knows of it he sees it every- 
where. The realization of the unity of 
spirituality begins to awaken more and more, 
like the power that gradually opens the flower 
to the sunlight. or draws forth the conscious- 
ness that comes with maturity. He feels 
the spiritual links that bind all life and of 
which is born a sympathy with that life, a sym- 
pathy that learns secrets, that feels them, and 
thereby gains wisdom and understanding. 

But the powers and beauties of the soul no 
longer adorn him who seeks them as a posses- 
sion, The fact that they are so sought makes 
them ipso facto the expression of a denial œ 
soul, and man is cut loose from all that makes 
him great and nature stamps him with his own 
littleness. He is like a 
outshine the sun. 


make the 


sunbeam striving to 
The beauty of balance and 
harmony is destroved in himself and, to the 
measure of his sud) note in the greater self, 


in the whole, 
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The wise attach wisdom to 
himself, for wisdom is everywhere and every- 
thing, and like light and air in that no one 
can claim it. He is now by sympathy and 
understanding able to fuse more and more per- 
fectly with the other life, to feel another 
heart, all other hearts, the great heart of hu- 
manity, and lose himself in it. 

Emerson says: “We live in the lap of im- 
mense intelligence which makes us receive 
of its truth, and organs of its activity. When 
we discern justice, when we discern truth, we 
do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage 
of its beams. 

“Every man discriminates between the vol- 
untary acts of his mind and his involuntary 
perceptions, and knows that to his involun- 
tary perceptions a perfect faith is due. 

“Whenever a mind is simple and receives a 
divine wisdom all things pass away—means, 
teachers, texts, temples fall; it lives now and 
absorbs past and future into the present hour. 
All things are made sacred by relation to it— 
one as much as another. All things are dis- 
solved to their centre by their cause, and in 


man can not 


the universal miracle petty and particular 
miracles disappear. 
“Time and space are but physiological 


colors which the eye marks. but the soul is 
light; where it is, is day: where it was, is 
night.” 

There is knowledge. there is wisdom. Men 
of all ages have spoken of it, and it has been 
said that he who lives the life shall know of 
it. But he who holds to self can never ex 
pand into its realms, realms that yield only 
to love, to sympathy, and self-forgettfulness 
and which deem sacrifice as a mere widow's 


mite. —S 


PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 


‘The death of Professor Weismann has called 
forth a tribute of deserved homage from the 
scientific press of the world. It was Weismann 
who first challenged the doctrine of the trans- 
mission by heredity of acquired characteristics. 
and he not only challenged, but destroyed it. 
It was a doctrine then so firmly established 
that it seemed to be amony the permanences 
of scientific acquisition. 

Readers of the Secret Doctrine may remem- 
ber the warm eulogy that was given to the 
great German scientist by H. P. Blavatsky. 
Those, she says, who are not acquainted with 
the discovery of Professor Weismann ought to 
hasten to repair the deficiency. The German 
embryologist-philosopher shows one infinitesi- 
mal cell, ont of millions of others at work in 
the formation of an organism, alone and wn- 
aided determining by means of constant seg- 
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mentation and multiplication the 
image of the future man, or animal, in its 
physical, mental, and psychic characteristics. 
It is this cell which impresses on the face and 
jorm of the new individual the features of 
the parents, or of some distant ancestor, and 
it is this cell, again, which transmits to him 
the intellectual and mental idiosyncrasies of 
his sires, and so on. Weismann, says the au- 
thor of the Secret Doctrine, adopted the hy- 
pothesis that the germinal cells do not have 
their genesis at all in the body of the indi- 
vidual, but proceed directly from the ances- 
tral germinal cell passed from father to son 
through long generations. And this hypothe- 
sis, she says, is “almost correct.” 

Professor Weismann's death is a grave loss 
to science which has few exponents alike so 
unprejudiced and so courageous, 


correct 
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A GRAND DUKE. 


Current Opinion for February quotes Lon- 
don Truth as saying that obscure disgrace 
seems at times to involve Nicholas Nicholaie- 
vitch, commander-in-chief of the 
forces in the field. He is 
Tsarskoje Selo for weeks. In a trice he re- 
gains favor. When the wealthy woman died 
in Moscow, for instance, the Grand Duke con- 
tracted a somewhat hasty union with one of 
the lovely daughters of the King of Monte- 
negro. The Grand Duchess is Slay to the 
marrow, big physically, some- 
what odalisque beauty. She is all imagina- 
tion and fire, no thinker, yet intuitive. subtle, 
wedded ta weird superstitions, seeing ghosts. 
The shadow over her life is her failure to 
present her husband with a child in all the 
vears of her union. 
shrine in vain. 

To the influence of his passionate Grand 
Duchess over the mind of the Czarina is 
ascribed the rise of Nicholas Nicholaievitch 
to his present supremacy in the councils of 
Nicholas II. The Czar never saw a ghost 
until the Grand Duke exploited his own oc- 
cultism at Tsarskoje Selo. He has had the 
most marvelous adventures with what are 
known technically as “veridical sensory au- 
tomatisms,” although in Petrograd they are 
taken far more seriously. “Stanza,” who 1s 
officially, of course, the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia, is herself a medium, it seems, of ex- 
traordinary receptivity in a state of trance. 
In no long time, as everybody knows, the 
court of Nicholas Il became a sort of ren- 
dezvous for ghosts of great soldiers. great 
kings, and great saints. 

So much for current reports, which must be 
allowed to speak for 


Russian 
missed from 


famed for a 


She has prayed at every 


themselves. But we 
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should like to know something more of the 
“oecultism” of the Russian court before ad- 


mitting that such a wori is legitimately used. 


Occultists are not troubled with “veridical 
sensory automatisms,” nor do they “see 
ghosts.” 


———e 


Aristotle says of the Pythagoreans: “They 
first studied mathematics, and, quite engrossed 
in them, they considered the elements of 
mathematics to be the elements of all things. 
Now as numbers are naturally the first thing 
in mathematics, and they thought they saw 
many resemblances in numbers to things and 
to development, and certainly more in num- 
bers fire, earth, and water, in this 
way one quality of numbers came to mean for 
them justice, another, the soul and spirit, an- 
other, time, and so on with all the rest. 
Moreover, they found in numbers the qualities 
and connections of harmony: and thus every- 
thing else, in accordance with its whole na- 
ture, seemed to be an image of numbers, and 
numbers seemed to be the first thing in na- 
ture.” 
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A PORTENT. 


The article by Achmed Abdullah which 
appears in the Sunset Magasine for jan- 
uary and which is noticed elsewhere in 
these pages is significant confirmation of 
the warning of Asiatic revolt first con- 
veyed to theosophical readers by the 
“Letter from a Turkish Effendi,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Judge in an early issue of 
the Path. But the idea was by no means 
a new one even then, although it had 
never before been expressed with such 
force or precision. The spectre of a 
world-wide Mohammedan combination is 
ever-present in the dreams of British and 
French officialism, well aware of the 
provocations of a century of oppressive 
aggressions on the part of the white man 
and of the fierce resentments that it has 
engendered. There are strange stories 
of the “great white city” of the Soudan, 
the vast arsenal slowly being prepared 
for a day of fearful vengeance, and it is 
those among the white military garrisons 
who are best informed who are also the 
most reluctant to speak of a dread that 
grows greater year by year. 

There is one pregnant passage in the 
article of Achmed Abdullah that may 
well arouse the attention of liberal minds. 
The learned author is speaking more par- 
ticularly of Mohammedan organizations, 
but he is by no means unaware of the 
fact that Asia is not peopled only by Mo- 
hammedans. None the less. he savs, the 
Mohammedan will gladly join hands with 
the other Asiatic faiths against the 
Christian. Religious differences will not 
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be allowed to stand in the way of a com- 
bination against the common enemy. 

The reasons for such an animosity are 
not hard to find. Christianity as misrep- 
resented by the churches is the only re- 
ligion that has declared war upon all 
other faiths, that has subjected all other 
faiths to disabilities that are not only re- 
ligious, but also social and legal. The 
exquisite mutual courtesies that distin- 
guish nearly all Asiatic faiths have never 
been imitated by the Christian. He alone 
with a theological ignorance of an almost 
incredible depth has vet adopted an in- 
solence and an arrogance as hard and as 
unyielding as the guns that sustain his 
efforts. Ie alone has asserted the. as- 
tounding axiom that his own faith shall 
he the measure of civil rights, and that 
only Christians shall be entitled either 
to legal justice or to the privileges of 
self-government. In China, in Turkey, 
and elsewhere, he has established the 
principle of extra-territoriality by which 
the white man who breaks the laws of 
the country in which he is an uninvited 
and an unwelcome guest shall be tried 
by his own judges and his own laws in 
defiance of institutions that are quite as 
ethical and far more ancient than his 
own. And we need only the gift of 
imagination to understand how deeply 
the iron of this insult has bitten into the 
native heart. 

But perhaps the chief offense of the 
white man, so far as his governments are 
concerned, is stupidity rather than 
malice. Intoxicated by his own material 
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success, he can understand nothing that 
is finer or more subtle. He is incapable 
of recognition that Asia has ideals that 
are not his, and that what seems to 
him to be the highest good may seem 
to the Asiatic to be the highest evil. 
With a real desire to benefit India, 
for example, he can conceive of no 
other benefits than railroads, serums, 
and sanitation. To him, poverty is the 
only calamity and “progress” the only 
goal. And the indifference, the repug- 
nance, of the Hindu to these benefactions 
is proof of a stupidity that must be re- 
moved by the soldier and the policeman. 
le not only insists that the Hindu must 
be hungry, but he insists that the Hindu 
must be fed. And if the Hindu in his 
blindness objects to be fed then he must 
be fed by force. 

The Asiatic mind, so far as it is still 
unsullied by contact with the white man, 
is the contemplative and not the acquisi- 
tive mind. To the white man the unseen 
world of spirit is a matter of vague and 
thoughtless belief when it is not a matter 
of open and unveiled contempt. It is 
usually no more than a part of the con- 
ventionality and the propriety in which 
he cloaks himself. But to the Asiatic it 
is the one eternal reality. It is the one 
abiding fact upon which he builds his 
customs, his laws, and his social systems. 
The whole mental outlook of the white 
man is bounded by the threescore years 
and ten, and this is the standard by 
which he assesses the value of all his 
experiences. Whatever came before his 
birth or may come after his death is no 
more than a mere vague conjecture, and 
therefore unrelated to what it pleases him 
to call the practical life, but which is 
actually and of all possible lives the most 
unpractical. 

But the Asiatic mind reverses this 
process, The uninterrupted continuity of 
his life. unbroken by birth or death, is not 
a pious opinion to him, but a demon- 
strated and realized fact. And it is by 
that standard that he measures the value 
of events. Certainly we can not afford to 
throw stones at him for so doing, seeing 
that Christianity professes to do the 
same. Christianity, like [linduism or 
Buddhism, invites its adherents to live in 
the realization of eternal life and to 
value all experiences by that comparative 
standard. In this respect the Asiatic has 
preserved his spiritual philosophy and the 
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Christian has not. But can we wonder 
that the Asiatic should resent the forcible 
if sometimes kindly imposition of stand- 
ards that he holds to he the negation of 
virtue, that imply the ahandonment of 
what appears to him to be all that makes 
life worth living? Is it surprising that 
when he is asked to spend a large part 
of his time in the avoidance of cholera 
he should reply that he prefers the 
cholera, which can do no more than kill 
the body? Is it surprising that all the 
temptations of wealth should leave him 
coldly and silently contemptuous? Is it 
surprising that he should be indifferent 
to bridges, and canals, and stock cx- 
changes, which he regards as mere fleet- 
ing shadows thrown upon the screen of 
a time which is all his, of an eternity of 
which he knows himself to be a part? 
But it is not stupidity that makes him do 
these things. It is religion, and it is a 
religion that we ourselves profess. That 
is the surprising part of it. 

Now whether Achmed Abdullah, and 
the Turkish Effendi, and the white ot- 
ficialism of Egypt and Algeria, are right 
or wrong in believing that Asia and 
Africa will eventually turn upon their 
persecutors time alone will show. And 
until time shall disclose her secrets, and 
sometinies they are terrible ones, there 
will probably be no break in the placid 
serenity with which the white man is as- 
sured that the earth and the fullness 
thereof are his and that he is appointed 
by God as the conqueror and the law- 
giver for the human race. But that equa- 
nimity will not be shared by those to 
whom wisdom has given a measure of 
vision. They will know that humanity is 
very, very ancient, and that the wheel of 
fate turns unceasingly. They will know 
that there is no spot on this earth that 
has not been overwhelmed by fire and 
flood and sword, or that will not again be 
overwhelmed by the same dread agencies. 
They will know that there has been a 
vast march of civilizations that have 
risen, and culminated, and set, and that 
even the traditions of their being have 
been swept into forgetfulness, It is the 
law that it should he so and that time 
shall bring all things to their doom, And 
so they will he disposed to look even upon 
the strongest fortifications of moder 
pride and thus confidently to repeat one 
of the wisest sayings of all human say- 
ings—"Even this shall pass away.” 
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THE ONE QUEST. 

The Great God, the Mighty One, He to 
whom the nations raise their voice in prayer, 
where is He? Is He in the wind, or is His 
throne fashioned in the clouds where from on 
high He hears and grants petitions? And 
does he bend from out this lofty spot to 
tender to the wants of lowly ants, to trace 
the veins within a tiny leaf, or plan the secret 
pattern of a seed? 

It is man who asks these questions. He 
has reached that degree upon the scale of life 
where such questioning is a part of him. It 
is each man's questioning, and in living his 
life and seeking sustenance for his thought, 
each man expresses it in his own way. 

The astronomer would ask it of the stars 
and learn the habits of the universe, hoping 
in these greater laws to find the origin and 
destiny of being. The chemist, the physicist, 
ask it of the elements, and of what they call 
force, and they hunt the secret in the atom 
and in the electric spark. Biology would her- 
self create life and so solve the mystery. 

These contributors bring to us a mass of 
fact, but the understanding of life, its pur- 
pose and its God, depend upon the understand- 
ing of fact. 

Many may approach the object of his knowl- 
edge from different points of perception. If 
he is low in his development he may use his 
physical senses only. There was a time when 
he did so. The savage does so now. He 
hears sound, but of the musical scale, the 
laws of harmony, the possibilities of musical 
expression he knows nothing. He feels heat 
and cold and the power of wind and water. 
but the laws of these are mysteries to him. 
He sees light and color, growth and change, 
yet he has no word to say of them. He must 
first raise himself to intellection before his 
scope will widen or these miracles of nature 
have a meaning for him. 

The intellect can gather facts. It can not 
solve their ultimate realities. Each contri- 
bution brings but another problem until the 
whole is one stupendous mystery. 

But there is that in man beyond his intel- 
lect. He has but to grow into its recognition 
to begin development, a development that na- 
ture herself bows to serve. And until such 
development shall come man may study the 
stars, and examine the atom, but he will be 
as far from understanding the spiritual mani- 
festation called life as the physical percep- 
tions of the savage were from understanding 
the laws that only intellect is able to disclose. 
And yet nature's secrets are in evidence every- 
where. 
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The light of the star tells us of the links 
that bind all life as one. The soil becomes 
the plant, the plant becomes man's food, and 
so shows the common ownership of the atoms. 
Breath becomes life and passes again into 
the air. All nature is an interchange of force 
and so-called substance, and these find a com- 
mon meeting ground in man, her masterpiece, 
and so teach him the meaning of his origin 
and destiny and answer his questions about 
God. 

Man believes himself to be a life, separate 
and distinct, yet intellect shows him to be a 
part of all that is. His substance travels on 
its ceaseless rounds, No line marks that 
which is to hold and to keep. But man is 
more than substance; be is thought. And 
when growth in spirituality has enriched his 
intellect he will know that his consciousness 
is the consciousness of the whole. Mounting 
to a plane of spiritual intuition the facts of 
intellect will disclose their meaning. The in- 
terplay of force and substance will become the 
interplay of consciousness or the Divine Mind 
in its infinite aspects to the end that “The 
Word be made flesh.” Then Law and God 
and Life will all be one, and life’s purpose will 
be one—altruism, brotherhood, self-sacrifice. 
Nothing else matters like these. 

—_—___— 


LIFE? 
I wonder—-inight it be that we are dead? 
In some forgotten life was this our fear? 
Was this, perhaps, what caused the drooping 
head, 
The shuddering anguish and the bitter tear? 


| wonder—is this death—the careless ear 
Deaf to the music pulsing all around; 
Dulled, that so piteous little it can hear 
Of high, eternal beauty’s throbhing sound ? 


I wonder—is this death—the loveless heart 
That selfishly and all unthinking beats ; 

That all too seldom feels itself a-start 
With love-o'-life and all its bitter sweets ? 


I wonder—is this death—these listless hands 
Outstretched so seldom that their touch 
might aid; 
So unresponsive to the small demands 
Of brother men, so weak. so oft afraid? 


I wonder-—is this death? And if it be, 
What holds what we call death to make us 
quake ? 
Perhaps, our eyes once closed, we'll learn to 
see, 
And then, at last, to larger living wake. 
—Miriam Teichner, in New York Globe. 
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PAN-ISLAM. 

Those who read the “Letter from a Turk- 
ish Effendi," first published by Mr. Judge in 
the Path and lately reprinted in Theosophy, 
must have been impressed by the vigorous pro- 
test thus voiced by a representative Moham- 
medan against the unjust and arrogant ag- 
The author wrote 
with a marked restraint. He made no threats, 
but he showed none the less convincingly the 
inevitable end of a policy actuated by theo- 
logical rancors and indifferent alike to justice 
and to humanity. It was a letter calculated 
to arouse the forebodings of those persuaded 
that compensation or Karma is indeed a law 
of nature and that retribution follows un- 
crringly upon the ill deeds of men and of 
nations. 

And now we have another remarkable article 
appearing in the Sunset Magazine for January 
and signed by Achmed Abdullah. It is en- 
titled “The Armed Yellow Fist.” and it voices 
a certain defiant indignation that is now satu- 
rating the thought of the militant Orient. 
And the Orient is militant, very much so, if 
we may trust to the sincerity of the learned 
author. He discerns in the West a tardy 
recognition of the peril “which sooner or later 
will come out of the East to threaten the 
structure of culture, progress, and civilization 
which the Europeans and the Americans have 
built up since they discovered that gunpowder 
is superior to Oriental fatalism and that mis- 
sionaries make a capital vanguard for a mod- 
ern army bent upon thefts of territory." Al- 
ready it is becoming unsafe to threaten and to 
bluster since Asia is learning to show her 
teeth and to defend herself with the arms of 
the West. There are scares from Japan, from 
India, from Africa, from Egypt, and from 
Somali. and there are brooding and sinister 
forebodings of what these things may ulti- 
mately mean when the Orient shall be aroused 
from her lethargy by wrongs that have grown 
intolerable. 

We need not follow the author through the 
length of his indictment. It is a long one. 
and substantially it is a true one. He tells us 
that the Oriental is determined to learn all 
that he can from the West and to use against 
the West the knowledge thus acquired. The 
young men of the Orient visit Europe and 
America, and they come back hot with con- 
tempt for social systems and for national 
ideals that can permit the welter of misery 
there to be found. They think much and they 
say little. They take what is given to them 
of science and political ideas, but for religions 
and philosophies they have contempt and ridi- 


gressions of Christianity. 
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cule, and thus they learn the weakest spots 
in the Occidental armor of defense. 

But the most significant part of the author's 
impressive warning is the sketch that he gives 
of the preparations that are being made for 
the coming movement toward Pan-Islam. He 
says: “Another invisible force at work is the 
incredible number of Mohammedan free- 
masonic lodges with which Asia, North and 
Central Africa are honeycombed. Call them 
Dervishes, call them Senussyehs or gentle 
dreaming Soofis, they all work toward the 
same object. Some of them experiment in 
practical magic, some of them are mystics, 
some of them are literati, poets, and gram- 
marians, some of them are beginning to make 
powder, bullets, and guns, but they all work 
for the same object: Pan-Islam.” 

Stil} another factor, says the author, is the 
work which Japanese Intelligence officers are 
carrying on all through Asia. They lay stress 
on the point that Japan is Asia, and that 
there “on the other side of the Pacific, there 
are the lands of the foreigners who bluffed 
their way to power, who are fewer in numbers 
and—who are afraid of death.” And in their 
hate of the white man there would be an easy 
alliance between all the faiths of Asia. 

The author does not tell us when this 
mighty movement is to begin. He says that 
even if he knew he would not tell, but the 
arsenals and gun factories in Central Asia 
“are all working at fever heat, working and 
waiting for The Day.” 

EO ———— 


OUR POWERS. 

Our powers lie about us as do the heavens 
and the earth, the air and the sunshine. The 
breath breathes them, the voice sounds them, 
the eye of thought images and creates them. 
There are those who know them not and who 
tread the way of life without sight or hear- 
ing. They can not see the heavenly vision 
in the Godhood’s image, or know the poise 
of an eternal present—the now forevermore 
—wherein are all things, and, nothing lost. 
etort and achievement follow hand in hand. 
They do not know the spiritual man, his magic 
power of thought, his divine height of con- 
sciousness, nor the bliss of peace that comes 
when his free will has grown to he the uni- 
versal will, 

But, not knowing, they are like the children 
who play through childhood. True, there are 
no longer tin soldiers, but real ones; no 
longer china dolls, but dolls of flesh and 
blood; and houses of brick instead of leaves 
and hay. But the day of life seems short as 
the sunny day of youth, the twilight of old 
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age comes on unbidden, the night of death is 
long, and dark, and questionable. On the 
great plane of ignorance and competition the 
wheel of life whirls and lashes in its rounds, 
teaching the lesson of the human soul in pain 
and tears. “Ye shall know the truth,” it 
sings, “and the truth shall make you free.” 

But for those whose eyes are opened it is 
otherwise. The stern reality is theirs to view, 
They know the heavenly man; they see his 
powers; and that the pairs of opposites are 
No height is so high but has 
its damp, dark valley; no light so bright but 
is so by its shadow; no knowledge but is 
used for evil as for good. The wise man 
hears the cries of the lost and the suffering, 
and beholds the trespasses of the evil doer, 
but no longer without himself—it is his burden 
of responsibility. He does not trust himself 
in any deviation, for too much depends on 
him. The life and death of the human soul 
hang in the balance, and the balance rests 
upon the finger tip of law, whose organ, by 
reason of free will, he has become. Only in 
so far as he is the human soul in its entirety 
can he add weight to the cause for which it 
lives. At all other moments he loads the bal- 
ance of separateness and evil—and the 
mightier his power, the mightier his weight. 
Thus must he walk with hated breath im 
realization of the living law. 


ever at work. 


—_————_ 


The body is the city, and its heart 

The Palace, and the Royal Presence there 
A hid, invisible, close, subtle thing, 
On an ethereal, lotus-seat enthroned, 

The Spirit-Atman! 

As large as is the unbounded Universe; 
So large that little, hidden Spirit is! 


For Heavens and Earths are in it. Fire and 
air, 

And sun and moon and stars; darkness and 
light, 


It comprehends! Whatever maketh Man, 

The present of him, and the past of him, 

And what shall be of him:—all thoughts and 
things 

Lie folded in the ethereal vast of It; 

By mortal years the Immortal grows not old) 

The Atman changes not. The body's death 

Kills not the Soul. It hath no city, still, 

Its Palace, and its hidden proper life! 

Becoming Self of Self; set clear from sin, 

As the snake casts her slough; made free of 
flesh, 


Of age, ache, hunger, thirst, sorrow, and 
death, 

—Sir Edwin Arnold, in “The Secret of 
Death,” 


ASCETICISM. 


It has been thought that asceticism consists 
in renouncing customs that are of use to the 
world and that this renunciation will produce 
some spiritual advantages. But behind all 
these practices there is a selfish personal de- 
sire. The giving up of certain kinds of food, 
for example, will lead to no spiritual results, 
It is not a matter of food at all, since ma- 
terial food can have no other than material 
effects. True asceticism does not consist in 
the eating or not eating of any kind of food 
whatever. It is to be found solely in an 
attitude of mind. It consists in the perform- 
ance of every act with the single aim of 
benefiting mankind and thus leading a life of 
service to the race of which we are a part. 
It consists in putting aside all thoughts of 
self and of personal or individual progress. 
A true ascetic must take this course. He 
must gain all knowledge and power only to lay 
it at the feet of his fellow-men. 

Our actions in general are governed by our 
ideas. Are our ideas true? Do they contain 
all of truth? That they do not is clearly 
proven by the fact that our civilization is not 
all that it should be. Our religion has been a 
failure, for it has not in the least changed the 
natures of men. Theosophy covers all the 
ground that is necessary to be covered, It 
supplies us with a right basis for thought. 
This right basis of thought will give us a right 
basis for action, 

The spirit within can accomplish all things 
if we act as spirit and exercise our will 
‘It is our own fault if our instru- 
action is like a two-candle-power 
If we think we are 


power. 
ment of 
lamp instead of the sun. 
poor and weak we shall be so. Everything 1s 
possible, since we are spirit. We can not 
know God if we are less than God. 

This attitude of mind, if held, constitutes 
true asceticism. It leads us to the conclusion 
that no one but ourselves can take us out of 
the ditch we have dug for ourselves and in 
which we are still wandering. All progress 
comes from self-induced and self-devised ef- 
forts. In maintaining this attitude of mind 
the centres in the brain will gradually become 
receptive to the higher influences of the Ego, 
and little by little will register the higher 
knowledge of the soul. Then will the soul's 
instrument be in harmony with the soul itself, 
Then in very truth will man know himself for 
what he is. The way is clearly shown, and 
while the path is not casy to follow it will 
surely lead to a goal that, when attained, is 
worth all the effort. 
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CYCLES. 


Can you enumerate the cycles in human 
life that are caused by the heavenly bodies? 


No, but surely you can enumerate some of 
them for yourself. The cycles of day and 
night are caused by the sun and the cycle of 
the tides by the moon, Many diseases are now 
known to proceed in cycles of seven or mul- 
tiples of seven, Periods of gestation are simi- 
larly governed. These may be described as 
simple cycles. Others are very complex, such 
as the cycles caused by the Precession of the 
Equinoxes, the nodal movements, and so on. 
In the Secret Doctrine you will find a very 
ancient Brahminical calendar of the great cos- 
mic cycles, and all of these are based on the 
Precession of the Equinox, which measures 
25,920 years. 

If you will study astronomy you will see 
how extraordinarily complicated are some of 
these cycles. For example, the Moon—in a 
sense—travels around the Earth. The Earth 
travels around the Sun, and the Sun travels 
around some other centre. Now try to map 
for yourself the actual movement through 
space of a being standing on the Moon. The 
movement will be a spiral, but it will be a 
very intricate spiral. 

If you will read Mr. Judge’s article on cycles 
you will see that he describes all cycles as 
spiral or like the thread of a screw. You 
may take it as an axiom that nature never 
repeats herself and that she never travels in 
a straight line. Perhaps the most impressive 
example of this spiral cyclic movement is to 
be found in the motion of the Earth around 
the Sun. Now the Sua itself is advancing 
through space toward the star Vega, and 
therefore the Sun is drawing the Earth and 
all the other planets with it. Therefore the 
Earth is making the true “screw” movement, 
and for every ten miles of its progress around 
the centre or the axis of the screw it ad- 
vances six miles “upward,” or along the length 
of the screw. But the movement is further 
complicated by the fact that the Sun is not 
moving in a straight line toward Vega. The 
line is curved. It is the segment of a circle, 
but the circle is so vast as to be immeasur- 
able. It may mark a Manvantara, 

Now you will see from this that while 
every day seems to be just like every other 
day, all caused by the axial revolution of the 
Earth, yet as a matter of fact every day is 
unlike all other days, since every moment the 
Earth is dragged by the Sun into some point 
of space where it has never been before. And 
who knows what may await us in those un- 
imaginable spatial depths ? 
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THE “OTHER SIDE.” 

The distinguished exponent of spiritualist 
“science” Mr. William T. Stead, who went 
down with the Titanic, is heard from in pur- 
suance of his announced resolve to communi- 
cate if possible after death with his friends 
in this material world of hard surfaces and 
sharp corners. The document, published in 
the Sunday Sun, is suggestive and may be 
considered without indorsement of the com- 
municant or depreciation of the transmitter’s 
accuracy. 

Mr. Stead seems to have suffered some loss 
in respect of his literary style. But “much 
turbulent water made me try to help those who 
were in nervous spasms of terror at the 
thought of death” is a flashing phraseology : 
“much turbulent water” is vivid, not of the 
common labor of the mind in description. 
There is some confusion between the fleshly 
and the ethereal points of view. Students of 
the document, especially those temperamentally 
inclined to “modernism,” will note survival 
into the next world of the Genesis tradition of 
sin and the sinner’s sorrow: “Woman was 
the one who sinned, and woman is the one 
who suffers.” It is not surprising that ter- 
restrial readers should better understand tne 
references to mundane than those to celestial 
existence and experience, but Mr. Stead might 
have been expected to meet in his new sur- 
roundings the opposite difficulty. But the 
time sense survives: “It was one month be- 
fore I fully realized that I had died"; and 
the strength of professional cant resists the 
sea change: “I can not close this article 
without. . .” 

There is a tantalizing touch of mysticism in 
“Wireless telegraphy can not remain under 
water; it will send up wires of more yolume 
than any yet in use.” On the other hand 
there is a comforting solidity in the sentence: 
“There will be a bureau of communication” 
between the tangible and the disembodied 
worlds. 

The building of the “mansions” for the 
war's dead is beyond our comprehension. The 
personalities of the spirit and the medium we 
can not discriminate. Agnosticism is con- 
firmed. But there may unquestionably ‘“‘be 
something in” the distinction drawn between 
spiritual spiritualism and purely commercial 


spiritualism based on “uncanny manifesta- 
tions.” 

Alas for the immortality of barbarous “un- 
canny” !—New York Sun. 


en 

The harmony of the world returns upon 
itself, like that of the lyre and the bow.— 
Heraclitus, 
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WISDOM FROM INDIA 


When the intellect is pure as well as the 
heart, to it the religion of the Deity becomes 
visibhle.—l "ishnu Purana. 


On that effulgent power which is God him- 
self and is called the light of the radiant sun 
do I meditate; governed by the mysterious 
light which resides in me for the purposes of 
thought. 


I myself am an irradiated manifestation of 
the Supreme Being. 


There is only one Deity, the Great Soul. 
He is called the Sun, for he is the soul of all 
things. 


That which is One, the wise call it in 
divers manners. Wise poets by words, make 
the beautiful-winged manifest, though he is 
One.—Rig Veda. 


There is One Supreme Mind which tran- 
scends all other minds. It may move but 
can not be moved; distant, yet near; it per- 
vades the system of worlds and is yet in- 
finitely beyond it. 


The man who considers all beings as exist- 
ing even in the Supreme Spirit, and the Su- 
preme Spirit as pervading all beings, hence- 
forth views no creature with contempt, 


In him who knows that all spiritual beings 
are the same in essence with the Supreme, 
what room is there for delusion of mind or 
for sorrow ? 


That diviner Sun, hid in the golden vase of 
visible light, even the same in essence am I.— 
Upanishads. 


Equally perceiving the supreme mind in all 
beings, and all things in the supreme mind, 
the true worshipper sacrifices his own spirit 
by fixing it on the Spirit of God and ap- 
proaches the nature of the One, who shines 
by his own effulgence. 


The man who perceives in his own mind the 
Supreme Mind present in all creatures ac- 
quires equanimity toward them all, and shall 
be absorbed at last in the highest essence. 
even the Eternal One himself.— Manu. 


This universe is compacted from divine and 
active principles; a mutable universe from 
immutable ideas.—Manu. 

— > 


SOCRATES ON DEATH. 


And he accomplishes this most’ perfectly 
who approaches everything as much as pos- 
sible with the spirit only, without either look- 
ing round when he is thinking. or letting any 
other sense interrupt his reflecting: but who, 
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making use of pure thought only, strives to 
grasp everything as it is in itself, separating 
it as much as possible from eyes and ears, 
in short from the whole body, which only dis- 
turbs the soul and does not allow it to attain 
truth and insight when associated with the 
soul. . . Now is not death the release and 
separation of the soul from the body? And 
it is only true philosophers who are always 
striving to release the soul as far as they can, 
This, therefore, is the philosopher's vocation, 
to deliver and separate the soul from the 
body. . . Therefore it would be foolish if 
a man, who all his life has taken measures to 
be as near death as possible, should, when it 
comes, rebel against it. . . . In truth, the 
real seekers after wisdom aspire to die, and 
of all men they are those who least fear death. 
es 

We do not dip twice into the same wave, 
nor can we touch twice the same mortal be- 
ing. For through abruptness and speed it dis- 
perses and brings together, not in succession, 
but simultaneously.—Plutarch. 
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THE COSMIC MIND. 


When H. P. Blavatsky predicted that 
in the present century materialism would 
receive its death blow even her staunch- 
est adherents could hardly have foreseen 
the rapidity with which that prophecy 
would be fulfilled. At that time there 
was hardly a scientist of rank whose ma- 
terialism was not avowed and proclaimed. 
Indeed there was a sort of competition 
in the solidity of its expression, and in 
the intolerant contempt directed toward 
its opponents. That “the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile” was 
hailed as a sort of new evangel, a con- 
densation of approved scientific creed 
upon which all scientific systems must 
henceforth be built. 

And what do we find now? Indeed the 
magnitude of changes is such that we 
lack the proper perspective to measure 
it, Today there is not a single scientist 
of the first distinction who will avow 
himself to be a materialist. With entire 
unanimity they disavow the whole philos- 
ophy that was the very ark of the scien- 
tific covenant of forty years ago. The 
most eminent of scientific leaders now 
amongst us not only reject materialism 
root and branch, but they are even in- 
clined to display a certain credulity in 
their war against its tenets. If ever a 
philosophy was despised and rejected ot 
men it is the philosophy of materialism. 
It has now no friends except among the 
smaller fry of the scientific world, whose 
only opportunity to be conspicuous is 
through a certain spectacular stupidity. 
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These remarks are suggested by the 
appearance of two ponderous volumes by 
Mr. Henry Holt, entitled “On the Cos- 
mic Relations,” and by their sympathetic 
reception by the press of the country. 
Mr. Holt is not a dreamer. He is a 
philosopher of note and a successful man 
of affairs. He neither dogmatizes, de- 
nounces, nor denies. He has no system 
to be sustained by the usual selective evı- 
dential processes, and he is never afraid 
to confess to perplexity and ignorance. 
He merely presents a vast amount of 
facts, and a philosophic theory that 
seems to him to explain those facts. And 
he does all this honestly and frankly. 

It is with Mr. Holt’s conclusions that 
we are chiefly concerned. His facts be- 
long largely to the realm of psychic in- 
vestigation which Theosophy deprecates 
as dangerous and often misleading. The 
philosophy elaborated by Mr. Holt is 
quite as readily deducible from the nor- 
mal facts of life around us as from the 
maze of abnormalities in which the psy- 
chic researcher delights. Whatever 
knowledge is worth obtaining is also uni- 
versally obtainable. Philosophy was 
never yet a product of the laboratory. 

Mr. Holt is, of course, an evolutionist. 
According to him the whole history of 
mankind is a process of unfolding from 
within, a progressive and purposive 
power to know. Why, then, he asks, 
should we suppose that such a growth as 
this, which has continued throughout the 
ages, should now come to an end? And 
if it has not come to an end, why should 
we not expect that new powers to know 
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still await us, and that their appearance 
should from time to time be signaled? 

But what is it that knows, and by what 
mechanism, so to speak, does this some- 
thing come into manifestation? Here 
Mr. Holt frankly reverts to the neo- 
Platonism, which, in its turn, was built 
upon Theosophy. Let us suppose, he 
says, that there is an Ocean of Mind or 
Cosmic Soul in which exist all Ideas as 
well as all the conscious states, present, 
past, and future, of all conscious beings. 
This Ocean of Mind is a boundless reser- 
voir of all power and of all experience. 
Every human soul belongs to it, and is 
one with it. Therefore every human soul 
has rightful access, not only to all its 
treasures, but also to all other souls. The 
soul has only to realize its identity with 
the Cosmic Soul to participate in all its 
powers, It has only to break down the 
illusive limitations of its own personality, 
and it becomes the larger reality which 
is the Soul of the World. And then the 
tides from that larger reality will flow 
into it, “not only those of music, poetry, 
hypothesis, eloquence, etc.,” but of “all 
sorts of dreams and visions.” The hu- 
man soul, suggests Mr. Holt, is a sort of 
bay. Its waters are one with the uni- 
versal ocean, although its individuality 
is determined by its configurations. And 
it is these configurations that give the 
sense of limitation that acts as a veil 
over the waking consciousness, but a veil 
that gets thinner during sleep, hence 
enabling us to get “better glimpses of the 
transcendent reality.” 

Now Mr. Holt has gone so far that we 
may wish very heartily that he had gone 
further. If the Cosmic Soul is the key 
to the understanding of human conscious- 
ness why should it not also be the key to 
the understanding of all evolutionary 
processes? If the Cosmic Soul and the 
extent or degree of its manifestation or 
embodiment is the explanation of the 
varying expressions of human conscious- 
ness, if it is actually the Cosmic Soul 
that is striving to shine through the hu- 
inan brain, why should it not also be the 
Casmic Soul that animates what are 
called the lower kingdoms of nature? 
Why should we not suppose a unity of 
consciousness that underlies all mani- 
festations from the amceba to Plato, from 
the grain of sand to the human genius? 
Why should we not suppose a constant 
and progressive evolution of forms from 
the lowest to the highest under the stress 
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of a universal consciousness struggling 
to express itself, now as the spark from 
the flint, and now as the self-sacrifice of 
the saint? Why should we not look upon 
the whole of nature as successive assem- 
blages of matter for the reémbodiment 
of life? Indeed there is nothing but 
timidity that prevents us from thus ap- 
plying and extending Mr. Holt’s philos- 
ophy. The inference of reémbodiment or 
reincarnation underlies the whole of it, 
which he admits to be Platonic. Why 
does he not express it definitely and with 
precision, as Plato did? 

And, finally, we may ask why Mr. Hol 
should appeal to psychic research for evi- 
dence in support of his theories. Sup- 
pose that the facts of veridical dreams, 
stigmata, or telepathy should be estab- 
lished even more firmly than they are 
now. What of it? Is the evidential 
value of such phenomena in any way 
comparable with the evidential value of 
the variations in the manifestations of 
human consciousness? Are the facts of 
psychic clairvoyance, for example, a bet- 
ter basis for a spiritual philosophy such 
as this than the existence side by side of 
savagery and an intellectual saintship? 
Is there anything proved by psychic re- 
search that is not a hundred times better 
proved by the gradations of conscious- 
ness that are the most obvious truths of 
experience? Why should we thus con- 
centrate our attention on table-tipping 
and materializations, and futilities and 
uglinesses of this kind, as though they 
furnished some kind of testimony of a 
Universal Mind otherwise denied to us? 
They are not nearly so conclusive as 
stones, and plants, and animals, and men. 
They are insignificant in comparison 
with the fact that the normal conscious- 
ness of the individual ranges from the 
diabolic to the divine, that the whole field 
of nature is so evidently a vast ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven, and that 
its rungs can be no more than the out- 
ward and visible signs of an inward and 
spiritual unity. 

—_—_>———_ 

O Muse, sing to me of the man full of re- 
source, who wandered very much after he 
had destroyed the sacred city of Troy, and 
saw the cities of many men, and learned their 
manners, Many griefs also in his mind did 
he suffer on the sea, although seeking to pre- 
serve his’ own soul, and the return of his 
companions.—Odyssey. 
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WHERE ARE THE DEAD? 

The old religious orthodoxies concerning 
death have disappeared and their place has 
been left empty. Even Christian preachers 
are not ashamed to speak of “conditional im- 
mortality” and to palliate their frank ma- 
terialism by vague theories of a supernatural 
intervention and of a survival that is of the 
nature of a miracle. But at least we are no 
longer promised a heaven that shall give tri- 
umphant expression to our selfishnesses. In- 
deed we are not promised anything by 
churches that have practically ceased to be- 
lieve anything or to know anything. A hu- 
manity that can not now be attracted by the 
prospect of “throwing down their golden 
crowns around the glassy sea,” and then pre- 
sumably picking them up again, is now left 
to its own devices, to its own fancies, and, all 
too often, to its own despairs. 

And yet even the vain repetition of creeds 
and hymns must surely suggest some ques- 
tions to earnest minds. In very truth, where 
are the dead? They seem so infinitely many 
as we picture the serried ranks of humanity 
marching age after age into the shadows, 
leaving only memories behind them, even 
these to be effaced by time. Into what Hadcs 
have they passed? What limbo has engulfed 
them? What gravitation do they obey with 
their burdens of aspirations and of passions? 

There is a hymn about heaven that has 
been much used throughout Christendom, al- 
though there seems to have been small reflec- 
tion upon its profound meaning and truth. 
We are told that “naught that defileth can 
ever enter in.” Now we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the defilement thus referred to, and 
that is to be excluded from the heaven world, 
may be summarized by the word selfishness, 
since there is no other evil that is even think- 
able. In some way or other, by some process 
or other, the human soul must be stripped 
of its defilements, of its selfishnesses, before 
it can enter into that “peace that passes all 
understanding.” 

Now there is one question that we may as 
well ask ourselves with such candor as we 
can command—those of us who are disposed 
to believe in a heaven world from which all 
defilements are excluded. Let us then ask 
what would be left of us if the defilements 
or selfishnesses of our natures were to be 
stripped away? à 

Each one of us may answer that question 
for himself by even a cursory glance across 
his own mental field. With what is that men- 
tal field now filled? In other words, to what 
ends are our thoughts directed? Is the main 
area of the mind devoted to the interests of 
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others or to our own interests? Is there any 
part of the mental field that remains unoccu- 
pied by thoughts of acquisition, of greed, of 
personal advantage, of selfish gain? Or is 
the mind given over wholly to those defile- 
ments, those selfishnesses, which, we are told, 
can never enter heaven? If so, it would seem 
that the mind can not enter heaven at all, 
seeing that it contains nothing that would be 
congenial with that spiritual state. 

But perhaps we shall find that the mind 
contains both good and evil, as indeed is 
usually the case, and that amid much of 
selfishness are also occasional aspirations to 
spirituality, and even some measure of devo- 
tion to the welfare of humanity as a whole. 
But the question becomes thereby no less sug- 
gestive. Indeed it becomes more so, since we 
must now ask ourselves by what process the 
good and the evil of the mind becomes sepa- 
rated after death. Obviously they must be 
separated, if indeed it is true that “naught 
that defileth can ever enter in.” The mere 
fact of death can not effect such a change as 
this, since death concerns the body only, and 
leaves the mind unchanged. The dead man 
must be in practically the same mental state 
as the man who is alive. Nothing has hap- 
pened to him except that he is now no longer 
in a body. He is the same mixture of good 
and evil, of god and devil, that he was be- 
fore, but now he can no longer gratify the 
pleasures of the body, since he has passed 
away from the body. Rut he has the-same 
desires, the same tendencies. He is neither 
better nor worse, nor does he know more, nor 
is he in any way wiser. He is the same. 
Nor can we reasonably suppose that he is 
different. 

But now that he is no longer anchored to 
the earth by his body we must assume that 
there will be some sort of conflict between his 
spiritual and passional natures that were for- 
merly welded together by the exigencies of 
earth life. A sort of double gravitational 
force must now assert itself, as the spiritual 
part of the mind—what there is of it—strives 
to free itself from the lower mental nature 
that during life has held it captive. We may 
liken the struggle and its results to a second 
death. The first death was when the mind 
freed itself from the body. The second death 
is the freeing of the spiritual mind from the 
passional mind. 

How long will that struggle continue? Ob- 
viously that must depend upon the relative 
strength of the opposing forces. If the man 
has identified himself during life with the 
lower nature, then the lower nature will he 
the stronger. If he has identified himself 
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with the higher nature, then that will be the 
stronger. But the struggle must continue un- 
til the higher nature succeeds in disentangling 
itself from the lower, until the lower with its 
now depleted forces relaxes its hold upon the 
higher. And during this struggle the con- 
sciousness may be likened to the dream state 
where the events of Tife are lived through 
again and again with an increasing realiza- 
tion, perhaps, of their real significance. 
When Hamlet is contemplating suicide he 
compares death with sleep. “To sleep! To 
dream! Ay! there's the rub! For in that 
sleep of death what dreams may come?" Veri- 
table nightmares, perhaps, made up of the 
shadowy horrors of the thoughts that tempt 
and burn, of bodily greeds unsatisfied, the 
ghosts of passions that walk by us still. 

But sooner or later that purgatorial period 
must end. Sooner or later the spiritual part 
of the mind must free itself from its pursuing 
and clinging defilements and the iwo forces 
stand separated. The process may be one of 
pain. It may be painless and almost in- 
stantaneous. If the man has already identi- 
fied himself with his spiritual nature the sep- 
aration must be rapid and unfelt. If he has 
“sacrificed to the gods” by consistent thought 
and deed of unselfishness, to the gods he will 
go, and the forces of the passional nature will 
have no power over him. Perhaps this is 
what Paul meant when he said “I die daily.” 
His every thought and act during life tended 
to separate the higher from the lower. He 
identified himself with the spiritual part of 
the mind and withdrew himself while in the 
body from the entanglements of the senses 
and of selfishness. 

And now let us suppose that the spiritual 
part of the mind has entered the heaven 
world, or Devachan, and the lower passional 
parts have gone to their own place. Now be- 
gins for the spiritual nature a period of ec- 
static bliss in which every spiritual aspiration 
comes to fruition. in which every unselfish 
love and wish receives its fulfillment. But 
how long will that period last ? 

Once more the answer comes from the well- 
known laws of energy. The spiritual nature, 
the true man, now finds itself subject to two 
contrary forces. It is held in the heaven 
world by the spiritual energy that carried it 
there. It is drawn from the heaven world by 
the effects of the causes that it generated 
upon carth and that demand their equilibrium 
in rebirth, As the former energy becomes 
slowly exhausted the latter energy asserts it- 
self and triumphs, and the soul is carried 
hack into incarnation. The greater the spir- 
itual energy that has been generated during 
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life by thought and act the longer must be 
the period in Devachan before that spiritual 
energy finally wanes and is overcome by the 
forces of Karma, or effects, that carry the 
soul back to incarnation. Action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. Cause and effect fol- 
low each other unerringly. And on the way 
back ,to incarnation the soul is once more 
joined by the residue of those passional forces 
from which it liberated itself after death, 
and that are said to wait upon the threshold 
of birth, and so the struggle between the 
higher and lower nature is resumed in the 
new incarnation exactly at the point where it 
was left off. All energies are conserved, 
Forces are never lost. Each new birth is a 
resumption of the battle at the point where 
it was relinquished for the alternating sleep 
of death. 


—eo 


Listen! The things of sense are more than 
sense ! 

The mind is higher still! the moving will 

Higher than mind! The spirit higher yet! 

And higher than the spirit is the Soul, 

Highest of all the all-embracing One, 

Purusha! Over, or beyond, is naught! 

Innermost, Utmost, Infinite, is This! 

If one will see it, let him rule the flesh 

By mind, governing Mind with ordered Will, 

Subduing Will by Knowledge, making this 

Serve the firm Spirit, and the Spirit cling 

As Soul to the Eternal Changeless Soul: 

So shall he see!—Rise! Awake! 

Seek the great Teachers, and attend! 
road 

Is narrow as a knife edge! hard to tread! 

But whoso once perceiveth Him that Is, 

Without a name, Unseen, Impalpable, 

Bodiless, Undiminished, Unenlarged, 

To senses Undeclared, without an end, 


The 


Without Beginning, Timeless, Higher than 
height, 

Deeper than depth! Lo! such an one is 
saved ! 


Death hath not power over him! 
—Sir Edwin Arnold in “Secret of Death,” 
——— 

It is said that human nature is something 
small and limited, and that God is infinite, 
and it is asked how the finite can embrace the 
infinite. But who dares to say that the in- 
finity of the Godhood is limited by the bound- 
ary of the flesh, as though by a vessel? For 
not even during our lifetime is the spiritual 
nature confined within the boundaries of the 
flesh, The mass of the body, it is true, is 
limited by neighboring parts, but the soul 
reaches out freely into the whole of creation 
by the movements of thought.—Gregory of 
Nyassa, 
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THE WILL. 


What is the best way to strengthen the 
Will? May we regard the Will as being free? 


The two questions are closely related. If 
tbe Will is not free ħeither can it be strong. 
If it were strong it would be also free. 

Let us look first at the latter question. 
Suppose I wish to test the accuracy of my 
aim by throwing a stone and I use my will 
for that purpose. But as I am on the point of 
throwing the stone it occurs to me that I may 
strike and injure some one. Now here at 
once are two motives in play. I wish to test 
my aim by throwing the stone and I wish also 
to avoid injuring another person. Obviously 
my action will be dictated by the stronger of 
these two motives, and therefore the motive, 
or the desire, governs and controls my will, 
In this case the will is not free. 

Let us take another case. I use my will 
for the purpose of acquiring money. That 
is to say I will to be successful in my 
projects, to overcome my adversaries and com- 
petitors, and to do the things that seem to 
me to conduce to the gaining of money. But, 
once more, my will is not free. It is acting 
under the impetus of my desire for money. 
The desire for money came first and it was 
my desire for money that dictated the action 
of my will. Or I might will to possess pic- 
tures, or an automobile, or a country estate, 
or any of the thousand objects of ordinary hu- 
man desire. But in every case the will acts 
under the direction of the desire. It is not 
free, 

But will may act apart from desire, as we 
ordinarily understand that word. We might 
have no personal desires at all and yet have 
strong wills, but so long as there is a vestige 
of personal desire the will must be in bondage 
to that desire and it can not be free. And not 
being free it can not be at its maximum 
strength. Then the obvious way to strengthen 
the will is to liberate it from personal de- 
sire, 

If you will read the Bhagavad Gita under- 
standingly you will see that the whole purport 
of its philosophy is to liberate the higher 
forces from the domination of desire which is 
the shadow confusing all issues, clouding dis- 
crimination, and weakening the will. It is de- 
sire that causes the mental vision to be di- 
rected constantly outward and toward objects 
of sense instead of inward and toward the 
spititual nature. It is desire that causes us to 
search for the values that are fugitive, and it 
is desire that dulls the understanding and that 
may even detract from physical ability and 
skill. We can always give better advice to 
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others than to ourselves because our wisdom 
is not clouded when it is untouched by self- 
interest. It is related that a physician was 
once called in an emergency to attend on the 
Empress Josephine and that his hand shook 
as he realized his responsibility and the con- 
sequences to himself of a failure or mistake. 
Napoleon observed his embarrassment and 
said, “My friend, imagine that you are chari- 
tably giving your services to some poor girl 
in the Latin Quarter and do not be afraid.” 
In this case it was a sense of self-interest, or 
desire, that robbed the physician of his ordi- 
nary and normal skill. If we could cultivate 
the indifference to results inculcated in the 
Bhagavad Gita we should find that its philoso- 
phy was of the most practical and useful kind. 
We should find that both Wisdom and Will 
were within our reach and that not even -the 
smallest actions of life remained unillumined 
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THE MIND. 


Why are there so many references in Theo- 
sophical lectures to the control of the mind? 
Is not the mind the same as the man himself! 


Evidently not, since we are all aware of our 
power to direct the mind toward this, that, or 
the other topic. I can determine to think 
about a mathematical problem and I can issue 
orders to the mind to that effect. Or I may 
wish to think about what I shall have for 
dinner, and in each case the mind will obey— 
in the latter instance with some alacrity. 
Moreover, we speak colloquially of “changing 
our minds,” and this implies the existence of 
mind and of something that is not the mind, 
but of which the mind is a possession. 

Now the control of the mind may be said 
to lie at the heart of all occult practice. So 
long as the mind is like a candle flame in a 
wind it is obvious that it can not be directed 
in any one-pointed way toward the topic se- 
lected for thought. In other words, the larger 
part of its energies is wasted. A still more 
fruitful cause of waste is the occupation of 
the mind on trivialities and futilities that are 
uninvited and noxious. What should we 
think of a man who left his house open for 
the invasion of all tramps and hobos that 
came that way. But that is precisely what we 
do with our minds. We permit a constant 
procession of vagrant thoughts that come un- 
solicited and that remain until in their turn 
they are ousted by others of their own kind. 
An old occult axiom says, “Thou shalt not let 
the senses make a playground of thy mind,” 
and this must be obeyed before we can ex- 
pect even to begin our advance in the Divine 
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Science. We must allow no thought to enter 
the mind until it has given the watchword 
of purity and value. We must compel the 
mind to be the servant instead of the master, 
and we may then find that it has energies 
and capacities that have been unsuspected 
and that nothing but discipline can bring to 
light. The fask is worth the attempt. It is 
worth all the labor and effort that can be 
given to it. It is a rung in the ladder that 
can not be missed. 
—e 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

“Myths,” justly observes Pococke, “are now 
proved to be fables, just in proportion as we 
misunderstand them; iruths, in proportion as 
they were once understood.” —Vol. I, p. 362. 


Occultism says that in all cases Matter is 
the most active when it appears inert. A 
wooden or a stone block is motionless and im- 
penetrable to all intents and purposes. Never- 
theless and de facto, its particles are in cease- 
less eternal vibration which is so rapid that to 
the physical eye the body seems absolutely de- 
void of motion; and the spatial distances be- 
tween those particles in their vibratory mo- 
tion is—considered from another plane of be- 
ing and perception—as great as that which 
separates snow flakes or drops of rain.—Vol. 
I, p. 553. 


What is Matter? Is the Matter of our pres- 
ent objective consciousness anything but our 
sensalions? True, the sensations we receive 
come from without, but can we really—except 
in terms of phenomena—speak `of the “gross 
matter” of this plane as an entity apart from 
and independent of us? To all such argu- 
ments Occultism answers: True, in reality, 
Matter is not independent of, or existent out- 
side, our perceptions.—Vol. I, p. 66r. 


Those who believe in Karma have to be- 
lieve in Destiny, which, from birth to death, 
every man weaves thread by thread round 
himself, as a spider his web; and this Destiny 
is guided either by the heavenly voice of the 
invisible Prototype outside of us, or by our 
more intimate astral, or inner man, who is but 
too often the evil genius of the embodied en- 
tity called man. Both these lead on the out- 
ward man, but one of them must prevail; and 
from the very beginning of the invisible af- 
fray the stern and implacable Law of Com- 
pensation steps in and takes its course, faith- 
fully following the fluctuations of the fight. 
When the last strand is woven, and man is 
seemingly enwrapped in the network of his 
own doing. then he finds himself completely 
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under the empire of this self-made Destiny. 
It then’ cither fixes him like the inert shell 
against the immovable rock, or carries him 
away like a feather in a whirlwind raised by 
his own actions, and this is—Karma.—Vol. J, 
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THE CONQUEST OF DEATH. 


Mankind at large is sorely puzzled by the 
phenomenon called death. Some see in it the 
extinction of all life, while others believe it 
to be the gateway to eternal life in heaven. 
To those of the first class we may ask: Can 
life cease? Is the death or dissolution of the 
form the end of the consciousness that ani- 
mates it? To those who look for an eternity 
of bliss in heaven we may say with David 
Hume that immortality on one side of earth 
life only is a metaphysical absurdity. 

Death is as natural as birth, Were we 
strictly logical we should lament birth, for 
without birth there could be no death, Life 
and death are but the two aspects of one and 
the same thing, the shadows of a great reality. 
Life and death are as regular in their alter- 
nate sequence as day and night, summer and 
winter. Each life on earth is the logical suc- 
cessor of a preceding earth life, even as each 
day is the successor of the day that preceded 
it. Ard, even as the period between two days 
of activity is spent in sleep, so the interval be- 
tween two lives is spent in rest. Sleep has 
been called the brother of death. This very 
idea which the ancients embodied in their 
mythology shows us the analogy between the 
sleeping state and that state of consciousness 
called death. Both states are one and the 
same; both the results of one and the same 
law. If we had this attitude toward death it 
would have no terrors for us. We know that 
when we are about to fall asleep that sleep will 
be followed by a reawakening. This we know 
from having experienced the phenomenon 
many times. Analogy should teach us that at 
the cessation of life's activities a rest is 
needed for the soul, and that this period of 
rest leads but to another life of activity. 

But what is meant by the conquest of death’ 
Surely not the continued existence in our pres- 
ent bodies. These bodies themselves are very 
impermanent. All their atoms change every 
seven years. Continued maintenance of the 
body is not at all desirable. The fact is we 
have identified ourselves with our bodies. 
We should train ourselves to different habits 
of thought, to a realization of the fact that we 
ourselves are That which changes uot, that 
we are the perceivers of all these changes 
which take place about us. Immortality can 
never be attained by any of us, for we are, 
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have been, and always shall be, immortal. We 
are That for which the hour will never strike. 
When this fact has been fully brought into 
our consciousness and is realized by us while 
we are in a body, then indeed have death and 
life been conquered. Then in very truth shal! 
we have realized immortality. 

— 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

Our profound respect for Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox does not preclude the wish that she 
would seek her theosophical inspirations fron 
authoritative sources or refrain from attach- 


ing the label of Theosophy to speculations and ` 
theories that belong properly in some other, 


category. For example, in one of her recent 
syndicated articles we -find the ‘statement that 
as several theosophical societies are to be 
found in ‘California it is not surprising that 
sapernormal occurrences should. be quite com- 
mon there, We are then favored with narra- 
tives of two ladies, one of them “the wife of 
a prominent Episcopalian clergyman,” who 
seemed to die and who were then taken by 
spirit guides to beautiful regions where they 
saw and heard so much that they dreaded to 
return to their bodies. But it seems that they 
did eventually return none the worse for their 
experiences and are now alive and well. 

Now we kave no intention to throw doubt 
on these veracious narratives nor on the good 
faith of those who make them. But since 
many readers will naturally suppose that phe- 
nomena of this kind are in some way related 
to Theosophy we should like to remove that 
impression. They have nothing whatever to 
do with Theosophy, nor with the presence of 
theosophical societies in California. They are 
not even interesting to’ Theoséphists, who do 
not at all believe in “spirit guides,” and who 
do not know what Mrs. Wilcox means when 
she says that “the spirit goes out of the body 
into adjoining planes or states of conscious- 
ness.” Spirit can not go anywhere, Seeing 
that it is universal. It is not in any one place 
more than in any other nor can it be spoken 
of as the property or the appanage of an in- 
dividual. 

The object of Theosophy is to teach and 
demonstrate the brotherhood of humanity, and 
this may be said to be its only object. It is 
true that there are some so-called Theoso- 
phists who vex their foolish minds with weird 
speculations in psychism and who imagine that 
they are doing something important when they 
“investigate” the lower abnormalities of con- 
sciousness and ecstasize over phenomena such 
as those narrated above. But these are mere 
eccentrics intent on the gratification of their 
own curiosity and anxious to affix to it a re- 


spectable label. The real Theosophist may be 
known by his devotion to the broad interests 
of life, by his attention to the welfare of 
others, and by his promulgation of a broad 
and generous and sensible philosophy. 
. BEES pa ars 
Dead ‘though he be, that mortal lives, 
Whose virtuous memory survives; 
And richest, greatest, that one is 
Whose soul,—indifferent to bliss 
Or misery, to joy or pain, f 
To past or future, loss or gain— 
iSees:with calm eyes all fates befall, 
, And needing nought, possesseth all, 
a —Sir Edwin Arnold. 
—eo 
.What is now called the Christian religion 
already existed amongst the ancients and was 
not lacking at tke very begifnings of the hu- 
man race,—Augustine. 
- e . - 
Nothing in the world is lost, nothing falls 
into the void: everything has its place and 
purpose.—Sohar. 
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Oakland Lodge—Meetings in temporary abeyance. 


Correspondence should be addressed to any of these lodges or to the publishers, 
the United Lodge of Theosophists, Room 346, Pacific Building, San Francisco. 
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SELF PRESERVATION. 


Occasional flashes of a lonely intelli- 
gence may be discerned amid the whirl 
of denunciation that seems now to have 
taken the place of deliberated thought. 
Thus we find that one of the great New 
York dailies gives space to a letter on 
the causes of war that certainly repre- 
sents a considerable volume of reflection 
yet unvoiced. Why, asks the writer, are 
we so busy with state papers and the 
juggleries of diplomacy when the actual 
provocations are so clearly in view? 
Why should we be surprised by an armed 
conflict that was actually born as twin 
brother to the philosophy of materialism? 
If men and animals are alike included in 
the same struggle for existence, and with 
the same weapons and the same passions, 
why should we be surprised when this 
deadly similarity is carried to its logical 
conclusion at the cannon’s mouth? 


The writer is to be congratulated not 
so much because he has hit the nail on 
the head as for his clear vision that 
habits of thought invariably culminate in 
appropriate and corresponding actions. 
For the war is not at all in the nature of 
a bolt from the blue. Nothing, indeed, 
could be less so. If ever there was a 
clear sequence of cause and effect it is to 
be found here. Never have we had less 
right to raise bewildered and protesting 
hands to heaven. As well might the 
drunkard denounce the injustices of fate 
because at last his sodden tissues refuse 
to perform their functions. The war is 
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but the last link in a chain that we our- 
selves have carefully fashioned and 
welded, exulting proudly in the work of 
our hands, and calling upon our brazen 
gods to admire and to applaud. H. P. 
Blavatsky did hardly more than predict 
the obvious when she said that civiliza- 
tion was in danger of submersion under 
a sea of horrors without a parallel in 
history, and that we were approaching a 
conflict that would realign the frontiers 
of Europe. It was unbrotherliness—the 
“insanity of the age’—and materialism 
that were urging us toward that preci- 
pice, and we may well believe that future 
generations will marvel at a blindness 
that sent us to that doom actually rejoic- 
ing in our folly. 


It is a part of the stupidity of the day 
that we so resolutely enclose our many 
evils in water-tight compartments and 
examine them with microscopic but un- 
seeing eves. Actually they are but parts 
of a unity of evil, and that evil is a ma- 
terialism that shows itself as an en- 
throned and defied selfishness. Truly we 
have gone far upon the road to hell when 
a metropolitan newspaper, unreproved 
and unrebuked, can say that the teaching 
of altruism is an indication of bad. citi- 
zenship. Would there be any war in Eu- 
rope today if altruism had been taught 
with one-half the vigor devoted to the 
teaching of Haeckelism and Darwinism? 
Should we have child slavery, or alcohol- 
ism, or drug habits, or crime, or insanity, 
in anything like their present volume if 
men had been taught that they are their 
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REALIZATION. 


The man who struggles hour after hour to 
free his soul from the bondage of selfish per- 
sonality is raising the entire consciousness ot 
life by that much, for the victory of the 
whole depends on the victory of the parts, 
and there is no other freedom from warring, 
suffering humanity than the freedom that such 
a victory will bring. 

Life is not a matter of today and tomorrow 
wherein a man may provide a measure of sub- 
stance for the journey’s end and then rest 
content. It is an age-long conflict with its 
purpose and its victory. 

A knowledge of this purpose can not be 
bestowed by well-wishers. It must be earned, 
for the inherent law of life is growth. Each 
moves to his own according to an impulse 
from within, and only when man has learned 
through experience the unsatisfying imperma- 
nence of the round of self-gratification that 
makes up sensuous life does he begin to look 
deeper and ask for more. Until such a time 
angels could convey the message on tablets 
of gold to no avail. When such a time has 
come, when such a quest is in a human mind, 
the whole of nature bends to serve his pur- 
pose—for it is likewise hers. 

For those who want to know life's purpose. 
there is one to learn; for those who want to 
know the value of life's acts, there is a stand- 
ard; for those who want to travel to the re- 
gions of life's fullness, there is a way. 

We live in the immensity of an eternal, 
omnipresent Intelligence, that shows the bird 
how to build its nest, the root how to pro- 
duce the leaf or flower, and that guides 
through space the hosts of suns and universes. 
Rach uses this Intelligence according to his 
kind. It is the Totality of Consciousness, the 
Divine Mind functioning through its infinite 
parts. How can one separate these parts from 
it. and from each other? And what is It if 
not the sum of all its parts, like a thermome- 
ter with its marked degrees? The instinct of 
a bee, the brain of man, the mind of God, 
must stand or fall together. 

Let them stand; and let it be known that 
man uses that of which there is no end or 
limit. of which there are no private claims 
or vaunted ownership. Man is consciousness. 
All that he has worth while ts his growth in 
consciousness, and the supreme lesson of lite 
isa truer realization of its inclusive oneness, 
This essence of life manifests in its greatness 
only when no barriers of Tittheness aml per 
sonality present. 

For to what can man held if mer to that 
mysterious consciousness which is his life and 
being, the perceiver, the experiencer, the di 
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rector? All else moves by as a river. The 
loves and longings, the tastes and aspirations, 
grow up, grow old, wither and die, as do all 
the bodies they inhabit, leaving behind but 4 
résumé of their sum total. This résumé is 
that which neither moth nor rust can harm, 
It expresses that degree to which the mind of 
God, the human soul, has expressed itself 
through its medium of personality. 

For through the ages of time has man built 
this temple of himself, and through him has 
heen mirrored all degrees of light until at last 
the radiant white is reached, the radiant white 
of divine self-consciousness and the container 
of all others. No lower grade of life can 
think “I am.” No other has the power of 
free will or thought. This is man. He is 
now risen in the scale of consciousness and 
no longer looks through red, or blue, or yel- 
low light, but into the pure white of Spirit, 
their synthesis. During long periods has he 
traveled on his way to this illumination. For 
countless ages, through countless kingdoms. 
has he passed until at last his instrument has 
reached perfection and is the image of the 
heavenly man,, just as a seed after many 
stages comes to be the image of its parent 
fruit. All things in nature are under this 
law, and so man, the totality of nature’s pur- 
pose, is an image of the All-Consciousness, 
He is ready to expand into its realms where 
knowledge and power are to be found in their 
entirety, 

Whoever sees this great purpose stretching 
out eternally in its illimitable vastness let him 
take courage to forget himself in its strength 
and lose himself in service for its growth—. 
the raising of the whole to spiritual light. 
There is no more concern, no fear, for he is 
life for evermore, There is no grudge ol 
time, for now all time is his. But while there 
are still those whose light is dim, who can 
see but a little way, who fear, who war for 
greed, and who think life is a thine to lose. 
Jet him remember these, too, are facets of 
himself which need his brightening. Let him 
look to them, but through them to himself, 
the only place to make more clear the spiritual 
life for Hour after hour in each 
trivial act, in every thought, one wields the 
magic potency that alone 
humanity, 


others. 


can help sutfering 
anonn 


That God whieh ever lives and loves, 
One teed, one law, one element, 
Neel one Far-oti divine event. 


Fo which the whole erection motes. 


— ++ LPennysen, 
Life awl death are founl in vur divine 
even as in our dying. —/leraclinns, 
NEW YORK 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY. 


At a time when mental healing seems in a 
fair way to become a national obsession and 
when it is suggested that the churches shall go 
ayowedly into the mental healing business and 
so set up a new and more hateful confessional 
it may be well to record some few of the 
criticisms that have recently been leveled by 
men whose eminence entitles them to a hear- 
ing. Thus we find that Dr. Paget speaks of a 
published list of two hundred cures in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘Most of us, I think, will view 
these two hundred cases with a measure ot 
dismay and even of disgust. We shall admit 
that many are indeed cases of healing. None 
the less, we shall say here is a very alarming 
picture of a nation possessed by functional 
disorders. So much neurasthenia, such de- 
cadence of logic, such passion for signs and 
wonders, such extravagances of imagination, 
so much talk about stomach and bowels. They 
are not good reading; there is something un- 
wholesome about them. That ill-used word 
morbid will be at the back of our minds. 
There is nothing morbid, we shall say, in the 
Bible stories of healing. . . . There is a cer- 
tain decency to be used as to our insides. It 
is unseemly to talk much of them to our 
friends; it is more unseemly to describe them 
to our Maker. These are not testimonies, but 
testimonials; every advertisement of a new 
quack medicine publishes the like of them.” 

Muensterberg, who goes deeply into the sub- 
ject of psychotherapy, says that it cheapens 
religion by accenting mere personal comfort 
and absence of pain. “In a time which de- 
nies all absolute ideals, which seeks the mean- 
ing of truth only in a pragmatic usefulness, it 
may be quite consistent to seek the meaning 
of religion in its service for removal of pain 
and personal enjoyment. But in that case the 
ideal of both religion and truth is lost.” 

Parker, in his The Other Side of Psycho- 
therapy, says practically the same thing of a 
procedure that can have no other result than 
to degrade religion. ‘It fails to emphasize 
character. It gives us recipes for health and 
happiness as if these were men’s chief requi- 
sites; but, even so, a healthy mind in a healthy 
body is older than Emmanuel Church. . 
Does psychotherapy tell us that character is 
better than health? . . . Does it tell us that 
character must fight. not be carried to the 
skies in beds of ease? Is psychotherapy cal- 
culated to teach our young people anything 
about life's real battles and temptations? And 
in so far as psychotherapy seems to fail to 
emphasize character and its hard-won devel- 
opment, to strive for peace without paying the 
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price of peace, so far it seems to me to be out 
of harmony with Christ. An easy way is 
never his way except it becomes easy through 
the stone-strewed path of conflict.” 

lf the churches are to set forth in business 
as healers, what message will they have for 
the healthy, the strong, and the well? And so 
Parker continues: “These are great failures, 
and they confront an ease-loving age with 
great dangers. Better for us a bitter dose 
of quinine of repentance than the too-soothing 
voice of the psychotherapeutic healer,” 

Brown, in Faith and Health, makes the 
same objection to this exaltation of personal 
comfort and the absence of pain in life. He 
says: 

“If there is one place on this green earth 
where it ought to be made plain beyond all 
possibility of misunderstanding that personal 
comfort and the absence of pain are not the 
first nor the main considerations in life, it is 
in the Christian church. Health is important. 
but health is subordinate to other more vital 
interests. The great question is not as to 
whether a man feels well, but what he means 
to do with his healthy vigor. The main ques- 
tion is not as to whether he may continue to 
live for fourscore years or even fivescore, but 
what sort of man he intends to be during that 
period of prolonged moral opportunity. ‘What 
shall I eat, and what shall I drink, and how 
will it agree with me after I have eaten it” 
are all necessary inquiries, but they are sec- 


ondary. The first question is, ‘Am I worth 
feeding? . . Does the world need then of 
my type?" a Sy 

THE GITA. 


The following letter appears in a recen 
issue of the New York Sun. It is one of the 
rare occasions when the Bhagavad Gita has 
been quoted in metropolitan journalism. Let 
us hope that it may be a presage: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE Sun—Sir: I. M. 
Eilshemius, ‘World Poet,’ who bewails his fate 
in that the publishers will not give him a hear- 
ing nor print his poems, essays, dramas, etc.. 
consisting of over 18,000 pages, has my sym- 
pathy and support, but it strikes me as rather 
strange that the publishers are so slow in 
giving recognition to one who is considered 
by critics. as the World Poet contends. the 
equal of Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
Heine, Keats, Shelley. Byron, &c. 

"With all due respect to the ability of the 
World Poet, admitting his contention that he 
is a universal genius, he would make but a 
peor prototype if placed side by side with 
some of the world’s heroes and poets, judging 
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by his demeanor and pessimistic moods as ex- 
pressed in his letter. 

“The great trouble with men of his calibre 
is that they are too much obsessed with the 
idea that the world owes them recognition, 
whether worthy or not, and what they gen- 
erally mean by recognition is the gaining of 
material possessions, or, as he expresses it, 
‘just reward for his labors.’ And that is 
where he has made his serious mistake in 
admitting that he is ‘out for the dough.’ Not 
1o work for work's sake, irrespective of ma- 
terial benefits, but for gain. 

“I beg to quote from the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Bible of the Hindus, to which I would refer 
the World Poet: 

“Let the motive be in the deed and not 
in the event. Be not one whose motive for 
action is the hope of reward. Let not thy 
life be spent in inaction, for the man who 
doeth that which he hath to do without af- 
fection obtaineth the Supreme.’ 

“Commercialism is the bane of the race. 
We are living in an age when gain is the 
supreme test of manhood. When will man 
learn that we ‘live not by bread alone’? 

“Lours BERGER.” 
e 


AN OCCULT NOVEL. 


The idea] occult novel is yet to be written, 
and perhaps it will never be written, but m: 
the meantime a good many attempts are being 
made, and poor stuff most of them are. But 
now and then we find a piece of serious work 
that reveals not only sympathy, but research, 
and one such has just come to hand from the 
Lippincott Company. It is entitled “The Ro- 
mances of Amosis Ra,” and its author, Mr. 
Frederic Thurstan, shows a scholarship of no 
ordinary kind, as well as a genuine compre- 
hension of the scenes and events that he por- 
trays. Amosis Ra is the Moses of the Bible, 
and the book may be said to be a romantic 
biography of the Jewish leader set against a 
background of Egyptian life that is perhaps 
the most remarkable production of its kind. 

But with the romance, striking as it is, we 
need not at the moment concern ourselves. 
For the Theosophist its dominant feature is 
the description that it gives of occultism in 
Egypt and the initiations in the great Pyra- 
mid. We are told that the Wisdom Schools 
in Egypt conferred superhuman powers upon 
their pupils and that “among the commonest of 
these superhuman powers were those of heal- 
ing one’s self and others instantaneously, of 
levitating in the air or walking on the water, 
of making the flesh-body visible or invisible 
to ordinary mortals at will, of seeing what 
was transpiring at a distance, and lastly of 
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predicting the destinies of nations and of in- 
dividuals.” 

The course of 
long and arduous. 
to the Magi of Egypt, is the resultant of two 
countertending currents of “aromal or etheric 
matter—two currents of electricity and mag- 
netism—one passing from the sun to the 
earth’s centre, the other in reverse way from 
the earth’s centre sunwards.” We are in- 
clined to wonder how consciousness can be 
the resultant of anything, how indeed it can 
be other than the cause of everything, but 
perhaps too much must not be expected from 
a novel, and there is something much better 
to follow. According to the author, there 
were twenty-two steps or stages in the process 
of initiation and these he makes to correspond 
with the twenty-two trumps of the Tarot 
pack, an ingenious assumption and one that is 
well elaborated. Thus the card known as the 
Young Mage means that “after the first reali- 
zation of our divinity and the ability to draw 
diyine power and guide it, comes as the second 
step the realization that all outward Nature is 
really yourself.” In the same way the Sphinx 
on the seventh card, or the Chariot of Osiris, 
means that the energy of lower personal passion 
is dominated by Intuition and Love, 4. e., Con- 
science. The Wheel of Fortune shows the two 
columns of eternity. “Over its summit and 
regulating or watching its turning is a Sphinx, 
holding the sword of Karma in its Lion's 
claws. The Divine Intuition and Occult Pa- 
tience of Impersonality is above Elation or 
Depression. On the left side of the wheel 
Typhon the Genius of Misfortune or Retribu- 
tion is being precipitated, but on the right side 
at the same turn of the wheel Herm-Anubis, 
the Genius of Good Fortune, is rising to the 
summit. We can not have had fortune on 
one side of us without a corresponding side 
of us being benefited—Material Misfortune 
benefits the spiritual side. The knowledge of 
this gives the equanimity and patience and 
self-control of the Sphinx above.” The card 
known as The Tower is supposed to teach our 
capacity “to destroy our old selves, our old 
good, our old concepts. A High Tower or 
Obelisk is being overthrown by lightning, and 
two men from its summit are being precipi- 
tated headlong, one wearing a crown, the 
other crownless. The intellectual pride as 
well as the personal animal self must he 
blasted by the Divine in us. Everything, re- 
member, in the picture, is a part of ourselves. 
The lightning which destroys is part of our- 
selves—-our higher self orders the destruction 
of old lower self.” 

Mr. Thurstan has 


initiation 1s described as 
Consciousness, according 


written a remarkable 
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hook, a book that is by no means without its 
defects and inaccuracies, but that none the 
less comes refreshingly after the banalities 
and superciliousnesses that usually mark any 
attempt to translate the lore of Khem. Mr. 
Thurstan shows not only a profound respect 
for his subject, but also the desire to treat it 
with sympathetic comprehension. And that is 
so unusual as to be notable. 

iM 

DREAMS. 

It is always interesting to read a critic's 
opinion of another writer, because sometimes 
the critic is so much the better man of the 
two. We are inclined to think that this may 
be the case with a review of Bergson’s book 
on “Dreams” (B. W. Huebsch), written by 
James Stephens and published in the London 
Daily News. Mr. Shephens says: 

“And yet a real line may be drawn from 
this sleep world to men who are anparently 
awake. Does not the life of many men seem 
ats though it were conducted through the haze 
and stupor of a dream? Are their eyes not 
shut? They have information on many 
points, but exact information on none; they 
are unable to adjust cause and cifect, or ef- 
fect with its succeeding effect: and there 
seems about their most ordinary occurrences 
a veiling of uncertainty which is not blown 
aside by any wind. This is not apparent to 
them, for it is their world of use and wont 
and they are native to it, but, indeed, many 
of the activities of man seem to have been 
conceived in this froth of dream, anid are still 
being conducted as through misty and shifting 
corridors of thought analogous to those 
through which we drag in dream or night- 
mare, 

“Many dreams are conscious to us, but 
these are no more than incidents glimpsed on 
the frontiers of sleep. From the deep sleep 
and the deep dream few bring back any re- 
membrances, and those who do might not be 
believed if they told their dreams. They 
might say that only in deep sleep is one really 
awake. It is claimed by the psychologists of 
an older race that these unconscious dreams 
involve a real tension: who knows with what 
profundity we live during those periods of 
physical quiescence when all our activities are 
mental and the soul goes voyaging. master of 
itself, tasting of fruits that grow on no varthly 
tree, and holding converse with beings dis- 
itself, antique 
thinkers would aedd, glortous as tteebr* 
to add that this 
subject has not been entirely forsetten by the 
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phorically speaking, throws it out of the win- 


dow. He says: 

“It is true that in very profound slumber 
the law that regulates the reappearance of 
memories may be very different. We know 
almost nothing of this profound slumber. The 
dreams which fill it are, as a general rule, 
the dreams which we forget. Sometimes, 
nevertheless, we recover something of them. 
And then it is a very peculiar feeling, strange, 
indescribable, that we experience. . . . 
It is upon this profound slumber that psy- 
chology ought to direct its efforts, not only 
to study the mechanism of unconscious mem- 
ory, but to examine the more mysterious phe- 
nomena which are raised by “psychical re- 
search” that will be the principal task of psy- 
chology in the century which is opening.’ ” 

— Qe 


PLOTINUS. 


Plotinus, the great neo-Platonic philosopher, 
thus decribes some of his spiritual experi- 
ences: 


“Often when I come to myself on awaking 
from bodily sleep and, turning from the outer 
world, enter into myself. I behold wondrous 
beauty. Then I am sure that I have been 
conscious of the better part of myself. 1 live 
my true life, I am one with the divine and, 
rooted in the divine, gain the power to trans- 
port myself beyond even the super-world. 
After thus resting in God, when I descend 
from spiritual vision and again form thoughts, 
I ask myself how it has happened that I now 
descend and that my soul ever entered the 
body at all, since, in its essence, it is what it 
has just revealed itself to me. What can the 
reason be for souls forgetting God the Father, 
since they come from the beyond and belong 
to Him, and, when they forget Him, know 
nothing of Him or of themselves? The first 
false step they take is indulging in presump- 
tion, the desire to become, and in forgetful- 
ness of their true self and the pleasure of 
only belonging to themselves. They coveted 
self-glorification, they rushed about in pursuit 
of their desires and thus went astray and fell 
completely Thereupon they lost all 
knowledge of their origin in the beyond, just 
as children, carly separated from their parents 
and brought up elsewhere, do not know who 
they themselves und their parents are. . . . 
The hfe of the body and its longings should 
be stilel, the seul should see calm in all that 
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surrounds it: in earth, sea, air, aml heaven 
It should learn to see 
how the soul pours itself from without into 
the serene cosmos, streaming into it from all 
sides; as the sun's rays illuminate a dark 


itself no movement. 
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cloud and make it golden, so does the soul, 
on entering the body of the world encirclerl 
hy the sky, give it life and immortality.” 
———_—— 
THE TIME OF THE END. 
(From “The Perfect Way,” by Anna Kings- 
ford.) 

When, therefore, ye shall see Matter ex- 
alted to the holy place of God and the Soul. 
and made the all and in all of existence; 

Then let the spiritual Israel betake them- 
selves to the hills, where alone salvation is to 
be found, even the heights and fastnesses of 
the Divine Life. z 

And let him who has overcome the body, 
beware lest he return to the love of the flesh, 
or seek the things of the world. 

Neither let him who is freed from the body, 
become again reincarnate. 

And woe to the soul whose travail is yet 
unaccomplished, and which has not yet be- 
come weaned from the body. 

And beseech God that these things find you 
not ut a season either of spiritual depression 
and feebleness, or of spiritual repose and un- 
watch fulness, 

For the tribulation shall be without parallel. 

And such that except those days shall be 
few in number, escape from the body would 
be impossible, 

But for the Elect’s sake they shall be few. 

And if any shall then declare that here, or 
there, the Christ has appeared as a person, be- 
lieve it not, For there shall arise delusive 
apparitions and manifestations, together with 
great signs and marvels, such as might well 
deceive even the Elect. Remember, I have 
told you beforehand. Wherefore, if they 
shall say unto you. Behold he is in the desert. 
whether of the East or of the West-—join him 
not. Or, Behold he is in darkened rooms and 
secret assemblies—pay no regard. 

For, like lightning cometh out of the East 
and illuminateth the West, so shall be the 
world’s spiritual awakening to the recognition 
of the Divine in Humanity. 

But wheresoever the dead carcase of error 
remains, around it, like vultures. will gather 
both deceivers and deccived, 

i 
That life is not an idle one. 
But iron dug from central ploom, 
And heated hot 
And dip't in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter'd with the shocks of doom 


Tennyson, 


with burning fears. 


To shape and use. 
———— 
If one day thou shouldst take part in the 
Mysteries, thou wilt feel ashamed of having 
been born merely as a man.—-cidestus. 
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THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 
“Eider father, though thine eyes 
Shine with hoary mysteries, 
Canst thou tell what in the heart 
Ot a cowslip blossom ties? 


“Smaller than all lives that be, 
Secret as the deepest sea, 
Stands a little house of seeds, 
Like an elfin’s granaty. 


“Speller of the stones and weeds, 
Skilled in Nature's crafts and creeds, 
Tell me what is in the heart 

Of the smallest of the seeds.” 


“God Almighty, and with Him, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, 
Filling all eternity— 
Elohim."—G, 
OE 
The most difficult and obscure of the holy 
hooks contains as many secrets as they do 
words, concealing many 
each word.—St, Jerome, 
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heosophy” 


A Monthly Magazine Whose Pur- 
pose Is To Spread Broadcast the 
Teachings of Theosophy as Re- 
corded in the Writings of H. P. 
Blavatsky and Wm. Q. Judge. 


Devotes most of its space 
q monthly to magazine articles, 
long since out of print, writ- 
ten by H. P. B. and W. Q. J. 
lnvaluable to Theosophists 
who want the Philosophy as 
it was given, free from the 
interpretations and specula- 
tions of students or organi- 


zations. Subscription $2.00 
yearly. Send ten cents, 
stamps, for sample copy 
(back number). Address 


“THEOSOPHY,” Metropolitan Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The United Lodge of Theosophists 


DECLARATION 


The policy of this Lodge is independent devotion to the cause of Theosophy, 
without professing attachment to any Theosophical organization. It is loyal to the 
great Founders of the Theosophical Movement, but does not concern itself with 
dissensions or differences of individual opinion. 

The work it has on hand and the end it keeps in view are too absorbing and 
too lofty to leave it the time or inclination to take part in side issues. That work 
and that end is the dissemination of the Fundamental Principles of the philosophy 
of Theosophy, and the exemplification in practice of those principles, through a 
truer realization of the SELF; a profounder conviction of Universal Brotherhood. 

It holds that the unassailable Basis for Union among Theosophists, wherever 
and however situated, is “similarity of aim, purpose and teaching,” and therefore has 
neither Constitution, By-Laws nor Officers, the sole bond between its associates being 
that basis. And it aims to disseminate this idea among Theosophists in the further- 
ance of Unity. 

It regards as Theosophists all who are erfgaged in the true service of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, condition or organization, and 

It welcomes to its association all those who are in accord with its declared pur- 
poses and who desire to fit themselves, by study and otherwise, to be the better able 
to help and teach others. 


The following is the Form signed by Associates of the United Lodge of Theoso- 
phists: 

BEING IN SYMPATHY WITH THE PURPOSES OF THIS LODGE, AS SET FORTH IN ITS 
“DECLARATION,” I HEREBY RECORD MY DESIRE TO BE ENROLLED AS AN ASSOCIATE; IT 
BEING UNDERSTOOD THAT SUCH ASSOCIATION CALLS FOR NO OBLIGATION ON MY PART 
OTHER THAN THAT WHICH I, MYSELF, DETERMINE, 


Los Angeles Lodge—Public meetings on Fridays and Sundays at 8 p. m., at 
Metropolitan Building, Fifth and Broadway, Los Angeles. 


Ocean Park Lodge—Public meetings every Monday at 8 p. m., at the Masonic 
Building, Marine Avenue, Ocean Park, Cal. 


San Francisco Lodge—Public meetings on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays at 
8 p. m., at Room 346, Pacific Building. 


Salt Lake City Lodge—Public meetings every Thursday and Sunday at 8 p. m. 
at 213 Dooley Building. 


Oakiand Lodge—Meetings in temporary abeyance. 


Correspondence should be addressed to any of these lodges or to the publishers, 
the United Lodge of Theosophists, Room 346, Pacific Building, San Francisco. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHERS. 


If any one had predicted twenty years 
ago that some of the foremost philoso- 
phers of today would direct their atten- 
tion to an analysis of the dream states he 
would probably have been ignored as a 
visionary. If he had further predicted 
that this would be done claborately and 
even reverentially he might have been 
denounced as a lunatic. .\nd that, of 
course, would have been the end of him. 

At the present time there are two 
voluminous theories of dreams before the 
public. One of them comes from Pro- 
fessor Freud, and the other from Pro- 
fessor Bergson, Both are popular, and 
both are eminently “scientific.” although 
they are mutually destructive. Whoever 
wishes to be satisfactorily modern and 
up to date would do well to accept them 
both. 

Professor Bergson says that dreams 
consist of shadowy memories of experi- 
ences. That a great many dreams do not 
consist of memories of experiences, as, 
for example, Coleridge's dream of Kubla 
Khan, does not matter at all, Professor 
Bergson is but following the approved 
scientific method, which consists first of 
the selection of a theory and then of the 
rejection of all facts that do not fit that 
theory. For what right has a fact to in- 
terfere with a theory? Professor Mreud, 
on the contrary, says that dreams are in 
spired, not hy memories, but by desires. 
Whatever we wish for is likely to be ac 
complished in dream. And) Professor 
Freud establishes his theory in the same 
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way and by the careful exclusion or de 
nial of all unwelcome and uncongeniai 
facts. Joan of Arc. for instance, had no 
desire to be a soldier, but she dreamed 
that she was a soldier, and she became 
one of the greatest soldiers of history. 

But we need not stay here to examine 
the nature of dreams. That may con- 
vemcntly wait for space and opportunity. 
but perhaps it would be profitable to 
glance at the nature of the modern philos- 
ophies that explain dreams, as well as 
everything else in heaven and on earth 
and in the waters under the earth. Never 
before was there such conflict of specula- 
tion, so hectic a demand for some new 
thing. Systems are born and die while 
we wait. Theory follows theory, and 
there is hardly time to give decent burial 
to the old before acclaiming the new. 
And each one is a revelation, an evangel, 
a gospel. Each one represents a final 
and conclusive triumph of the human 
mind, and, in the classic language of the 
Sunday supplement, is evidence that na- 
ture’s last secrets have been wrested from 
her reluctant hands. Was there ever 
such a competition of quackery, such a 
deifieation of conceit and folly? And 
during this turmoil of pretense and ad- 
vertisement we allow the brary dust to 
accumulate upon Plotinus and Plato and 
\mimonins Saccas, whose works will as- 
suredly continue to live when the petti- 
forgers of today have been carried feet 
first from the arena. 

There is a certain question that forces 
iseli almost unwillingly to the mind as 
we study the hierarchy of Bergsons and 
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Freuds, not to speak of the psychical re- 
searchers, psychologists, new thoughters, 
and psychotherapeutists who have dis- 
covered the “lost secrets of nature” and 
who clamor for applause and shekels. 
Are these people in carnest? Are they 
self-deceived? Do they really believe 
that they have done what they say they 
have done? Are they actually under the 
impression that they have evolved a new 
and satisfying philosophy of life, and 
that we must now dethrone the masters 
of antiquity and transfer the laurels to 
the modern and unblushing brows that 
offer themselves for adornment ? 

Perhaps it would be uncharitable to 
answer such questions with the sincerity 
of impulse. The capacity for self-decep- 
tion of the human mind is illimitable. 
So is the vanity of the human mind. 
Popularity and acclaim are the very 
breath of life. They mesmerize alike 
reason and veracity. But perhaps there 
is an explanation that will offend neither 
against charity nor truth. 

Re it suggested, then, that the Bergsons 
and the Freuds and all the ‘rest of the 
same ilk are far less intent upon the 
building of a philosophical structure that 
shall be usefully habitable as one that 
shall he delicate, and intricate, and nicely 
balanced, and beautiful. In fact they are 
not builders at all. They are gymnasts, 
acrobats, and makers of mechnical toys. 
They do not seem to ask themselves if 
their systems are built upon truth and 
upon the whole of truth, if they find a 
place for justice and aspiration and 
brotherliness, if they explain character, 
if they solve the problems that burn 
themselves into heart and brain. These 
things appear to have little or no concern 
for them. Selecting their facts as a child 
selects his building bricks according to 
their adaptability, they erect something 
that shall be a marvel of delicate work- 
manship, of symmetrical spires and tur- 
rets, of chaste imagery and design. Then 
they strike an attitude between the covers 
of their quite expensive and profitable 
books, or in their equally expensive and 
profitable lecture rooms, and invite us 
to admire their handiwork, not because 1t 
expresses eternal truth, but because 1t 15 
beautiful, fragile, and well proportioned. 
But be careful not to breathe Test the 
whole thing be bown down about our 
ears. And do not shake the table or 
there will be eertain collapse. These 
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things are meant to look at. Not to use. 
Please do not touch the exhibits, 

And in justice to these modern philos- 
ophy-makers it may be said that they 
hardly pretend to any other aim. They 
are not at all disconcerted by the indica- 
tion of large bodies of facts that they 
have wholly ignored. Those facts did not 
happen to fit. What would you have? 

And so the Bergsons and the Freuds, 
all honorable men, continue te amuse an 
intellectual public which jumps lightly 
from one to the other, and supposes it- 
self to be modern and scientific. This 
intellectual public does not want truth 
any more than do the philosophers. They 
are all in the show business together. 
Convictions and feelings are in rather 
bad taste, or at least they are out of 
place. The problems of a distracted, 
war-riven, and altogether  tear-staineri 
world where men hate each other would 
be sadly out of place in these quiet groves 
of cultured learning where the rival phi- 
losophies nullify each other, and impar- 
tial audiences take their choice between 
them or accept them all alike according 
to available energy. And then sonic 
echoes of the gentle controversy perco- 
late to the outside world and there take 
the form of popular articles carefully di- 
luted for general consumption and bce- 
ginning with the magic formula, “Science 
says.” And we read them with the coni- 
fortable delusion that we are living in 
the greatest of all ages when divine wis- 
dom may be bought for a nickel, and in 
an equally comfortable unawareness that 
science said something diametrically op- 
posite last week and will say something 
diametrically opposite next week. In the 
meantime we may wait with what 
patience we can for some philosophic at- 
tention to the real facts of human life 
and consciousness which may conceiv- 
ably become so emergent as to abash even 
the vanity of the school men and the 
whirling dervishes of psychology and 


science. —— E 


He who in his lifetime recovers the memory 
of all that his soul has learnt, is already 
Hindu Scriptures. 

— »>— 


god. 


For was, and is, and will be, are but is: 
Aml all creation is one act at once. 
Tennyson. 
-e s 


One can not think without creating.—Z!r. 


Heinous B, Jamison. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


The races of men have always sought to 
find the solution of the mystery of life. Re- 
ligion and science have sought to give an ex- 
planation thereof. Life is found, everywhere, 
in every department of nature, even in the 
mineral. We who think speak 
act are Life, and we question, What 
Death? Life sees and knows. Death sees 
and knows nothing. Life is nowhere but in 
ourselves. We, as life, sce and experience all 
It is Life which uses both body and 
mind as instruments for its expression. Life 
is that in us which is the creative power, that 
which is beyond death and beyond change. 

All the races of men have been searching 
for a solution of this mystery, and yet for 
some it hus proved to be no mystery at all. 
Its solution must be found within the depths 
of the consciousness that asks the question. 
In every race of men there have arisen units 
who have reached points of attainment far 
beyond our own. These units are the product 
of evolution, under Law, just as we are. 
They have passed through the stage we are 
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now in, They are the Christs and the 
Buddhas of the world. 
Behind all those teachers and teachings 


there is one single body of knowledge, gained 
through observation and experience. Man, to 
get this knowledge, must realize in himself 
his true nature, which is eternal and change- 
less. This knowledge is the science of all 
sciences, and, like all sciences, it has certain 
fundamental propositions upon which it rests. 

The first of these relates to the Deity. All 
attempts to give forms or attributes to the 
Deity are limitations of that which by its 
very nature must be limitless. We partake of 
this infinite nature, for we have the power to 
change and expand iniefinitely our ideas. 
The Absolute is Universal Consciousness, and 
Consciousness and Life are one. Space is the 
only symbol which can give us any idea of its 
true nature, for space can not be excluded 
from anything. It has neither beginning nor 
end. 

The second principle covers everything that 
relates to Law. The Universe proceeds un- 
der Law. Everything follows some cause. 
The effects that flow from any cause must be 
experienced by those who set the cause in 
motion, and each in degree. This 
known as the Law of Karma, of action and 
reaction, of reaping and sowing, What we 
are now reaping we must have sown, Under 
this law there is another law in constant ope- 
ration, the law of periodicity, or of cyeles. 
which is exemplified in the well-known alter- 
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nate cyclic recurrence of day and night, ebp 
and flow, birth and death. It is through the 
action of this law that we acquire our habits 
of mind and body, for all habits come from 
repetition, [Everything is the result of some- 
thing that preceded it. 
ta life. 


There is no cessation 
Life never stops. Each of us is a 
replica of the great whole, In each illimitable 
possibilities lie latent. 

The third principle states that every being 
in the universe is the product of evolution 
and is still evolving, We are on that great 
path that others have trod. We have made 
our present conditions, and are now laying 
the foundations of that which is to he. 
Knowing these things, we should act in ac- 
cordance with our spiritual nature. We can 
nut escape from our fellow-men. We have a 
duty toward them, and that duty is service. 
There is no such thing as individual salvation 
for any of us. The pledge of ancient Chini 
is of import here. It reads: “Never will I 
seek nor receive private, individual salvation, 
never will I enter into final peace alone, but 
forever and everywhere will I live and strive 
fur the redemption of every creature.” 


———_>_— 


SCIENCE MOVES. 

Professor Edgar Lucien Larkin, writing in 
the San Francisco Examiner, says that the 
advance of science toward a comprehension of 
the atom is now so rapid that the student may 
as well burn his library or sell it for rags. It 
is irrelevant and prehistoric. Research and 
knowledge have now disclosed new vistas of 
the universe and we stand amazed, not only 
hy the infinitely great, but by the infinitely 
small. And yet it might be well for the 
learned professor to moderate his transports 
and to be somewhat cautious in thus blowing 
the trumpet of modern “discovery.” Perhaps 
if he would turn to the pages of Democritus 
he may find that there are footprints on what 
he supposes to be virgin soil, And if he will 
then so far condescend as to consult the Se- 
ceret Doctrine he may learn that the achieve- 
ments of the scientists have been forestalled 
and that this same virgin soil has not only 
been footpressed, but most plentifully land- 
marked and charted. 


Science, says Professor Larkin, has dis- 
covered that the atom is a complex body. 
Well, we were under the impression that 


Keeley announced this fact some forty years 
azo and was ridiculed and hounded for his 
daring. Mighty forces, says the professor, are 
at work in each atom as well as rapid motions, 
Chemical force is stored within, and electrical, 
beth of them intense beyond all imagination. 
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That, of course, is entirely true, but if we are 
now to award palms and laurels we must cer- 
tainly not overlook Keeley, who not only said 
this same thing, but showed these colossal 
forces in operation and paid tor his daring by 
the obloquy and derision that the scientific in- 
quisition has never yet failed to inflict upon 
the idol-breaker and the iconoclast. This 
“new atomic theory is all set forth in the 
Seeret: Doctrine, wherein he who runs may 
read. And it may be said that the ambitious 
investigator, sighing for yet new worlds to 
conquer, may find in the same place certain 
other portable property to which he may affix 
his own label in unawareness of the vindica- 
tion that Father Kronus never fails to exact. 

But Professor Larkin permits to himself the 
luxury of the scientific imagination—ever the 
forerunner of ascertained truth. He tells us 
that “each atom is an excessively minute 
solar system with a central positive nucleus 
or sun, with negative clectrons revolving as 
worlds around it. And when so in rapid revo- 
lution the core and revolving bodies consti- 
tute one atom of matter.” 

Is it then possible that there was a scien- 
tifie truth in the ancient adage ‘ 
below“? For here is a suggestion before 
which the mind reels. Above us are solar sys- 
tems with their central suns around which 
march the retinues of planets, every planet 
bound in its orbit by the inexorable laws of 
geometrical proportion. And around us is the 
atomic substance of the universe and each 
atom another solar system, cach atom repro- 
ducing in inconceivable smaliness the celestial 
march above which seems to us so inconceiy - 
ably great. May we not then suppose that 
these celestial systems themselves are in their 
turn but atoms in Comos, that the “above” 
and the “below” are alike infinities, and that 
all greatnesses and all smallnesses are but as- 
pects of a consciousness wherein the limita- 
tions of form and time and space are but 
phantom shadows cast by the deceiving hand 
of Maya? 


‘as above, so 


But in the meantime we. too, may pay our 
homage to a science that thus permits itself to 
advance. Without doubt it will one day 
perceive its destination. It will consent to 
admit man himself to a pkice in this orderly 
scheme of things. It will enthrone conscious- 
us the master of and 
small, and it will admit man himself, burdened 
with fue and fortune, to a place m the scheme 
of things, 


ness universes great 


It may even say to its devotees, 
“Know ye not that ye are Gods.” 
o- > —— 
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HINDUS. 


What reliance is to be placed upon the 
teuchings of the various Hindu lecturers and 
preachers, Stwamis and the like, now to be 
found in eimerica? „Are they theosophists’ 
They seem to attract considerable numbers. 


This is a matter that you must decide for 
yourself. No teachings, however true, will 
henefit you in the least if you accept them 
merely because they come from some particu- 
lar source. 

At the same time there is a misconception 
that may well be removed. India is a lone 
way from America, and sometimes there is a 
failure to realize the immensity and variet 
characteristics of its population and its many 
kinds of intellectual and philosophical belief. 
Theosophy in its earlier presentations was 
compelled to rely largely upon Hindu termi 
nology, and this has sometimes led to the 
belief that Theosophy is, in some special sense. 
a restatement or interpretation of Hindu 
faiths. From this has come the further aml 
equally erroneous belief that whatever comes 
from India deserves some special attention 
and consideration. 

Now nothing could be further from the 
facts. With all possible reverence for the 
great Hindu philosophies, it is evident that 
they have largely failed to redeem India from 
the social calamities that are as terrible there 
as elsewhere. This is not the fault of the phi 
losophies, but rather of a human nature that 
obdurately and universally turns away from 
spirituclity toward form and creed and super- 
stition. The social condition of the West is 
bad enough in all conscience, but it is net 
worse than the social condition of the East, 


although jts degradations may take other 
forms. 
And it may be said also and somewhat 


pointedly that peculiarities of color, of garb. 
and of custom, are not indications of wisdom, 
and this in face of a somewhat common con- 
viclion to the contrary. A turban is quite as 
likely to cover an empty head as one filled 
with the lore of the ages. and a dark skin i 
an indication of climate and not of erudition. 

It may he remembered that Mr. Judge once 
discouraged an enthusiast from taking the 
first India in search of occult 
said that occult knowledye 
could be obtained in America as readily as 
anyhere else, and that the fact of Western 
and not Eastern birth was a Karmic indict 
tion not lightly to be overlooked. The Found 
ers of the Theosophical Society, selected. w 
May assume, with a profound knowledge o' 
the needs of the situation. were not Hindus. 


steamer to 
knowledge. He 
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SPIRITUAL FORCE. 


Why do we so persistently refuse to recog- 
nize the reality of spiritual force when its 
presence is obvious to all who will look at 
life and question it? Every department of the 
There 
we turn, no analysis 
which we pursue that does not leave us bowed 
before this inner Back of all we 


know that there is a power that will never 


universe is it separate proclamation. 
is nothing to which 


mystery. 


he seen, but a power that has always been 
felt within the hearts of men. What explana- 
tion Is there of human thought, of the growth 
of seed, the birth of a religion, when some in- 
fluence becomes so real and self-productive as 
to be the banner of life's march for millions, 
the inner guide of thought throughout an age- 
long epoch? 

All men, from the fetish-worshipping savage 
to the illuminated scientist, have been forced 
to recognize this unknown power, but only in 
the short period of each religion's pristine 
purity have they known its vital mystery, the 
soul of life, self-conscious in humanity. Dur- 
ing these times, because men looked to their 
own hearts, they truly found the way, the 
truth, and the light, becoming saints and 
mighty powers in the world. For it is only 
here in that wondrous link between the “con- 
sciousness perceiving” and “perceived” that 
man can form the magic spark to light his 
being. It is of no avail to look outside, above, 
below. Our knowledge must be a growth of 
consciousness within. All that we know of 
God or universe is there. 

The same “within,” destined to reveal it- 
self as knowledge, would lead our steps by 
messages from conscience, guiding us in our 
blind infancy to the point of realization. 
This, too, was known in each religion's purity, 
and men held themselves true to this one 
way, the voice within as the path for each 
until gradually came codes and systems, and 
then dogmatism bound this subtle spiritual 
force into the form of some mighty god, 
seated somewheres on high. ruling, hearing 
petitions, guarding the gates of death. No 
wonder that men should forget their own di- 
vinity. From this same hour they became as 
sheep, their minds but registers of the pre 
vailing modes, their consciences held to this 
or that. And so they were cut off from ex- 
pansion into the larger life of man's true na- 
ture. 

For the universe is embodied force, or life, 
And man, the human soul, 
for which it all exists. is that consciousness 
Having passed 
serade and kingdom on his was 


or cansciousness, 
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human kingdom, he contains within himself 
Like earth and 
Like 
Like animals he tastes and 
But as the Son of God he thinks and 
wills, and says “I am.” 

Yet there is more ahead of him. Now he 
stands between all that has been of sensuous 
delights, and the hard flight to spiritual things 
against their force of gravity. These are the 
Enslaved by the 
one he can not see the other, although he is 
its product. 


a register of all its stages. 
rocks he has their weight and gravity. 
plants he feels. 
hears. 


two poles of man's nature. 


As water will instantly quench 
firc, so will man’s lower nature repel and 
paralyze the higher. How, then, can spiritual 
force be known while there is a clinging te 
the nothingness of ambitious personality? As 
well ask fire to burn in water as he who lives 
in the cellar of his own nature to see into the 
clear heavens. 

Little by little let him push toward the 
heights in order that the spiritual force there 
may make him free. One step at a time, con- 
science pointing the way, until after a thou 
sand deaths to those things that man “seem- 
eth to have” there will be brought unto him 
all the strength that there is, the strength 
that works the daily miracle. 
ny 


A GREAT CITY. 
What do you think endures? 
Do you think a great city endures? 
Or a teeming manufacturing state? or a pre- 
pared constitution? or the huilt 
steamships ? 
Or hotels of granite and iron? or any chef 
dwuvres of engineering forts, 
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Away! these are not to be cherish'd for them- 
selves, 

They fill their hour, the dancers dance, the 
musicians play for them, 

The show passes, all does well enough vi 
course, 

Al does very well till one flash of defiance. 


The great city is that which has the greatest 
men and women, 
If it be a few ragged huts it is still the 
greatest city in the whole world, 
—Walt Whitman. 
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Thin minds, who creep from thought te 
thought. 

Break into “Thens” and “Whens" the Eternal 
Now: 


This double sceming of the single world. 
—Tennyson. 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 


The Secret Doctrine teaches the progressive 
development of everything, worlds as well as 
atoms; and this stupendous development has 
neither conceivable beginning nor imaginable 
end.—lol. J, pe 74. 


“Dreamless Sleep” is one of 
states of consciousness known in Oriental 
Esotericism. In each of these states a dif- 
ferent portion of the mind comes into action; 
or as a Vedantin would express it the indi- 
vidual is conscious in a different plane of his 
being.—Iol. I, p. 78. 
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It is the ignorance of the occult tenets, 
and the enforcement of false conceptions un- 
der the guise of religious education which 
have created Materialism and Atheism as a 
protest against the asserted divine order of 
things.—P’ol. I, p. 205. 


To become self-conscious, Spirit must pass 
through every cycle of being, culminating in 
its highest point on earth in Man.—l’ol. I, p. 
215. 


Gods, created as such, would evince no 
personal merit in being Gods. Such a class 
of Beings—perfect only by virtue of the spe- 
cial immaculate nature inherent in them—in 
the face of suffering and struggling humanity, 
and even of the lower creation, would he the 
symbol of an eternal injustice quite Satanic 
in character, an ever-present crime. It is an 
anomaly and an impossibility in Nature,—I‘ol, 


1. pe 242. 


Spirit and Matter, though one and the same 
thing in their origin, when once they are on 
the plane of differentiation, begin each of 
them their evolutionary progress in contrary 
directions—-Spirit falling gradually into Mat- 
ter, and the latter ascending to its original 
condition, that of a pure spiritual Substance. 
Both are inseparable, yet ever separated. On 
the physical plane, two like poles will always 
repel each other, while the negative and the 
positive are mutually attracted; so do Spirit 
and Matter stand to each ether--the two poles 
of the same homogeneous 
Root-Principle of the 


the 
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Substance, the 
Universe.—l ol, 1. p 


There is more Wisdom concealed under tne 
exoteric fables of the and Bible 
than in all the exoterie facts and science in 
the literature of the world, and more Occult 
true Science than there is ef exact knowledge 
in all the academies, —l ol. 1, p. 358. 
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We have to search for our wisdom in the 
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original expressions and synonyms of the 
primeval peoples.—l ol. I, p. 265. 


We know that the decimal system must 
have been used by the mankind of the earliest 
archaic ages, since the whole astronomical anil 
geometrical portion of the secret sacerdotal 
language was built upon the number 10, or 
the combination of the male and female prin- 
ciples.—Iol, I. p. 387. 


Each week has a distinct Occult character 
in the lunar month; each day of the twenty- 
cight has its special characteristics; for each 
of the twelve constellations, whether 
rately or in combination with other signs, has 
an Occult influence either for good or for 
evil—Vol. I, pe 440. 
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Pensive and faltering, 

The words THE DEAD I write, 

For living are the Dead, 

(Haply the only living, only real.) 

And I the apparition, I the spectre. 
—Walt Whitman. 


“Theosophy äi 


A Monthly Magazine Whose Pur- 
pose Is To Spread Broadcast the 
Teachings of Theosophy as Re- 
corded in the Writings of H. P. 
Blavatsky and Wm. Q. Judge. 


Devotes most of its space 
q monthly to magazine articles, 
long since out of print, writ- 
ten by H. P. B. and W. Q. J. 
Invaluable to Theosophists 
who want the Philosophy as 
it was given, free from the 
interpretations and specula- 
tions of students or organi- 


zations. Subscription $2.00 
yearly. Send ten cents, 
stamps, for sample copy 
(back number). Address 


“THEOSOPHY,” Metropolitan Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The United Lodge of Theosophists 


DECLARATION 


The policy of-this Lodge is independent devotion to the cause of Theosophy, 
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CAUSAL OR PURPOSIVE. 


Professor Hugo Miinsterberg goes a 
long way when he asks in the columns of 
the North American Review for a psy- 
chology that shall be purposive as well 
as causal. He goes still further when 
he says that a causal psychology that 
makes no allowance for the human Soul 

. will soon be as “dead as a door nail.” 


It is to be wished that the learned au- 
thor had translated his terminology into 
the vernacular, that he had written in 
such a way as to be understood by the 
people at large. Indeed a sense of pro- 
priety, of the fitness of things. might well 
have urged him to do so. For the last 
forty years or so that branch of science 
known as psychology so ably represented 
by the Harvard professor has been en- 
gaged busily in persuading us that the 
human Soul has no existence, and that 
what we call consciousness is no more 
than the friction, so to speak, of a piece 
of machinery. And now it scems that 
psychology has been entirely wrong. 
Humanity has a Soul after all, and it is 
something apart and different from the 
mechanism that it happens to use. Pro- 
fessor Münsterberg says so, but without 
audible apologies for the assurances to 
the contrary that have been continuous 
for half a century. The old system, he 
says, is as “dead as a door nail.” or soon 
will be, and we may now believe in the 
Soul without danger of being unscien 
tific. Now inasmuch as materialism, thus 
disowned and repudiated, has filtered 
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down through all strata of society, and 
has poisonously saturated all average 
minds, would it not be well that this re- 
pudiation should be similarly unequiv- 
ocal? If this were merely the abandon- 
ment of some recondite theory in physics 
it might be enough to record the facts 
and pass on, But it is something much 
more than this. Humanity, thus deprived 
of its Soul by the unanimous voice of 
science, psychological and otherwise, has 
naturally descended into the abysses of 
self-indulgence, competition, and war. 
Men, thus assured that they are hardly 
more than the brutes that perish, have 
hastened to adopt the theory and to put 
it into practice. And now science pro- 
poses to reverse itself by the tranquil an- 
nouncement that psychology must hence- 
forth be “purposive as well as causal.” 
But such a restitution as this seems 
hardly adequate. 


let us see what Professor Münster- 
herg actually means by this, and possibly 
an analogy may help us here. The causal 
psvehologist may then be likened to one 
who examines a loom and pronounces it 
to be a chance collection of wheels, 
levers, shuttles, belts, and bolts, that have 
gradually acquired the power of har- 
monious action, He traces the move- 
ment of every part to the antecedent 
movement of some other part, and when 
he has thus accounted for all such move- 
ments he professes to understand the ma- 
chine in its entirety. But when he is 
asked why such a machine exists and 
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what it is actually doing he replies that 
it exists fortuitously, and that it is doing 
nothing. It has neither aim nor pur- 
pose. 


But the purposive psychologist goes 
much further than this. He, too, recog- 
nizes that every separate motion has been 
produced by some other motion, that all 
wheels, shuttles, and levers are mutually 
dependent, and that the whole mechanism 
consists of a hundred causes that pro- 
duce a hundred results. But the pur- 
posive psychologist does not stop here. 
He goes on to tell us that the machine is 
manufacturing a fabric, that it was intel- 
ligently designed to that end, and that 
there is no action too minute or too ob- 
scure to play its part in the pattern that 
it being produced. He tells us that the 
symmetry of that pattern will depend 
wholly upon the harmony and effective- 
ness of the parts, that the smallest devia- 
tion from harmony must produce an un- 
balanced, an incongruous result. The 
machine, in other words, is the tool or 
the instrument of an intelligent plan, and 
intended to subserve that plan. 


So here we see the difference between 
purposive and causal psychology. Causal 
psychology looks only at the mind, and 
regards the mind as a machine that has 
gradually become harmonious or “causal” 
under the stress of ages. But the pur- 
posive psychology looks upon the mind 
also as a machine, but as a machine in- 
telligently designed to serve an end, to 
produce a fabric. It tell us, in other 
words, that the mind is the servant of the 
Soul, and that it is the Soul that we have 
to consider. 


What then is this Soul which, it now 
seems, is the engineer of the mind? Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg forestalls this ques- 
tion by saying that the Soul can not be 
described. It is existence itself. It is 
that which takes up attitudes toward the 
objects presented to it by the senses. It 
uses the body and the brain, but since it 
is neither in time nor space we can not 
describe it as being cither here or there. 
It is not “in the space of the physical 
molecules.” We can not use a physical 
terminology in regard to it. It is the sub- 
ject and not the object. It is the Ego. 
To ask for definitions is an absurdity. 


Now in a sense this is quite satisfac- 
tory, although such a recantation should 
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be accompanied with a penitential atti- 
tude. The materialism which is now re- 
pudiated has done more to debauch hu- 
manity than all other forces combined. 
Its results surround us in a hundred 
hideous forms. It stands indicted for in- 
numerable crimes. It has gone far to 
destroy alike conscience and honor. Not 
for centuries can the blood of humanity 
be freed from its taint. And now we 
have a plea of guilty in the placid as- 
surance that henceforth psychology must 
be purposive as well as causal, that the 
human Soul is indeed a fact. One would 
suppose that this were merely a change 
of opinion as to the number of hairs on a 
spider’s leg. As an apology it seems in- 
adequate. We should like to see the 
white sheet and the candles. We should 
like to hear a penitential hymn. 


But let us hope that Professor Miin- 
sterberg will go still further. We should 
like to know more about the Soul. If it 
now “expresses itself through the body” 
we should like to hear if this is the first 
and only time when it has so expressed it- 
self. It would seem hardly likely, in view 
of its sublimities. And are we to under- 
stand that the Soul is indifferent to the 
kind of body through which it expresses 
itself, or does it exercise some sort of se- 
lective action, and, if so, upon what is 
that action based? Has it any modifying 
control over that body, and what is the 
link between the Soul and the mind, be- 
tween the engineer and the machine, be- 
tween the charioteer and the horses? [n- 
deed the vista disclosed by the “purposive 
psychologist” is an almost endless one. Ii 
this Soul is the permanent reality of con- 
sciousness, what is its history and des- 
tiny? If it will live after the dissolution 
oí the human body and the human mind 
—its momentary instruments for expres- 
sion—did it live before the human body 
and the human mind were formed? And. 
if so, in what state or condition? Must 
we look upon the Soul as the creator of 
body and mind for purposes of its own 
and, if so, did it ever create other bodies 
and minds for the same purpose? Anil 
what is its relation to the other king- 
doms of nature? Did it ascend through 
them also, eternally assembling the atoms 
and molecules for its own purposes, pass- 
ing on to other and still more intri- 
cate forms, and thus “expressing itself 
through bodies”? It seems hard to avoirl 
such conclusions, and from the ground- 
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work that Professar Münsterberg him- 
self furnishes to us. And it would be 
interesting to hear from him on these 
points, not so much for our own edifica- 
tion, since elementary theosophical hand- 
books are on our shelves, but in the hope 
that science will yet take some popular 
action designed to counteract the mis- 
chief and the ruin caused by its earlier 
speculations thus unceremoniously 
thrown on the rubbish heap—which is 
exactly where they belong. 

—e 


AS A MAN THINKETH. 


The faculties of man may roughly be classed 
as bodily sensation, intellectual perception, and 
spiritual intuition. Each has a range wider 
and nobler than its predecessor, and it in- 
cludes its predecessor as a stepping-stone to 
its own state. For the intellect speculates on 
the impressions that the body furnishes, while 
the spiritual cognition synthethises all the ele- 
ments of nature, becoming one with them in 
understanding. 

At present man is at a point in his evolu- 
tion when he is most at home in thinking of 
his bodily sensations, or mentally juggling with 
such perceptions as ate furnished by memory 
of speculation. He seldom realizes that his con- 
sciousness ig in very truth measured by what 
he thinks. He seldom realizes the spiritual 
significance of thought which is all the self 
he is, nor does he make its eternal infinite 
nature present to his consciousness. When 
he does succeed in doing this he is in very 
fact limitless and unconditioned. He is think- 
ing spiritually, that is he knows his thought to 
he of the omniscient essence of being. But so 
long as he keeps his consciousness centred on 
his bodily self he is nothing more than such a 
limitation makes of him. And because the 
majority of men habitually keep thought thus 
confined to the personality they know nothing 
of the divine nature of man so insisted upon 
by all the great religious teachers who have 
come into the world, nor do they believe in 
the wonderful realities of that divine nature. 
These transcend the perception of the low- 
minded as the intricacies of higher mathe- 
matics transcend the intelligence of a savage, 
and yet it is self-directed effort, and that 
alone, that can bring man into touch with that 
which awaits him when he has learned to 
think in terms of the Great Self. For con- 
sciousness is whatever it thinks itself to he, 
hut thought will ever gravitate to that which 
has heen most habitual. Growth into large- 
ness of thought consists in the removal of 
limitations and the direction of the will to 
ward the maintenance of thought in the limit- 
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less and the non-separate, To acquire the 
habit of spiritual thinking becomes the aim of 
life. 

This spiritual state is partly reached when- 
ever self-forgetfulness conveys the conscious- 
ness into the realization of life beyond the 
personal. It is fully realized when the indi- 
vidual consciousness, entirely lost to itself, 
has in very truth become the greater. The 
personality having once felt its way beyond it- 
self may move on paths of sympathy into a 
growth that feels all life and comprehends it. 

Along the way to success important changes 
are effected in man and he comes to see some- 
thing of the meaning of the spiritual wealth 
of which it was said, “There remains nothing 
else to be added.” These things are not sus- 
ceptible of explanation. In fact they can not 
be proved except by the individual who ex- 
periences them. 

Although desire for the sublime first directs 
the will in its effort to attain there comes a 
time when the desire itself is realized to be a 
limitation that partakes of the personal, anl 
that it must be given up before the eternal 
and limitless human soul can know itself as 
“I am.” 

Such is the testimony of the greatest of hu- 
manity, that he who would serve the greater 
and share in it must not be bound by the 
lesser. Nor must there be lack of courage. 
Nature is always patient. She moves step by 
step, and those who move with her find that 
each step brings the light to see, and the de- 
sire to take, the next, but always under the 
leadership and guidance of conscience. But 
conscience, whose mission it is to lead her 
devotees to the treasures of immortal life, 
has an ever-weakening charge over such as 
disregard her tutelage. 

Nor must it be forgotten that spiritual effort 
is ever made for the whole; otherwise it is 
not spiritual. It must concern itself with the 


_ thought of the world, and the raising of that 


thought from the level where pleasure comes 
mingled with pain to that higher level where 
there is only pure joy. And whoever in any 
way comprehends this has entered into a 
larger department of life and therefore has 
added responsibilities. He must now struggle 
to maintain a consciousness of the spiritual 
within himself as if the whole depended upon 
him. Such is the law. Only so can his 
thought vibrations become universal potencies, 
and only thus will he become in turn their 
conscious recipient. This is the beginning 
and the end of wisdom, the purpose of each 
day with its rounds of fears and hopes—the 
evolution of the human soul into a realiza- 
tion of its omniscience. 
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SYMPATHY. 


We attain to wisdom, not by a search for 
the recondite and the obscure, but rather from 
an analysis of the ordinary facts of human 
consciousness. Just as the true poet finds his 
inspiration at every street corner, so the 
philosopher has but to take what he will from 
the vast storehouses of nature in which he 
finds himself. For him there is nothing “‘com- 
mon nor unclean.” If he knows why a leaf 
falls to the ground he knows also God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
He knows the resurrection of the dead and 
life everlasting. There is one law, one force, 
one origin, one destiny. Unity in diversity is 
the key to all mysteries on earth and in 
heaven. 

Fortunately there are hut few who haye 
never known the touch of sympathy, and we 
are well aware that those few, however great 
their intellects. are but a step removed from 
the animal kingdom. Men grow great by their 
sympathies and small by their lack of them. 
The power of sympathy is the yardstick of hu- 
man growth. 

But how many of us have ever stopped to 
ask what sympathy truly is. What is this 
strange and tremendous law of nature that 
compels us to participate in the suffering of 
another, that refuses us the boon of happi- 
ness while there is another that has it not? 
And, stranger still, why does the pain of sym- 
pathy bring so great a joy? 

And yet the answer to the problem forces 
itself upon our recognition. Why must we 
share the pain of another unless it is because 
of our essential identity with that other? If 
a member of the body is injured or diseased 
we do not wonder that the whole body 
should suffer with it. We know that it must 
be so. We recognize that the life of the 
body is a unit, and that no part can remain 
unaffected by all other parts. But is not this 
sympathy? Js it in any way different from 
the pain that we feel at the sight of another's 
pain? Is it not the voice of nature declaring 
to us that the life of humanity is also a unit, 
and that no part of it ever can, or ever shall, 
suffer alone? And is it not worthy of notice 
that the unanimous voices of mankind have 
accorded the laurels of greatness to the man 
who has the largest powers of sympathy ? 
Are the great Saviors and Saints and Sages 
distinguished any other than this? 
Intellect, prowess. valor, die and are forgot- 
ten, but the men who have most loved their 
tellow-men stand out dike lighthouses across 
the dark of They 
never die. Their bay leaves are immortal. 
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When Buddha received his initiation under 
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the Bo Tree he is represented as rising, ra- 
diant, rejoicing, strong. “Foregoing self.” he 
said, “the Universe grows I.” There you have 
it, the great doctrine of sympathy carried to 
its utmost extension. The man who feels sym- 
pathy with but one other has, to that extent, 
“foregone self.” To that extent, that othe: 
one “becomes I.” Let that sympathy be ex- 
tended to all other men, to the worlds of ani- 
mals and plants and minerals, to the earth 
itself, to its companion worlds, and there you 
have the Buddha, the Christ. To such an one 
the “I” is no longer the spark of conscious- 
ness that lesser men think to be themselves. 
Its barriers of limitation have been burned 
away in the fires of compassion, and it has 
leaped forth to meet all other sparks and to 
assert its identity with them. 

And thus comes power, for there can be no 
true power where there is limitation. Sym- 
pathy is not the intellectual search of a duty, 
although it may begin in that way. Sympathy 
is a feeling, an impulse. It is the rushing 
recognition of law. It is the dissolution of 
barriers. Jt is the triumphant assertion of 
freedom, And its guerdon is pain. 

—_——_~————_ 
Oh, how the spell before my sight 
Brings nature’s hidden ways to light; 
See! all things with each other blending— 
Each to all its being lending— 
All on each in turn depending— 
Heavenly ministers descending— 
And again to Heaven up-tending— 
Floating, mingling, interweaving— 
Rising, sinking, and receiving 
Each from each, which each is giving 
On to each, and each relieving 
Each, the pails of gold, the living 
Current through the air is heaving: 
Breathing blessings, see them bending, 


Balanced worlds from change defending, 


While everywhere diffused is harmony un 
ending. —Faust. 
——$ 
All that we are is a result of what we have 
thought; it is founded on our thoughts, it is 
made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, a pain follows him 
as a wheel follows the foot of the ox that 
draws the carriage. All that we are is 4 
result of what we have thought; it is founded 
on our thoughts; it is made up of our 
thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a pure 
thought, happiness follows him like a shadow 
that never leaves him—Dhammapada. 
—_o———_ 
The reason why the world lacks unity ami 
lies broken and in heaps is because man is 
disunited with himself.—Emerson, 
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MEDITATION. 
What is the main object or purpose of medi- 
tation and concentration of mind? 


This is far too large a question to be an- 
swered here. Read Mr. Judge’s introduction 
to the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, and then 
read his Culture of Concentration. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the lat- 
ter is, of its kind, the most remarkable dis- 
closure of Occult practice ever given to the 
world. 

But since the question has been asked it 
may be permissible to make a suggestion by 
way of aid. Now if you wanted to speak with 
a friend who was in another room you would 
direct your steps unerringly to that other 
room. That, in a manner of speaking, would 
be the concentration of bodily effort toward 
a given aim. But can you concentrate your 
mind with the same effectiveness? Can you 
select a topic or a mental direction and fasten 
the mind upon it without wavering? Ot 
course you can not—not for five consecutive 
seconds. And yet this would be a power so 
desirable that it needs no plea. 

Here is another point for consideration, A 
man who is standing within a room can either 
look out of the window and become engrossed 
in the sights and sounds of the street, or he 
can turn around and look within the room, 
So is it with the mind. It can either look 
out upon the world through the five senses, 
and desire it, or it can look inward upon its 
own spiritual source. The object of Oc- 
cultism is to make the mind conscious, or 
aware of, that spiritual source and there- 
fore it must be directed toward that 
spiritual source, not fitfully or spasmodic- 
ally, but steadily, and to the exclusion of 
all else. Now it never occurs to the ordi- 
nary man that his mind can move in two di- 
rections. It can move outward toward ob- 
jects of sense or inward toward spiritual reali- 
ties. Driven by the whip of desire, the mind 
turns steadily and habitually outward and it 
requires an enormous effort to reverse its 
polarity and to compel it to look within. 
The practice of concentration is to give con- 
trol over the mind, and it is only when this 
ptactice is attempted that we realize with 
what an intractable mutineer we have to deal. 
But the subject is too vast for consideration 
here nor need it be attempted in view of the 
lucid expositions that will be found in the 
works that have been mentioned and that are 
not likely to be supplemented during the life 
of this generation. 

-_———_—.——_—_—_ 

The grandeur of man is also his misery.— 

Pascal. 
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VRIL. 


A recent bulletin of the London Chemical 
Society, together with some speculations that 
have been made by Professor Collie and 
Professor Patterson have served to draw at- 
tention to the stupendous energies that are 
stored within the atom and once more to 
arouse hopes that it may be liberated for the 
benefit of humanity. We are told that a gram 
of radium gives out hourly enough heat to 
melt one and three-fifths its own weight of 
ice, and that the total amount of heat that it 
can emit is more than a million times as great 
as that given out in the formation of one gram 
of water from its constituents. 

Now it is fortunate that these scientific 
speculators did not live at the time when 
Keely of Philadelphia was persecuted well- 
nigh to death for making the same specula- 
tions and proving them by practical experi- 
ment to be true. Keely maintained that by 
means of certain sound vibrations it was pos- 
sible to break up the molecules and atoms of 
air and so to release the inter-molecular and 
inter-atomic forces that would reduce to in- 
significance all other forces now within the 
reach of science. There is no need to revive 
a discussion that must be well within the 
general memory, but it may be said that the 
theories of atomic force that were put for- 
ward by Keely were identical with those now 
advanced by the modern scientist, although 
the methods and the instruments were dif- 
ferent. 

Those who are interested will find in the 
first volume of the Secret Doctrine a chapter 
devoted to “Keely’s Ether” in which the spec- 
ulations and achievements of the daring in- 
ventor are adequately set forth and explained 
in the light of Occultism. But those who 
suppose that science is about to lay a con- 
trolling hand upon these stupendous forces 
may take to heart the assurance of the author 
of the Secret Doctrine that Keely's discovery 
in its completeness is several hundred, or hun- 
dred thousand, years too premature. “It will 
he in its appointed place and time only when 
the great roaring flood of starvation, misery, 
and underpaid labor ebbs back again—as it 
will when the just demands of the many are 
at last happily attended to; when the prole- 
tariat exists but in name, and the pitiful cry 
for bread, that rings unheeded throughout 
the world, has died away. That may he 
hastened hy the spread of learning, and by 
new openings for work and emigration, with 
hetter prospects than now exists, and on some 
new continent that may appear. Then only 
will Keely's motor and Force, as originally 
contemplated by himself and his friends, be 
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in demand, because it will then be more 
needed by the poor than by the wealthy.” 
The chapter is one of extraordinary in- 
terest, not only for the predictions that it 
contains, but as showing how the scientific 
heterodoxy of one decade becomes the scien- 
tific orthodoxy of another, and the tranquillity 
with which science revives an ancient heresy, 
removing the old label and substituting one 
that shall be more in accord with the arro- 
gance and self-conceit of the day. The Keely 
force of 1886 becomes the inter-atomic force 
of 1914 and the derided theories of thirty 
years ago are paraded as the discoveries of a 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

Occult Philosophy divulges few of its more 
important vital mysteries, It drops them like 
precious pearls, one by one, far and wide 
apart, and even this only when forced to do 
so by the evolutionary tidal wave that carries 
on Humanity slowly, silently, but steadily to- 
ward the dawn of the Sixth Race mankind. 
For once out of the safe custody of their le- 
gitimate heirs and keepers, those mysteries 
cease to be Occult: they fall into the public 
domain, and have to run the risk of becom- 
ing curses more often than blessings in the 
hands of the selfish—of the Cains of the hu- 
man race. Nevertheless, whenever such in- 
dividuals as the discoverers of Etheric Force 
are born, men with peculiar psychic and men- 
tal capacities, they are generally and more 
frequently helped than allowed to go unas- 
sisted, groping on their way; if left to their 
own resources, they very soon fall victims 
to martyrdom or become the prey of un- 
scrupulous speculators. But they are helped 
only on the conditions that they should not 
become, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
an additional peril to their age: a danger to 
the poor now offered in daily holocaust by the 
less wealthy to the very wealthy.—l’ol. I, p. 
609. 


We say and maintain that SOUND, for one 
thing, is a tremendous Occult power; that it is 
a stupendous force, of which the electricity 
generated by a million of Niagaras could never 
counteract the smallest potentiality when di- 
rected with Occult Knowledge.—Vol, 1, p. 606, 


The world so far will get but that with 
which it can be safely intrusted.—l’ol, I, p. 
612, 


Atoms and Souls were synonymous in the 
language of the Initiates.—I"el. 1. p. 020. 


There is but one science that can hence- 
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forth direct modern research into the one 
path which will lead to the discovery of the 
whole, hitherto Occult, truth, and it is the 
youngest of all—Chemistry, as it now stands 
reformed. There is no other, not excluding 
Astronomy, that can so unerringly guide scien- 
tific intuition, as can Chemistry.—Vol, I, p. 
635. 


The Atom, as known to modern science, is 
inseparable from Purusha, which is Spirit, but 
is now called “energy” in Science.—Vol. I. p. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES. 


The culture of the Self which by its nature 
is perfect and eternal is not possible. The 
culture or practice to be pursued by us is to 
mirror the power of the Self within, which is 
all-wise. The Self within is not the actor, 
since all action results from the qualities in 
nature. The Self is not attached to action, 
and it is unaffected thereby. 

Life is a study in relative values, Man may 
progress indefinitely in this study, but unless 
he has a true basis for right thinking he will 
be forever exchanging one set of false ideas 
for another. True progress is only the result 
of actions performed from a true philo- 
sophical basis of life. Theosophy offers such 
in its three fundamental propositions, without 
which no true idea of the nature of man and 
the universe in which he lives can be had. 
Reflection on these three fundamentals and 
the sincere effort to order the life in accord- 
ance with them will result in a steady increase 
in knowledge, and a steady diminution of false 
ideas, 

Man is Soul. All that exists is soul and 
spirit ever evolving under the rule of law 
inherent in the whole. All that ever is, was. 
or ever will be, is a manifestation within con- 
sciousness. This consciousness in itself is 
illimitable, unchangeable, and eternal, True 
progress is the recognition of one's identity 
with the highest and with all that it implies. 
Life, or manifested existence, is the process of 
gaining self-knowledge, of bringing into ever 
more perfect concrete expression the wisdom 
and power of our true nature. This knowl- 
edge each must have or gain for himself. All 
that a man can know of God is in, through. 
and by himself. AJl that another can do is 
to point the way. 

What is it essentially that explains life to 
us? That which we feel. Feeling, as of love 
or hatred, is a state of the Soul. Our love fot 
our fellow-men is the standard by which our 
knowledge of the Supreme Spirit is weighed 
and determined, Through service do we grow 
omnipotent in love. Man is a stage in the 
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evolution of the universe. He is a respon- 
sible being, for all action is governed by law, 
and man knows this. His is the power to 
choose whether he will stay where he now is 
or whether through the path of service and 
hrotherhood he will journey to the Heights. 


———0 
MIND. 

Garret P. Serviss, an astronomer of more 
or less ability, discusses the question of intel- 
ligence in plants and trees in an article in 
which he virtually admits the contention of 
the old idea that they have a seat of intelli- 
gence cofresponding to a brain, and also ad- 
mits they may have a consciousness similar to 
that of animals of various orders. 

In common with noted men of study and 
observation in this field Serviss agrees with 
scientists who hold that there is ground for 
saying that plants and trees have senses and 
systems of nerves, that they respond to stim- 
uli, feel the touch of a pin and recoil from it, 
get “tired” if compelled to do a thing too 
long or too frequently, can be shocked elec- 
trically and poisoned and killed by the same 
chemicals that destroy animal life. 

It scarcely needs the language of the scien- 
tist to demonstrate the accuracy of the con- 
tention, however. Many of the lower orders 
of plant manifest intelligence. The humble 
dandelion, for example, if permitted to stand 
on the lawn undisturbed takes its time in go- 
ing to seed, sending up a stalk from which 
the winged germs are scattered in due time, 
in accordance with the system designed for the 
propagation of the plant. But cut the lawn 
frequently and the plant will blossom and go 
to seed over night, developing its germs on a 
short stalk no taller than the surrounding 
grass. What, if not mind, prompts the plant 
to so act? 

It is a fact capable of demonstration that 
climbing plants sense the proximity of sur- 
roundings. Experiments have shown that a 
vine will sense the presence of an object 
placed several inches distant from the tendrils 
and that in a short time there is a decided 
movement on the part of the creeper toward 
such object. What, if not mind, prompts this 
plant to so act? 

Numerous vegetables show a sense of self- 
preservation, pumpkins, squashes, and melons, 
A melon growing on the ground was threat- 
ened by a thorn. To the end that the thorn 
might not penetrate its interior the melon pro- 
vided a cavity on the under side, reaching de- 
velopment with the point of the thorn short of 
reaching it. What, if not mind, taught the 
melon that its growth would not only he ar- 
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rested, but that its destruction was inevitable 
once its rind was pierced? . A 

In the light of this line of reasoning why 
should changes and progress in plants and 
trees be attributed to chemical agencies alone? 
If mind selects the brain of an organism ca- 
pable of locomotion through which to display 
its activities, why should not mind also select 
the nerves, arteries, and other essentials mak- 
ing up the composition of the tree or the 
plant ?—Oakland Tribune. 

—_—@———— 


The Self pervades all created things in the 
five forms, and constantly makes them, by 
means of birth, growth, and decay revolve like 
the wheels of a chariot. He who thus recog- 
nizes the Self through the Self in all created 
beings becomes equal-minded towards all, and 
enters the highest state, Brahman.—Mannu, 

a 


Hatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time; hatred ceases by love. This is an old 
rule.—Dhammapada, 
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REFORM. 


The questions of correspondents are 
sometimes of a nature so serious and 
couched in terms so friendly as to make 
the duty of reply not only a pressing but 
a pleasant one. This is particularly true 
of a letter, not intended for publication, 
from a lady in New York who draws our 
attention to a volume entitled “The Gos- 
pel of Jesus and the Problems of Democ- 
racy,” by Henry C. Vedder, professor of 
church history in Crozer Theological 
Seminary. The volume, with which we 
are familiar, is certainly a susprising one. 
The author may be said to predict the 
imminent collapse of our civilization un- 
der the crushing weight of social in- 
justices, and he calls upon the religious 
forces of the country to combine-for the 
removal of those injustices. But with 
the work itself we are not at the moment 
concerned except to express our admira- 
tion for the deep feeling that called it 
forth and the manful vigor with which 
that feeling is expressed. Our concern 
is rather with the question of our corre- 
spondent, who asks why Theosophists do 
not engage in similar work, and codpe- 
rate in a practical way with the ameliora- 
tive political schemes that are now be- 
fore the world. 


Now Theosophists are quite heartily in 
sympathy with every unselfish effort to 
solve the particular problems with which 
Mr. Vedder concerns himself, and it may 
be said that chief among such problems 
are those of women, children, slums, vice. 
crime, disease, poverty, and lawlessness. 
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They are not only in sympathy with such 
efforts, but they are firmly of opinion that 
these social diseases must either be cure: 
or prove fatal to this civilization. The 
only question at issue is the method of 
cure, and this must necessarily depend, 
not only on the correct diagnosis of the 
malady, but upon the attempt to deter- 
mine its causes, 


` 


Mr. Vedder's remedy is relatively a 
simple one. He asks for the passage of 
laws, and for a legislative reconstruction 
of our social system. We will not at- 
tempt to enumerate the number of the 
laws that are thus advocated, but it is a 
very large one. These laws range from 
the minimum wage to the most hateful 
applications of the poisonous quackery 
known as eugenism. They seem to imply 
an almost definite extension of that dark- 
est of all shadows upon the communal life 
—the shadow of the inspector with his 
notebook. And this new and vast system 
of law which would be more searching 
than the plagues of Egypt is described as 
the religion of democracy. 


Now it seems to the Theosophist that 
the best of all ways to combat disease is 
to attack its ultimate causes, but we find 
very few references to ultimate causes in 
Mr. Vedder's book. And when we have 
once succeeded in identifying selfishness 
as the cause, and the only cause, of all 
social pain we wonder how it should he 
thought possible to lessen selfishness by 
the passage of laws or by reconstructing 
the social system. Ji is true that laws 
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may be more or less successful in pre- 
venting individual selfishness from ex- 
pressing itself in certain definite ways. 
But they will leave the volume of selfish- 
ness precisely what it was before, its 
power for mischief preciscly as great as 
before. They will cure nothing, and 
there is something pathetic in the con- 
tinuing hope that they can cure anything. 
They can do no more than suppress some 
of the symptoms. And it may be said in 
justice to Mr. Vedder that he seems dimly 
to recognize this, since he tells us that in- 
dividual brotherhood is the essential basis 
of all reform. 


How, then, is brotherhood to be se- 
cured, and it is here that Mr. Vedder 
seems at his weakest? Does he seriously 
suppose that any man will become broth- 
erly because of a mandate to that effect 
by a Divine Person who lived on earth 
two thousand years ago? It seems hardly 
possible. And in the absence of brother- 
hood of what value can it be to prevent 
one group of selfish persons from acting 
unjustly toward another group of selfish 
persons whose predatory instincts are 
equally strong and who are equally deter- 
mined to exercise them if they get the 
chance? The cause of humanity is not 
actually advanced by liberating the slave 
and giving him a whip, although to libe- 
rate him may be a matter of abstract 
justice. There is no more cruel tyranny 
on earth than that of the freed slave. 
But if you can teach brotherhood to the 
oppressed they will not only then lihe- 
rate themselves with the greatest ease, 
but they will exercise their liberty in 
justice and love. And perhaps even The- 
osophists have not yet realized the tre- 
mendously explosive power of brother- 
hood, its irresistible force, its overwhelm- 
ing impetus. Every man must either love 
his fellow-men or presently be their slave. 
There is no alternative. There can be no 
such thing as a free social system unless 
it be founded upon brotherhood. To at- 
tempt anything else is to create a chaos 
of warring tyrannies, a whirlpool of de- 
vouring hates. 


How, then, is brotherhood to be ob- 
tained, seeing that there can be no reform 
without it, not even though the very gods 
should descend upon earth to give us 
laws, as the gods would in very truth do 
if we would supply them the foundation 
of brotherhood upon which to build? 
Merely to announce that brotherhood is 
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the will of some superior Being, that it is 
the “Law of God,” is wholly futile unless 
we can establish such things upon a 
philosophy of life that shall explain life 
and all of life. And in that philosophy 
there must be no such thing as the un- 
knowable. There must be no beliefs 
based only upon authority, no matter how 
exalted, It must contain no crevices no» 
chinks in which chance may hide itself. 
It must be a philosophy that makes its 
appeal because it is all-inclusive and be- 
cause it is all-just. It must give dignity 
to human consciousness, and the as- 
surance of its continuity under the or- 
derly processes of cause and effect. It is 
for lack of these things that men have 
turned from brotherhood. It is because 
science and religion have combined to as- 
sure them that they are no more than the 
beasts that perish, that out of the dark- 
ness have they come and that into the 
darkness they must go. And they will 
not turn again toward brotherhood until 
they can be shown that it belongs to a 
law that none can turn aside nor stay, 
that holds the grain of sand and the solar 
system within its sweep, that is alike ut- 
terly just and utterly true. 


And this is the work that Theosophists 
are trying to do, and with all good-fel- 
lowship toward those who are doing oth- 
erwise. They are trying to show the 
actual unity of all creatures in a con- 
sciousness that is limitless and eternal. 
They are trying to show the continuity of 
the individual life under the law of rein- 
carnation or rebirth and beneath a law 
that demands exact equilibrium and that 
uses pain and pleasure as its tools. It is 
veritably justice for which men ask, but 
it is a justice that can never be secured 
hy human Jaws nor assured by the con- 
flicts of self-interest. It is the justice 
that presides over birth and death, and 
that makes orderly the shuttles of fate 
and fortune. It is the justice that makes 
of man the arbiter of his destinies, the 
master of his life. Human laws there 
must necessarily be, but the human laws 
that do no more than hold the balance be- 
tween struggling greeds will never bring 
peace on earth nor good-will toward men. 
Only the Jaws that spring frictionless 
from human brotherhood can do this, for 
this is that unto which all other things 
are added, and without which all other 
things are as naught. And it is this, and 
nothing but this, for which Theosophists 
strive. 
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INHERENT WISDOM. 


No person or nation invented the square, 
the sphere, the triangle, or the line. They 
are not arbitrary any more than the colors 
contained in a ray of light. They are in- 
herent phases of the law of the One Life of 
which man himself is a partaker. Man, the 
only individualized consciousness that exists, 
can combine and recombine these basic sym- 
bols in a never-ending series, as they are 
combined and recombined in the manifested 
world, but they remain ever intact at the 
foundation. 

Can man, then, ever learn anything of the 
mystery of life by an examination of these 
endless combinations of form? Generations 
of scientists have attempted such a labor as 
this. They have examined and listed the veins 
in leaves, the nervous systems of animals, the 
words and deeds of the hypnotized, and in 
their conceit they have tried to see into the 
law of life without recognizing its spiritual 
unity. They would deride an effort to under- 
stand human nature by counting the hairs up- 
on the heads of a thousand human beings, but 
they seem to be doing something of this same 
kind. 

Truth must exist somewhere as a connected 
whole, since truth is that which is. All phases 
of life are but expressions of the one truth, 
but every expression is but a degree of the 
whole. There must, then, from the very na- 
ture of evolutionary progress be those who 
know all truth, Humanity has known of some 
of these and it has called them divine, But 
could such knowledge have been attained by 
vivesection ? 

It would seem more likely that it lies in the 
recognition that there is one great law of life 
that prevails throughout and that it rests upon 
a foundation four square and perfect, bearing 
the same relation to the atom as to the solar 
system. The infinite diversities of combina- 
tion may be reduced to a formula bearing the 
same relation to the whole that the numerals 
bear to all arithmetical combinations, that the 
primary colors bear to all kinds and degree; 
of color, that the octave bears to all harmony, 
that the sphere and the square and the triangle 
and the line bear to all forms and combina- 
tions of form. This may all be granted, but 
when “those who know” declare that this root 
formula lies in spirituality, those who only 
think that they seek truth turn elsewhere and 
find it not; neither can they recognize it in 
those who have. For it is only in the un- 
selfishness of spirituality that knowledge lies, 
and this knowledge is the coming into con- 
scious touch with the nature of things. It 
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exists eternally; it is only for man to contact 
it. It is the fruition of evolution. It is for 
this self-conscious divinity that the human 
soul makes its pilgrimage in matter and time, 
Such knowledge can be conceived only by cer- 
tain natures, just as electricity can be con- 
ducted only by media of certain kinds, It is 
spiritual knowledge, and it shows itself only 
to the spiritual-minded and the pure of heart. 
Existing on all sides and in every age, it is 
forever hidden from the view of self-seekers 
who go blinded by their own conceits and de- 
claring that no such truth exists. The world 
is a gigantic ladder of states of consciousness, 
and it is vain for one to say what may be the 
state of another, since each knows but his own 
state. It is hard to recognize this, for each 
is apt to feel himself all wise and sufficient. 
Even those who came with great spiritual 
messages of freedom and power have found 
but few who were teachable. For the same 
reason one age can not judge of another if 
that other in any way transcends its own un- 
derstanding. This is why the present genera- 
tion is unwilling to concede to the ancients 
more than they now themselves comprehend. 
But evidence has been adduced, and more will 
follow, to show men that the knowledge that 
is inherent in the nature of things has been 
contacted in every age by those who were 
spiritually wise. But it will ever remain the 
riddle of the sphinx until it is rightly recog- 
nized. Behold the truth on every side and the 
records of those who have known it. The truth 
is for those who are willing to use the free 
will attained with the individualized conscious- 
ness in order to create in themselves, through 
purity of life and unconditioned love, the 
spirituality necessary to know from within the 
meaning of universal life and to understand 
its all-embracing law. 
—_——_~>————_ 


From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From death and from damnation 
Deliver us, O Lord. 
—G. K. Chesterton. 
en 
As a fletcher makes straight his arrow, a 
wise man makes straight his trembling and un- 
steady thought, which is dificult to guard, cil- 
ficult to hold back.—Dhammapada, 
EERE 


Life is a pure flame and we live by an in- 
visible sun within us.—Sir Thomas Broune. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 


Since an accident to the brain may resulti 
in insanity is this not an evidence that the 
brain and the mind are identical? 


Does a skilled carpenter ceased to be a 
skilled carpenter because his tools are so in- 
jured that he can no longer do good work? 
Does a violinist cease to be a musician be- 
cause his violin is broken? Do America and 
England cease to exist because the cable be- 
tween them happens to be ruptured? Try to 
understand that the brain stands in the same 
relation to the mind as the hammer and saw 
to the carpenter, or the violin to the mu- 
sician. The brain is the instrument, and the 
only instrument, that the mind can use for 
its manifestations on this plane, Take away 
the instrument, or damage it, and the mind 
can no longer manifest on this plane, or it can 
manifest only imperfectly. That the insane 
man may have lucid intervals, or that he 
may recover and that his memory will then 
link itself up with the past, is evidence of an 
abiding consciousness that has not been af- 
tected by the interruption, just as communica- 
tions will be restored between America and 
Europe as soon as the broken cable has been 
repaired, It is impossible to enter here into 
the whole question of materialistic psychology, 
but if you are inclined to favor this school 
you will find yourself in a very small com- 


pany. Materialism is scientifically unfashion- 
able just at present, and is likely to remain so. 
—_——o——. 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


are you not a little severe upon the 
Churches when you attribute to them a meas- 
ure of responsibility for the war? Have they 
not always taught human brotherhood? 


It has nowhere heen suggested that the 
Churches have taught nothing that is good, 
but it has been suggested and asserted that 
they have taught other things that have 
largely nullified that good. Perhaps a single 
example will make this clear. There are cer- 
tain texts in the New Testament to the effect 
that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap, and also that an account must be 
rendered for “every idle word.” Now these, 
of course, are direct references to reincarna- 
tion and Karma, but have the Churches taught 
them or insisted upon them? On the con- 
trary they have directly denied them. They 
have said that a man need not reap what he 
has sown, and that he need not answer for 
his idle words, nor for his words of hate and 
slander. They have said that causes are not 
followed by results, that there is a way by 
which results can be wiped out unexpiated, 
and that whoever will believe in a certain his- 
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torical event and in the dogmas attached 
thereto is thereby absolved from the effects 
of his actions, even though he leave behind 
him innumerable unconipensated victims. 
Now if you can think of uny doctrine so de- 
structive to virtue as this it would be inter- 
esting to know what it is. And this doctrine 
of human irresponsibility has been taught 
assiduously for three hundred years. 

There are of course other counts in the in- 
dictment, as, for example, the descent of the 
churches into materialism, but this one will 
suffice for the moment. 

—_—~>—— - 
SHEATHS OF THE SOUL. 
What is meant by the sheaths of the Soni? 


A sheath is a covering, hence the expres- 
sion, “sheaths of the Soul,” denotes the cover- 
ings or instruments through which the Soul 
functions. The sheaths of the Soul are forms 
of matter in which the Soul has clothed it- 
self for the purposes of expression and im- 
pression. We have acquired bodies of each 
state of matter as it evolved, and therefore 
we have consciousness on all planes and gra- 
dations of matter in its various degrees of 
concretion. In this process the various 
sheaths of the Soul have been evolved. The 
physical body as such presents many avenues 
through which the higher currents of spirit 
flow. The body is indeed the very Temple of 
the Spirit. It is the concretion of the corre- 
lation of the powers of the Spirit. It is a 
delicately wrought instrument which is capable 
of responding, much more fully than at pres- 
ent. to the consciousness of the Soul within. 

The brain, the organ of the mind, can be 
sò trained by proper methods of thinking that 
it will be a fit and worthy instrument for the 
use of the Soul. The mind has been described 
as the “Slayer of the Real.” So long as the 
mind fancies itself to be the real man, true 
progress is impossible. The mind is constantly 
undergoing fluctuations of every conceivable 
nature. It can never serve its true purpose 
until the true man within determines to guide 
it and train it to its proper use. This is to 
be effected by meditation and concentration. 
Unless the mind is stilled and controlled it 
can in no way mirror the nature of the Self. 
The best of all ways to attain this steadiness 
of mind is the constant effort to fix it on the 
Self. The ancient Sages taught that devotion 
to the Supreme Spirit was an excellent means 
to acquire true self-knowledge. This devotion 
to the Supreme Spirit implies service to one's 
fellow-men, for they are expressions of that 
Spirit. 

The effort to realize the true nature of the 
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Soul, to express its infinite powers and possi- 
bilities, and to obey in every thought and act 
the laws of one's being, will in time so per- 
fect the sheaths of the Soul that they will 
be worthy instruments for its use. Until this 
is accomplished the great purpose of exist- 
ence is thwarted. No greater service can be 
done to the race than this effort thus to per- 
fect one’s self, in emulation of Those who 
haye accomplished this great task and who 
have offered up all in the service of their 


fellow-men. a 


ANIMALS. 


Are animals subject to the law of Karma? 
If so is there not an element of injustice 
here, since animals can not be considered as 
ethically responsible? 


The law of Karma acts universally, and 
therefore animals are not excluded. Learn to 
look upon Karma as action and the result of 
action. Do not lay too much emphasis on 
what may be called its punitive aspect. It 1s 
true that animals have no ethical responsi- 
bility, but at the same time their evolution 
is the result of their experiences. It would 
seem that while the relationships between ani- 
mals and men is productive of an enormous 
amount of suffering to the animals it must 
also hasten their progress, and in this way 
they are compensated. The same relationship 
also results in the incarnation of vast num- 
hers of animal monads that would otherwise 
have to wait for indefinite periods, and here 
we have another example of the compensa- 
tory workings of Karma. The subject is an 
obscure one, but if you will look upon Karma 
in its broader aspects, and not as being neces- 
sarily punitive, you will find that the dif- 
ficulties are not so great. 

———— 

There is a mystery in life—a mystery which 
has never been fathomed, and which appears 
greater, the more deeply the phenomena of 
life are studied and contemplated. In living 
centres—far more central than the centres 
seen by the highest magnifying powers, in 
centres of living matter, where the eye can 
not penetrate, but towards which the under- 
standing may tend—proceed changes of the 
nature of which the most advanced physicists 
and chemists fail to afford us the conception; 
nor is there the slightest reason to think that 
the nature of these changes will ever be as- 
certained by physical investigation, inasmuch 
as they are certainly of an order or nature 
totally distinct from that to which any other 
phenomena known to us can be relegated.— 
Projessor Beale. 

———— 
Man's character is his fate-—Herakleitos. 
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EASTER ISLAND. 

A lecture recently delivered by Professor 
C. A. Kofold of the Department of Zoölogy of 
the University of California on “A Visit to 
Easter Island” is a reminder of a mystery of 
the Pacific Ocean that is still unsolved by 
science. Professor Kofold conducted work 
on the island in 1905 and he brought back 
vivid stories of the five hundred and fifty-five 
enormous images carved from the solid rock. 
He tells us that of the hundreds of islands 
in the Pacific this is the only one in which the 
art of writing was developed. 

But Professor Kofold was by no means the 
first to draw attention to Easter Island and 
its colossal images. The author of The Source 
of Measure says, “The Easter Isles in Mid 
Pacific present the feature of the remaining 
peaks of the mountains of a submerged conti- 
nent, for the reason that these peaks are 
thickly studded with cyclopean statues, rem- 
nants oí the civilization of a dense and culti- 
vated people, who must have, of necessity, oc- 
cupied a widely extended area. On the backs 
of these images is to be found the ‘ansated 
cross’ and the same modified to the outlines 
of the human form." 

It may be remembered that H. P. Blavatsky 
makes many references to these Easter Island 
statues in the Secret Doctrine. She speaks of 
the Island as being “part of a continent 
buried under the seas nearer 4,000,000 years 
ago than 20,000." But her most interesting 
reference is in the second volume on page 234, 
where she says, “The Easter Island relics, 
for instance, are the most astounding and elo- 
quent memorials of the primeval giants. They 
are as grand as they are mysterious; and one 
has but to examine the heads of the colossal 
statues, that have remained unbroken, to 
recognize at a glance the features of the type 
and character attributed to the Fourth Race 
giants. They seem of one cast, though dif- 
ferent in features—of a distinctly sensual 
type, such as the Atlanteans (the Daityas and 
‘Atalantians’) are said to have had in the Eso- 
teric Hindu books. Compare these with the 
faces of some other colossal statues in Cen- 
tral Asia—those near Bamian, for instance— 
the portrait-statues, tradition tells us, of 
Buddhas belonging to previous Manvantuaras; 
of those Buddhas and heroes who are men- 
tioned in the Buddhist and Hindu works as 
men of fabulous size, the good and holy 
brothers of their wicked couterine brothers 
generally, just as Ravana, the giant king of 
Lanka, was the brother of Kumbhakarna; all 
descendants of the Gods through the Rishis, 
and thus, like ‘Titan and his enormous brood’ 
all ‘Heaven’s first-born.’ These ‘Buddhas,’ 
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though often spoilt by the symbolical repre- 
sentation of great pendant ears, show a sug- 
gestive difference, perceived at a glance, in the 
expression of their faces from that of the 
Eastern Island statues. They may be of one 
race-——but the former are ‘Sons of Gods’; the 
latter the brood of mighty sorcerers. All these 
are reincarnations, however, and, apart from 
unavoidable exaggerations in popular fancy 
and tradition, they are historical characters.” 

The student will find many other references 
to Easter Island and its statues in the pages 
of the Secret Doctrine and of Isis Unveiled. 
Doubtless science will continue yet awhile to 
bruise its head against unescapable fact and 
to express its incredulity of the vast periods 
of time that represent the scope of human 
history, but those facts will eventually be too 
strong for it. Some dawning intelligence may 
even break on the minds of the theologians, 
who are well assured that the Easter Island 
statues represent the twelve tribes of Israel 
and that here we have one more evidence 
of the world-wide influence of Christian tra- 


dition. ———— 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

The Occultists have been accused of wor- 
shipping Gods or Devils, We deny this. 
Among the numberless hosts of Spirits—en- 
tities that have been or that will be men— 
there are some immeasurably wiser than the 
human race, higher and holier than the high- 
est saint on Earth, and wiser than any mor- 
tal without exception. And there are those 
again who are no better than we are, and 
some also who are far worse and inferior to 
the lowest savage. It is these last who com- 
mand the readiest communication with our 
Earth, who perceive and sense us, as the 
clairvoyants perceive and sense them. The 
close proximity of our respective abodes and 
planes of perception are, unfortunately, in 
favor of such inter-communication, as they 
are ever ready to interfere with our affairs 
for weal and woe. If we are asked how it is 
that none but sensitive hysterical natures, 
ncuro- and psychopathic persons, see—and oc- 
casionally talk with—‘spirits,”’ we answer the 
question by several other queries. We ask: 
Do you know the nature of hallucination, and 
can you define its psychic process? How can 
you tell that all such visions are due merely 
to physical hallucination? What makes you 
fecl so sure that mental and nervous diseases, 
while drawing a veil over our normal senses 
(so-called) do not reveal at the same time 
Vistas unknown to the healthy man by throw- 
ing open doors usually closed against your 
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Scientific (?) perceptions; or that a psycho- 
spiritual faculty does not forthwith replace 
the loss, or the temporary atrophy of a purely 
physical sense? It is disease or the ex- 
uberance of nervous fluid which produces me- 
diumship and visions—hallucinations as you 
call them. But what does Science even know 
of Mediumship? Truly were the modern 
Charcots to pay attention to the delirium oi 
their patients from a more psychic standpoint, 
Science—Physiology especially—might be 
more benefited than it is now, and truth have 
a wider field of fact in its knowledge.—lI'ol. 
II, p. 387. 


From Phidias down to the humblest work- 
man in the ceramic art, a sculptor has nad to 
create first of all a model in his mind. then 
sketch it in dimensional lines, and then only 
can he reproduce it in a three-dimensional or 
objective figure. And if the human mind is 
a living demonstration of such successive 
stages in the process of Evolution, how can 
it be otherwise when Nature’s Mind and crea- 
tive powers are concerned ?—Fol. I1, f. 697. 


There can be no manifestation of conscious- 
ness, semi-consciousness, or even uncon- 
scious purposiveness,” except through a ve- 
hicle of Matter.—Vol. I, p. 350. 


The pure Object apart from consciousness is 
unknown to us on the plane of our three- 
dimensicnal world, for we know only the men- 
tal states it excites in the perceiving Ego.— 
Vol. I, f; 35T: 


Lunar magnetism generates life, preserves 
and destroys it, psychically as well as physic- 
ally.—Vol, I, p. 423. 


To live as a conscious entity in the Eter- 
nity, the passions and senses of man must die 
before his body does.— Vol. I, p. 495, 


The day is fast approaching when it will be 
confessed that the Forces we known are but 
the phenomenal manifestations of Realities we 
know nothing about—but which were known 
to the Ancients, and by them worshipped.— 
Vol. I, p. 555. 


There is a regular circulation of the vital 
fluid throughout our System, of which the Sun 
is the heart—like the circulation of the blood 
in the human body; the Sun contracting as 
rhythmically as the human heart does at 
every.return of it. Only, instead of perform- 
ing the round in a second or so, it takes the 
solar blood ten of its years to circulate, and 
a whole year to pass through its auricle and 
ventricle before it washes the lungs, and 
passes thence to the great arteries and veins 
of the System.—I'ol. I, p. 597. 
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SONGS OF KABIR. 

All things are created by the Om; 

The love form is his body. 

He is without form, without quality, without 
decay : 

Seek thou union with Him. 

But that formless God takes a thousand rorms 
in the eyes of His creatures: 

He is pure and indestructible, 

His form is infinite and fathomless, 

He dances in rapture, and waves of form 
arise from His dance. 

fhe body and the mind can not contain them- 
selves, when they are touched by His 
great joy. 

He is immersed in all consciousness, all joys, 
and all sorrows; 

He has no beginning and no end; 

He holds all within his bliss. 


O Sadhu! Purify your body in the simple way. 

As the seed is within the banyan trec, and 
within the seed are the flowers, the fruits 
and the shade: 

So the germ is within the body, and within 
that germ is the body again. 

The fire, the air, the water, the earth and the 
eather; you can not have these outside of 
Him. 

Ə Kazi, O Pundit, consider it well: what is 
there that is not in the soul? 

The water-filled pitcher is placed upon water, 
it has water within and without, 

It should not be given a name, lest it call forth 
the error of dualism. 

Kabir says: “Listen to the Word, the Truth, 
which is your essence. He speaks the 
Word to Himself, and He Himself is the 
Creator.” 


© Brother, when I was forgetful, my true 
Guru showed me the Way. 

Then I left off all rites and ceremonies, I 
bathed no more in the holy water: 

Then I learned that it was I alone who was 
made, and the whole world beside me 
was sane; and | had disturbed these wise 
people. 

From that time forth I knew no more how to 
roll in the dust in obedience: 

I do not ring the temple bell: 

I do not set the idol on its throne: 

1 do not worship the image with flowers. 

It is not the austerities that mortify the flesh 
which are pleasing to the Lord: 

The man who is kind and who practices 
righteousness, who remains passive amidst 
the affairs of the world, who considers all 
creatures on earth as his own self, 
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He attains the Immortal Being, the true God 
is ever with him. 

Kabir says: “He attains the true Name whose 
words are pure, and who is free from 
pride and conceit.” 

I do not not know what manner of God is 
mine. 

The Mullah cries aloud to Him: and why? 
Is your Lord deaf? The subtle anklets 
that ring on the feet of an insect when it 
moves are heard of Him. 

Tell your beads, paint your forehead with the 
mark of your God, and wear matted locks 
long and showy: but a deadly weapon is in 
your heart, and how shall you have God? 

—Songs of Kabir. Translated by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The Macmillan Company. 

—eo 
It is one light which beams out of a thou- 
sand stars. It is one soul which animates ali 
men.—Emerson. 
> 
Whatever hath no beginning may be con- 
fident of no end.—Sir Thomas Browne, 
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REFORM. 


A small volume on “Theosophy and 
the Woman's Movement,” by Mrs. C. 
Despard, supplies us with one of the 
Jatest examples of the things that ought 
not to be done, Mrs. Despard is the 
president of the Woman's Freedom 
League of Great Britain. She is also the 
sister of Sir John French, She is known 
widely as a conscientious, intelligent, and 
ageressive force in the domain of social 
reform, If she occupied a less conspicu- 
ous position her identification of Theoso- 
phy with the Feminist or with any other 
Movement would lose much of its im- 
portance, but her place in the public 
mind, a place accorded to her by her 
abilities and birth, are such as to demand 
a rectification of the mistake into which 
she has fallen. 


Now Theosophy has no relation what- 
soever with the Woman’s Movement, ex- 
cept such relation as it may find a com- 
mon basis of human brotherhcod. If 
Mrs. Despard, as a Theosophist, believes 
that the Woman’s Movement will ad- 
vance the cause of human brotherhood. 
as evidently she does, it becomes her 
duty to aid that Movement. If there are 
other Theosophists who believe that the 
Woman’s Movement would retard the 
cause of human brotherhood, and there 
may be such persons, it would be therr 
duty to oppose it. But there can be no 
justification for saying either that Theos- 
ophy is a champion of the Movement or 
its enemy. Theosophy is a system ol 
philosophy put forward in order to prove 
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that human brotherhood is the law, and 
the only law, of human life. Individually 
wc may draw such inferences as we 
please from that philosophy. Indeed it 
is our duty to draw inferences and to 
call upon it for guidance in all the de- 
cisions that demand our atteniion, But 
we have no right to say that such infer- 
ences and such decisions are identical 
with Theosophy, seeing that there may 
be others, equally sincere, whose infer- 
ences and decisions are diametrically op- 
posed to our own. 


A glance at the impasse into which 
Mrs. Despard’s example might lead us is 
sufficient for our warning. If Mrs. Des- 
pard may be so sure that Theosophy is 
identical with the Woman's Movement 
there may he others equally sure that 
Theosophy is identical with Prohibition, 
Anti-Vivesection, Vegetarianism, Frui- 
tarianism, Homeopathy, and Osteopathy. 
And what about the Recall, an appointive 
Judiciary, and Free Silver? What about 
Public Ownership and the Single Tax? 
Why stop anywhere? There may be 
Theosophists—probably there are—who 
believe that all of these things would ad- 
vance the cause of justice and human 
brotherhood, But they do not upon that 
account assert that they are identical 
with Theosophy. They may believe 
themselves to be inspired by Theosophy 
to various advocacies and activities. Per- 
haps they are. But even the fanatic will 
see that if Theosophy is to be identified 
with Prohibition, for example, it ex- 
cludes all who are not prohibitionists, or 
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single-taxers, or vegetarians, or what- 
ever else the particular enthusiasm may 
happen to be. If Mrs. Despard’s ex- 
ample were to be followed generally 
there would be no Theosophists at all, 
No one would be able to escape the ban 
of heresy from some other Theosophist 
whose narrow platform of reform he did 
not happen to share. 


And perhaps we may go further still 
and suggest that a time-consuming cham- 
pionship by Theosophists of some par- 
ticular social cause appears to indicate 
an inadequate valuation of Theosophy it- 
self. Now the Woman’s Movement may 
he all that Mrs. Despard.thinks it to be. 
It may be urgently recommended alike 
by justice and by reason, But it is evi- 
dent that if the whole of her programme 
were enacted tomorrow there would be 
no change whatsoever in the sum of hu- 
man selfishness. It might prevent cer- 
tain selfish and cruel persons from acting 
in certain selfish and cruel ways, but it 
would effect no change in human nature. 
The idea that human nature can be al- 
tered or modified by a legislative vote is 
too grotesque for consideration. During 
the last hundred years there have been 
innumerable changes in our social sys- 
tem, and evcry one has been heralded 
and recommended with the confident as- 
surance that at last the millennium was 
clearly. in sight. But the millennium is 
not in sight. Something quite different 
from the millennium is in sight. It is 
not the gates of heaven that are swinging 
open, but rather the gates of hell. We 
have forgotten that human happiness has 
no other enemy than human selfishness. 
and that there can be no advance in hap- 
piness save at the cost of self. Of what 
value is it to attack the symptoms of the 
disease while the poison that produced 
the disease not only remains in the sys- 
tem, but is steadily reinforced by the bas- 
tard philosophy of a popular materialism 
and the corroding formalisms of re- 
ligion? All the reforms that are now ad- 
vocated with such fervor may in them- 
selves be good things. Unquestionably 
many of them are good things, but of 
what permanent value can they be so 
long as the personal selfishness, the root 
of all evils, remains not only unchecked 
and prolific, but actually cherished and 
applauded as the mainspring of human 
progress ? 


Therefore it would seem to be a matter 
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of economy to cut down the tree at ns- 
roots rather than to attack its innumer- 
able twigs with a manicure scissors. And 
the only possible radical action is the 
promulgation of a philosophy that ap- 
peals, not on the strength of authority. 
unchallengeable though it is, but on its 
reasonableness and its inclusiveness. 
Wherever there is a grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of Theosophy, of the 
unity of Life, of Reincamation, of the 
universal reign of law, there at once is 
the nucleus of a social system from 
which justice and honor and goodness 
must spring as spontaneously as a ower 
from its stem. What need can there be 
for causes, or crusades, or agitations., in 
a humanity that is disposed to base all 
its activities upon altruism, that recog- 
nizes the identity of all its parts, and the 
impossibility of a happiness that is not 
shared by all? Would there be any need 
of a Woman's Movement in such a so- 
ciety as that?) Would there be any privi- 
leges to be snatched one by one hke forti- 
fied trenches from an enemy? Would 
there be monopolies, or aristocracies, or 
tyrannies? And, conversely, can such 
evils ever come to an end, can they ever 
he compelled to do more than shift their 
ground and the manner of their opera- 
tion, without some basic change in human 
thought? And can there be any actual 
reform, can there be anything that shall 
be other than a sham and a pretense, 
without such a basic change in human 
thought? Experience answers the ques- 
tion for us, and in the negative, seeing 
that for centuries we have been trying to 
reform ourselves by artificial changes in 
our social system with the net result that 
we are now deeper in the mire than ever 
hefore, and still sinking under the weight 
of malice and of hate. This should be 
clear enough to Mrs. Despard, and it 
should have saved her from the mistake 
of identifying Theosophy with some par- 
ticular ameliorative scheme that must 
necessarily fail like all other such 
schemes without that change in human 
thought that it is the mission of Theoso- 


phy to produce. 
—__— 


We thus see that chemical variety, so far as 
we can grasp its inner nature, depends upor 
numerical relations, and we have further 
found in this variety a ruling law for which 
we can assign no cause; we find a law of 
periodicity governed by the number seven.— 
Hellembach, 
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THE WILL. 


Is there any way by which the Will can be 
strengthened? 


Of course there is. It can he strengthened 
first by liberation and then by exercise. 

The idea that the Will is not free may be 
a surprising one. But you will see that it is 
truce if you will stop to analyze your own 
actions. Perhaps you are exercising your Will 
for what is called success, for money, and for 
the things that money will buy. But ın this 
case you will see that it is actually the desire 
for success and for money that stands at the 
helm and that dominates the Will. The Will 
is not free. 

Now there are two directions in which the 
Will can move, just as a man who is standing 
hy a window can look outward upon the street 
or inward to the room. In the same way we 
look outward through the windows of the 
senses and we desire and then will to pos- 
sess the things that the senses disclose to us. 
Like a child in a toy shop, we are attracted 
by one thing after another, and we strain in 
this direction and in that in the effort to 
gratify our acquisitiveness, But to how many 
of us does it occur that the Will can be exer- 
cised toward inner attainments as well as out- 
ward acquisitions, but it can never move in 
both directions at the same time? And after 
it has acquired the habit of looking outward 
through the senses it is very difficult to com- 
pel it to turn around and occupy itself with 
inner attainments. But until it has done so 
it is in bondage to the senses anid it is not 
free. 

One of the ancient philosophers once com- 
pared this capture or hondage of the Will 
with the method used in India to catch mon- 
keys. The hunter places some sugar in a 
narrow-necked hottle and leaves it in the for- 
est. Now the monkey can put his open hand 
into the bottle, but as soon as he has clenched 
his hand upon the sugar he can not draw it 
forth. And because he is only a monkey he 
can not bring himself to the point of abandon 
ing the sugar and so escaping. So is it, said 
the philosopher, with man. If he could with 
draw his hold upon objects of sense he woul: 
then he free, but he can never be free until 
he does so. His Will must remain in bondage. 

Now you may see further that the Will is 
always accompanied with imagination. If I 
desire a thing I imagine myself to be in pos 
session of it. That is ta say I make a pic 
ture of myself as in possession of the coveted 
object, and this picture drives me on to its 
acquisition. Now this is also true of the Will 
to inner attainment. 
to be in possession of it. 


I must imagine myself 
The man who wishes 
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to exercise divine wisdom must imagine him- 
self to be divine, that is to say he must make 
a picture of himseif as a divine being. That 
is the meaning of the reiterated “That Thou 
Art” of the ancient books. That is the ex- 
planation of the text, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” There are no limits to 
this power of the imagination in conjunction 
with the Will, but the power must be exer- 
cised in imitation of the Cosmic Will, which 
makes for unity. If we say to ourselves that 
we are miserable sinners, then in very truth 
we are miserable sinners. If we call our- 
selves worms, then worms we are. And if we 
call ourselves Gods, then at once Godhood be- 
comes a fact for us. 

But it is not easy to do this. Every atom 
of our nature has been polarized by wrong 
thinking into the conviction of finiteness and 
limitation, and the moment the attention is 
removed its reverts to that conviction. To 
reverse this polarity is slow work and toil- 
some, but at every step on the road we feei 
the Will to be growing stronger. And actually 
there is no other way. 

—@—_—— 


RACIAL CYCLES. 

Professor J. A. Cramb, whose predictions 
of the war aroused general attention, has 
written a volume on the “Origin and Destiny 
of Imperial Britain" that appears to be satu- 
rated with theosophical ideas of racial cycles. 
And that he actually had a theosophical basis 
for his speculations is somewhat borne out by 
his opening remarks that life itself and all 
its modes are transient, “but shadows cast 
through the richly tinted veil of Maya upon 
the everlasting deep of things.” 

The learned author perceives clearly enough 
that there is a certain resemblance between 
the life stories of the great world races and 
that they have all risen and fallen in obe- 
dience to a certain law of periodicity. In- 
deed the resemblances are so great, the law 
so discernible that it is possible to assume 
the ròle of the prophet and in some measure 
to predict the future from a study of the past. 
All nations pass through certain ordered 
phases, and it is possible to identify these 
phases, to compare them one with another 
and so to foresee the phases that are ahead 
of our own race and the fate that is in store 
for us. Death, he says, is nothing, and the 
decline of empires is but a change of form. 
But the forms of Persia, Rome, and the Em- 
pire of Akbar have passed away. Will ours 
do so also? s 

Rut in this effert to find the correspond- 
ences hetween one race and another he cau- 
tions us tu be careful. We must discrimi- 
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nate between childhood and senility, since the 
phenomena may be similar. The rising and 
the receding tide may trace the same mark 
upon the sands, but it is the same tide only 
in appearance. Jt was once the fashion to 
suppose that the American Indians were in 
the same position as the Germans described 
by Tacitus and that they were fated to a 
world empire. But the Indians were old and 
dying, and the Germans were young and 
growing. At the moment they occupied the 
same positions, but in the one case the tide 
was ebbing and in the other it was flowing. 

And so Professor Cramb sets himself to 
ask the age of the British race and to seek 
for its corresponding period in the Roman 
Empire. He suggests that the era of Romu- 
lus and the early kings, Numa, Ancus, and 
Servius, may be regarded as an ‘epoch in 
Rome's history analogous to the period in 
England’s history between Senlac and the 
constitutional struggle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The former is the period in which the 
civic unity of Rome is completed. The latter 
is the period in which the national unity of 
England is completed. Rome had become con- 
scious of herself as a city, and England as a 
nation. Magna Charta and the Servian Code 
may thus be regarded as analogous and as 
marking corresponding stages. 

But we need not enter too closely into the 
striking parallels which the author sets be- 
fore us, although his final question is too in- 
teresting for omission. He asks, With what 
period in the history of Rome does the present 
age correspond? Roughly speaking, he says, 
“it corresponds with the period of Titus and 
Vespassian, when Rome had still a course of 
three hundred years to run, with the period 
of the early Abbassides, when the fall of the 
Saracenic dominion is still some four cen- 
turies removed,” 

But Professor Cramb believes that a cyclic 
moment has now struck which marks the dawn 
of a new era. He says that nature seems to 
be pondering some vast and new experiment. 
The world stage is set as for the opening of 
a drama which, at least in the magnitude of 
its incidents and the imposing circumstances 
of its action, will make the former achieve- 
ments of men dwindle and seem,of little ac- 
count. 

That there should be such resemblances be- 
tween the life stories of the races, that the 
same characteristics and tendencies should re- 
produce themselves so faithfully, is by no 
means among the least of the arguments for 
reincarnation, Instead of the workings of a 
certain imitative periodicity we see the emerg- 
ence of the same egos again and again upon 
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the same stage, and with the same ideals that 
they strive dimly to bring to reality. Just as 
it is the same particles of water that in suc- 
cessive tides encroach more and more upon 
the land, so it is the same lives that are 
brought again and again into incarnation for- 
ever to face the ancient problem of human 
brotherhood, and in successive ruins ani 
calamities to learn the lesson of a spiritual 
self-consciousness. 
—_——_@—— 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE SOUL. 

The term “language of the Soul” may have 
different meanings. It is often applied to 
music and poetry. But from the theosophic 
standpoint the meaning is very different. In 
using the word “language” no particular 
speech is meant. Again, in regard to Soul, 
Theosophy states that Soul is the perceiver, 
vision itself, pure and simple. Soul is of the 
same power or potentiality in all, and be- 
comes a potency as the instrument through 
which its functions is perfected. All instru- 
ments are the result of the souls inhabiting 
them. The Soul itself is the real Self of man 
and the Self is the same in each being. 

Supposing there to be a language of the 
Soul, what would it be capable of expressing? 
Surely every experience through which it has 
gone. As our continuity of consciousness is 
preserved through all successive events and 
changes the language of the Soul would give 
us all that had ever been gained through ex- 
perience; in other words an adequate expres- 
sion of the nature and capabilities of the 
Soul. Spoken languages, per se, amount to 
very little, for they all express the feelings 
and emotions of man, and these emotions and 
feelings have ever been the same. There 
must be some medium through which the re- 
sult of experiences, the nature, thoughts, and 
feelings, of individuals, may become known to 
us, no matter what language we speak; 2 
means whereby we may read back of the lan- 
guage and know the thoughts and feelings 
which underlie the spoken word, or which re- 
veal the nature of another's thoughts, more 
accurately indeed than if they were expressed. 
The language of the Soul then can not be any 
spoken language. in the sense in which those 
words are ordinarily employed. 

Theosophy states that matter is in seven 
states or degrees of substance, and man is 
clothed in sheaths of each and every one of 
these seven differentiations of substance. 
Seven, indeed, is the keynote of nature, the 
number used in the upbuilding of the mani- 
fested universe. As we know from physical 
science. there are seven notes in the musical 
scale, and seven colors in the spectrum. Each 
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color represents a distinct state of matter. So 
again the real sounds in the octave indicate 
diferent states of matter. There are other 
octaves of color so high and so low that our 
eyes perceive them not, The same is true of 
sound. Now, the language of the Soul is not 
any spoken language, but one shown in color, 
sound, and symbol. For here, symbol has its 
meaning. Color, sound, and form present the 
language of the Soul. Colors may be heard, 
and sounds seen, for both are different rates 
vf vibration. 

We are spiritual beings who haye reached 
in our evolution a stage of progress beyond 
others. We are on a path which moves on- 
wards and upwards. Although we are work- 
ing in the dark in these bodies of ours, yct the 
knowledge of our true spiritual nature is in 
ourselves. This we can realize if we will but 
think along the lines of the occult teachings, 

Evolution proceeds in cycles, and this law 
can be made serviceable in the spiritual life. 
Through conscious and determined will-power, 
for example. we can bring through to waking 
consciousness the knowledge we possess dur- 
ing sleep. The same law applies to periods 
hetween earth lives, for sleep is an example 
in miniature of death, and what is true of one 
state is true of another, During sleep we en- 
ter into a state of consciousness which is that 
of our true spiritual nature. Then we are 
more fully conscious than at any other time. 
Even in dreams we have all our senses with 
us, and this, in itself, is an evidence that there 
is a continuity of consciousness. The differ- 
ences in our dreams are due to the differ- 
ences in our modes of daily thinking. Ac- 
cording to our thinking our brains grow sus- 
ceptible to thoughts and impressions in har- 
mony therewith. Our thoughts are many and 
varied, and these thoughts manifest in many 
combinations of sound and color. If we were 
acquainted with ourselves we could see sound 
and hear color. To reach these higher planes 
of being, to make our brains receptive to, and 
able to transmit, this language of the Soul, 
our daily thinking should be of a character in 
harmony with our spiritual nature. 

Theosophy endeavors to present to man an 
idea of what he really is, that he is actually 
spirit, consciousness, and that this spirit is in 
its nature eternal. With us, and within us, 
here and now, is all the knowledge we have 
stored through the ages. All this can be used. 
We are at present moving along a false path 
and nothing can remedy this but a firm deter- 
mination, carried out, to follow along the lines 
which lead to spiritual knowledge. Man, with 
a knowledge of spiritual nature, has supreme 
control over material conditions, 
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In dreams we are sometimes instructed, and 
when the voices of the outer senses is stilled 
there are Beings in higher states of conscious- 
ness who try to help us. When the brain has 
been trained to register the vibrations of the 
higher nature something of the vast knowl- 
edge of the past is recovered. But this higher 
knowledge can not be obtained if the motive 
is to possess it for one’s self. Our duty is 
toward the best interests of our fellow-men, 
This attitude. this motive, opens the flood 
yates of the Soul's knowledge. 

This true knowledge is obtainable by each 
and all. It is indeed within the depths of 
our consciousness. Ours can, and should he, 
the power of spiritual perception if the falsc 
ideas we hold are but crucified. The Ego 
would then be free from all delusions which 
cause it to be involved in suffering. 

There is then a language of the soul. which, 
to the eyes of the scer, reveals itself in color, 
sound. and symbol. Each of us has his own 
method of symbology, his own method of 
sound and color. Each must find out for 
himself his own place. Wherever he finds 
himself others are with him. Never will he 
find himself alone. It is our duty, our privi- 
lege rather, step out as Soul, and find that 
path that all the saints and sages have trod. 
We can take that step now, or in many lives 
hence, and in the meantime suffer all that 
wrong direction brings. 

—eo 


LEMURIA. 


“We have as evidence the most ancient tra- 
ditions of carious and wide-separated peoples 
—legends in India, in ancient Greece, Mada- 
xascar, Sumatra, Java, and all the principal 
isles of Polynesia, as well as the legends of 
hoth Americas. Among savages, and in the 
traditions of the richest literature in the world 
~-the Sanskrit literature of India—there is an 
agreement in saying that, ages ago, there ex- 
isted in the Pacific Ocean a large Continent, 
which hy a geographical upheaval was engulfed 
hy the sea (Lemuria). And it is our firm he 
lief . . that most, if not all, of the islands 
from the Malayan Archipelago to Polynesia, 
are fragments of that once immense sub- 
merged Continent. Both Malacca and Poly- 
nesia, which lie at the two extremities of the 
ocean, and which, since the memory of man, 
had nor could have any intercourse 
with, or even a knowledge of each other, have 
yet a tradition common to all the islands and 
islets, that their respective countries extende| 
far, far into the Sea; that there were in the 
world but immense continents, one in- 
hahited hy yellow. the other by dark men; and 
that the Ocean, by command of the Gods, and 
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to punish them for their incessant quarreling, 
swallowed them up. Notwithstanding the geo- 
graphical fact that New Zealand, and Sand- 
wich and Easter Islands, are at a distance 
from each other of between 800 and 1000 
leagues, and that, according to every testi- 
mony, neither these nor any other interme- 
diate islands, for instance, the Marquesan, So- 
ciety, Fiji, Tahitian, Samoan and other islands, 
could, since they became islands, ignorant as 
their people were of the compass, have com- 
municated with each other before the arrival 
of Europeans; yet they one and all maintain 
that their respective countries extended far 
toward the West, on the Asain side. More- 
over, with very small differences, they all 
speak dialects evidently of the same language, 
have the same religious beliefs and supersti- 
tions, and pretty much the same customs. 
And as few of the Polynesian Islands were 
discovered earlier than a century ago, and the 
Pacific Ocean itself was unknown to Europe 
until the days of Columimus, and these island- 
ers have never ceased repeating the same old 
traditions since the Europeans first set foot 
on their shores, it seems to us a logical infer- 
ence that our theory is nearer to the truth 
than any other, Chance would have to change 
its name and meaning. were all this due but to 
chance alone." —H. P. Blavatsky, 

“A great series of animal-geographical facts 
is explicable only on the hypothesis of the 
former existence of a Southern Continent of 
which the Australian mainland is a remnant 

(The distribution of species points to 
the vanished land of the south, where perhaps 
the home of the progenitors of the Maki of 
Madagascar may also be looked for." —Pro- 
fessor Schmidt. 

“The inference that we must draw from 
these facts is undoubtedly that the whole of 
the islands eastwards heyond Java and Borneo 
do essentially form a part of a former Aus- 
tralian or Pacific Continent, although some of 
them may never have been actually joined to 
it. This continent must have been broken up 
not only before the Western Islands were 
separated from Asia, but probably before the 
extreme southeastern portion of Asia was 
raised above the waters of the ocean, for a 
great part of the land of Borneo and Java is 
known to be geologically of quite recent for- 
mation.”"—-l. R. Halluce, 

“Probably Southern Asia itself was not the 
earliest cradle of the human race: but Le- 
muria, a continent that lay to the south of 
Asia, and sank later on beneath the surface 
of the Indian Ocean.’ —Haeckel, 
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MAN. 


“Lift up your mind in the spirit and see 
that the whole of nature with all the powers 
therein, with its depth, width, and height. 
heaven and earth, all that is therein and above 
the heavens, is the body of God, and the 
powers of the stars are the arterics in the 
natural body of God in this world.” 

The immortal spirit of man is the only con- 
sciousness in all this sea of consciousness that 
has arisen to individualization. Step by step 
it has arrived at this stage, a god in the midst 
of conditioned existence. And stage by stage, 
through day after day, through life after life, 
with here an awakening and there an awaken- 
ing, it has emerged into the kingdom oi 
spiritual wisdom to which there remains noth- 
ing else to be added. 

It is impossible in such a sweep of grandeu. 
and law as life presents to doubt that its pur- 
pose is a definite one. And the same purpose 
exists throughout life. All nature is the same 
nature. Her laws are operated by the one 
motor power playing throughout; her sub- 
stances in every denartment are of the samt 
elements. Force and substance, ssirit ani 
matter, are the two aspects of the one reality 
on a cycle of necessity through the density 
and darkness of material diversity, outward 
and upward to spiritual self-consciousne:: 
For all the elements of nature and all the 
forces of nature cxist in the mineral king 
dom, although latent, but the consciousnes- 
desiring to express itself has no organism in 
that kingdom able to feel or move in seps 
rate growth. And so these are created ir 
the vegetable kingdom through this same de 
sire for sclf-manifestation. And once mer: 
the vegetable kingdom contains all the ch 
ments, but the life power therein, still ma 
ing toward self-conscious expression, woul! 
now fashion organisms able to see and hear 
and taste, and so the animal kingdom appear: 
upon the scene. And now consciousness 
would fashion to its use an organism capable 
of thought and will. and this is man, There 
remains nothing beside. He contains tre 
whole, but now must the sense of separate- 
ness suffer until it learns the all-pervadii: 
unity of life, and then will it arise with it- 
wisdom of experience. 

In this great scope of evolution there is ne 
difference except of degree. no purpose excep! 
to understand. There must ever have been 
the knowers of that purpose and there must 
always have heen those who had not arisen to 
understanding. Those who have known nust 
have Jett their records, as there must also be 
a record of the strivings of those who were 


not ripe to understand. However barmoni- 
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ously nature proceeds throughout the king- 
doms below man, apparently something dif- 
ferent happens in the case of humanity. 
Here the calm dignity of accord that moves 
through earth and sea and sky gives way, and 
vice and misery are born. Men struggle in 
a maze of doubt and fear. They learn to 
hate, to compete, and to lie. They struggle 
to grasp a measure of happiness lest the 
Lountiful law shall grudgingly deny them. 
No wonder men ask why, however much the 
knowing has been, and is, a possibility. It 
rests on a recognition of man’s true nature. 

That man’s nature is composite is recog- 
nized, and it needs only the further recogni- 
tion that he is not the transitory puppet of 
time and place, but the one eternal reality. 
He has a body composed of the same ele- 
ments as the animal bodies. He has a brain, 
also of matter and similar to his body, but of 
finer texture, and this brain is the link Dbe- 
tween the lower kingdoms of nature and the 
perceiver, the ego, the real “I.” In this per- 
ceiver is centered that directing force behind 
the elements, that vast ocean of life in which 
moves every variety of existence, Jt is this 
one eternal universal spirit of life which is 
on its pilgrimage from unity to diversity, 
where, as individualized consciousness, it 
must now realize its unity. Having started its 
cyclic course it acts and reacts within itself, 
every combination, every action, having its ef- 
fect, which in turn kecomes the cause of a 
new elfect. But by reason of the separate in- 
struments of body and brain there seems to be 
a separate thought, 2 separate will, a separate 
need. And acting on this wrong basis does 
man himself set up the cause of suffering. 
And now only knowledge can be of avail for 
his release. In its light he will sec lite as 
one great whole with its supreme purpose of 
unity and harmony. 

a 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 
Fire by friction was the first mystery of 
nature, the first and chief property of matter 
that was revealed to man,—lol, II. p. 3v0. 


No sooner had Spirit descended than it was 
strangled in the coils of Matter.-—/'ol. IT. p. 
394. 

The cross and circle are a universal concep- 
tion—as old as the human mind itself. They 
stand foremost on the list of the long series 
of, so to say, international symbols, which ex- 
pressed very often great scientific truths, be- 
sides their direct bearing upon psychological, 
and even physiological mysteries.-—l'ol, I. p. 
586. 


The “still greater and still more exacting 
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divinity" than the God of this world, sup- 
posed to be so “good”—is Karma. And this 
true Divinity shows well that the lesser one, 
our inner God (personal for the time being) 
has no power to arrest the mighty hand of 
this greater Deity—the Cause awakened by 
our actions generating smaller causes—which 
is called the Law of Retribution.—lI'ol. JI. p. 
585. 

Let those who are satisfied with the smoke 
of the Fire remain where they are, that is to 
say within the Egyptian darkness of theo- 
logical fictions and deaid-letter interpretations. 
—t'ol. II, p. 60%. 

To the Eastern Occultist the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, in the Paradise of man's own heart, be- 
comes the Tree of Life Eternal, and has 
nought to do with man's animal senses, It is 
an absolute mystery that reveals itself only 
through the efforts of the imprisoned Manas, 
the Ego, to liberate itself from the thraldom 
of sensuous perception, and see in the light 
of the one eternal present Reality.—IJ ‘ol. 11. 
p. O24, 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


The position of the churches was seri- 
ous cnough even before the outbreak of 
the war had set the seal of moral failure 
upon the chapter of structural collapse. 
It is very much more serious now. We 
may at least have believed that institu- 
tional religion was doing something to 
keep closed the floodgates of human pas- 
sions and to nareotize discontent into 
patience and resignation. But since it is 
not doing even this, it is to be feared that 
a good many may ask, indeed are already 
asking, why it is allowed to cumber the 
ground. To be alike costly and useless 
and undecorative is a combination little 
likely to appeal to a commercial age. 


And it may be said in justice to the 
churches that they seem fully aware of 
their own critical position, Volume after 
volume issues from the religious press, 
each more insistent than its predecessor 
on the need for some new alignment of 
religious forces that shall reéstablish a 
popular loyalty now so perilously close to 
extinction, Innumerable statistics are 
urged upon our attention to prove the 
waning in church attendances, in church 
subseriptions, and in church activitivs. 
The alarm, one might almost say the 
panie, is unmistakable. And still there 
is no sound of a clear voice showing the 
way to safety. 


It is a curious indication of what may 


be called the spiritual blindness of the 
day that the churches, having been 
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- brought almost to the point of extinction 


by materialism, should now clamor so 
ceaselessly for more materialism as the 
remedy for their ills. During the last 
year at least a dozen important books, 
written by important men, have tried first 
to diagnose the disease of the church and 
then to prescribe the cure, With the 
diagnoses we need not concern ourselyes. 
They are mournfully statistical and tear- 
fully accurate. But the recipes are of 
the most surprising kind. A glance at 
the index of any of these volumes leads 
us to wonder if we are reading a treatise 
on religion or a political handbook. For 
here are chapters and sections on every 
one of the political proposals now be- 
fore the world, from tariffs to eugenics, 
from armaments to feeding bottles, from 
corporations to vaccination. There are 
disquisitions upon germs, and we are im- 
plored to swat the fly and to sterilize the 
milk. The churches, we are told, having 
utterly failed in the cure of souls, will 
now proceed to the cure of bodies. 
lienceforth the way of salvation is to be 
through the political convention. The 
kingdom of heaven which cometh not by 
observation may perhaps be beguile! 
tbrough the mediation of the ballot-box. 
The churches must all become “civic 
centres,” PEPETA 


It is a dreary spectacle, and increas- 
ingly dreary because of the spiritual 
blindness that it betokens, For the people 
have deserted the churches, not because 
of a distaste for spirituality, but because 
they have been compelled to seek for 
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Spirituality elsewhere, because they have 
asked bread of the churches and been 
given a stone. Matthew Arnold once de- 
nounced the figments of orthodoxy as 
fairy tales, but he was unduly lenient. 
They are not fairy tales. Fairy tales are 
the wholesome delight of children and 
savages, but not even children and 
savages can tolerate such coarse ugli- 
nesses as these. One would have sup 
posed that even the bland complacences 
of the theologian could understand the 
portent of spiritualism, of new thought, 
of mental healing, and of psychic re- 
search. For these things indicate a pas- 
sionate revolt in search of that very 
spirituality that the churches tell us is on 
the wane. They prove to us once more 
that the denial, the degeneracy, of re- 
ligion must be followed by superstitions 
and by eccentricities, and that when the 
spiritual teacher disappears his place is 
invariably taken by the fortune-teller, the 
augur, and the necromancer. That is 
actually what is happening at the present 
moment, and the churches have no better 
remedy than political agitation and voting 
machines. Why, the old dogmas were 
better than this. Do they not know that 
they are already dispossessed in favor of 
the inanities of new thought and psychic 
research, and that the new priesthood of 
mediumship and hypnotism is in our 
midst? And in response to this they 
wring their hands helplessly and offer us 
a political ticket. 


There is, of course, a real remedy, if 
there be but the wit to take it. From 
the time when Christianity was first 
given to the world its downward path has 
been marked by successive repudiations 
of the Theosophic truth upon which it 
was founded. From the conscious fraud 
of some of the “holy’’ fathers who de- 
liberately suppressed whatever seemed to 
stand in the way of their ambitions down 
to the nathropomorphisms and material- 
isms that were the result of mere igno- 
rant stupidities we have seen theology 
hecome increasingly inhospitable to spir- 
itual thought and to spiritual truth. It 
set itself in furious hostility to science 
when science represented truth and 
knowledge, and it groveled in abasement 
before the science that had become false. 
It lost all knowledge of the spiritual na- 
ture of man and of the reign of a moral 
law. Not only did it possess no acquaint- 
ance with spiritual things. but it denied 
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and derided the possibilities of such ac- 
quaintance. And it persecuted those who 
were sent to it, 


Now if the church wishes to regain its 
lost ground it must retrace its steps. It 
must go in search of that gnosis that was 
in the possession of its founders and that 
was veritably the tree planted eastward 
in Eden whose leaves were for the heal- 
ing of the nations. The early Christian 
church taught of reincarnation and of an 
immutable and implacable law that calle 
the soul back into earth life, there to 
meet the Nemesis that it had earned. 
Why does the church no longer teach re- 
incarnation as it was taught by Christ 
and by his immediate followers? Why 
has it expunged the only part of its 
original system that makes life worth 
living and death worth dying, that ex- 
plains the vicissitudes of human fate and 
fortune, that can enhearten misery, and 
abash the pride and the ambition that 
torture and enslave? The early Chris- 
tiau mystics taught the unity of life, its 
progressive ascent through all the king- 
doms of nature, and the ultimate per- 
fectibility of human nature through the 
practice of brotherhood. Why does the- 
ology no longer teach these things? 
Would they not have a greater reforma- 
tive value than eugenism with its nasti- 
nesses and its barbarities or than coercive 
legislation with its inevitable crop of ani- 
mosities and resentments? Is not human 
love better than a ballot-box, and are 
men ever likely to love each other at the 
word of command from a pulpit, like sol- 
diers on parade? Have they not a right 
to demand some comprehensive scheme 
of philosophy in which love shall take its 
essential part? 


Christianity once possessed such a 
scheme of philosophy as this. It did not 
discover it. In the words of St. Jerome 
it had never been absent from the world, 
although it had been proclaimed anew 
from age to age. It was the Theosophy 
upon which Christianity had been 
builded, upon which all religions have 
heen builded, and without which all re- 
ligions must fail. And so if the Chris- 
tian churches wish to regain their lost 
ground they must go back in their own 
history until they once more find that 
same Theosophy. They will not then 
complain of waning audiences. 


U G T 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 


The following reply was sent by a Theoso- 
phist to “Everybody's Magazine” in response 
to the question, “What is a Christian?" 


When Jesus was asked to epitomize his 
teachings he said “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
might and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

To understand what Jesus meant would ne- 
cessitate considering the question of the ages. 
What is God? All people have had their own 
conceptions of Deity and these conceptions 
have always varied according to the nature of 
their intelligence. What is true of the past 
is also true of the present. Christianity has 
its own peculiar conceptions, other religions 
theirs. The fact to be observed is that all 
these are but conceptions, finite mental idols 
no nearer a reality than idols of wood or 
metal, 

This Universe evolves from the Unknown. 
Let us postulate, then, according to the an- 
ciently universal Wisdom Religion, One Eter- 
nal Changeless Principle which is beyond spec- 
ulation because it is beyond the range and 
reach of human thought. We can only say 
that it is the source of all. Now if every- 
thing in manifestation came from one source, 
the unmanifested, it follows that everything 
in the Universe, from Atoms to Gods, is iden- 
tical in essence. The only difference between 
an atom and a man is a difference in degree, 
not in kind, that is, there is one bond of 
unity so universal and all-embracing that 
everything is included within its light. Such 
an organization must necessarily be a Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. 

Since we are all bound together in one 
great whole any injury to any one of the 
parts must affect the whole. By wronging 
one man we wrong not only ourselves, but 
the whole of humanity. Unless every one can 
be brought to understand and accept this as 
an axiomatic truth no brotherly feeling such 
as preached by all the great reformers and 
preeminently by Buddha and Jesus is possible 
on earth, 

There is but one Spirit, Life, or Conscious- 
ness, and this expresses itself through the dif- 
ferent forms, and these forms mirror a por- 
tion of the One Life and so produce a sense 
of separateness. We identify ourselves with 
forms instead of with the life which pro- 
duces, sustains, and destroys forms. Jesus 
did not teach an outside God, but the “Father 
Within.” The all-impelling Jaw of the Uni- 
verse is brotherhood. All men must act, and 
they must act either with the law or against 
it. Any action which springs from the idea 
of separateness is erroneous. The persistent 
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violation for eighteen centuries of the great 
altruistic law propounded and enjoined by the 
founder of the Christian religion must in- 
evitably produce a corresponding catastrophe. 

A real Christian is one who realizes unity 
and acts from that basis and for brother- 
hood, but since in evolution there are many 
degrees of intelligence, each must work ac- 
cording to the light he has. The man who 
lives the best he knows, that is, endeavors to 
guide his steps along the path which is trod- 
den by every incarnation of the Christos or 
the Spirit of Truth, deserves to be called a 


Christian. te eee: 


THAT THOU ART. 


If we are a spark of the divine spirit and 
spirit is unchangeable, why do we need to 
evolve? That is to say, if we are Spirit what 
is there left for us to learn? 


Is there not here a confusion between Con- 
sciousness and the states or conditions in 
which Consciousness finds itself? Dip a 
sponge into the ocean and its cavities become 
filled with water, The water in these cavities 
is still ocean water, but it is now conditioned 
by the shape and texture of the sponge and 
its compartments. The water itself is in every 
way identical with the water of the ocean, but 
it is now shaped and molded by environment. 
If we can suppose the enclosed water to have 
the power of intellection we can imagine it as 
forgetting its ocean origin and as believing 
itself to be carrying on a personal and sepa- 
rated existence. Jt no longer thinks of itself 
as a portion of the ocean, but as something 
apart. It may even forget the existence of 
the ocean, or deny it. But this does not de- 
stroy the fact that it is a part of the ocean, 
and with the potentialities of all the ocean 
forces. 

Now Consciousness, like the drops of water 
in the sponge, is conditioned and limited by 
the matter that veils it. The electric light 
that shines through a soiled and dusty globe 
is the same as though it shone through a 
clear globe. The difference is in the media, 
not in the light. Once more, let us suppose 
that in the former case the resulting rays of 
light, thus obscured by the globe, have forgot- 
ten their original brilliance and purity. None 
the less those rays of light are the same as 
ever they were. They do not change. But do 
not carry the illustrations too far. 

The difference between all states of Con- 
sciousness lies in the way in which that Con- 
sciousness thinks of itself. All the ascending 
kingdoms of nature, mineral, vegetable, ani- 
mal, and man, are the result of the One Con- 
sciousness thinking of itself as at these vari- 


man may claim his own birthright and realize 
his own nature is the message of Theosophy. 
Taking himself to be Spirit, Life, Conscious- 
ness, he may realize it by dwelling upon it. 
We are self-conscious beings with a tremen- 
dous past behind us. This knowledge that we 
possess in higher states of cnosciousness 
can be drawn upon in the waking state if we 
can but train our minds to become receptive 
to the truths of the soul. Were this accom- 
plisked death would mean no more to us than 
sleep, for we should then have attained true 
self-consciousness, the consciousness of our 
own immortality. 


a 
PLANTS. 
The second-hand hook shop does not yet 
contain all the text-books and scientific 


treatises that make a sharp distinction between 
living and dead, organic and inorganic matter. 
It is interesting in this connection to learn of 
the experimental work of Dr. Jagadis Chunder 
Bose, a professor of Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, who has succeeded in making plants 
speak for themselves, as it were. Dr. Bose 
lectured in England before the Royal Insti- 
tute and other learned bodies, and was then 
sent by the British government to the United 
States, where he has heen acquainting Ameri- 
can scientists with the facts that his investi- 
gations have brought to light. His experi 
meats prove that the sensations known to men 
and animals are felt cven as keenly and 
quickly by plants. 

To obtain these results Dr, Bose devised in- 
wenious electro-magnetic recorders, on one end 
their delicate thread being fastened a 
pointer to tap responses upon a receiving sur- 
face. while the other end was wound arouna 
the Icaf or stem of the plant. The tapə were 
regulated hy means of synchronizing tone vi- 
brations in order to overcome friction, and 
that nothing should in the least hinder the 
vibrations that the atimuli produced! in the 
plant from expressing themselves in writing 
upon the recorder. The different sensations 
were set up in the plant by pinching it, striking 
it, by heating or cooling it, hy giving it too 
much to eat and drink, or starving it, and in 
many other ways just such as cause shocks and 
sensations to men and animals. It was found 
that not only the well-known “sensitive plant,” 
Mimose, is able to feel, but that all plants, 
even cabbayes, peas, and other kitchen vege- 
tables will prove themselves responsive, and 


of 


responsive in exactly the same way as a man 
or an animal, 

For instance a plant that had been stimu- 
lated to some muscular activity, such as tne 
raising or lowering of a leaf, would, if this 
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movement were continued, begin to show 
fatigue, which increased with repetition of the 
actions until complete exhaustion entirely 
overcame its power, It was noticed that thin, 
scrawny plants were very excitable, like thin, 
scrawny persons, while the robust plants main- 
tained x more even demeanor, not being so 
censitive to surrounding influences. Noises 
were found to have a decided effect. A highly 
excitable plant, if kept in a dark, quiet room 
for some hours would lose its excitability. 
Plants. like persons, become depressed on 
cloudy, rainy days. Indeed, Dr. Bose found 
plants so keenly sensitive that even the pass- 
ing of a cloud was not without influence. The 
carbon dioxide of a badly ventilated room has 
the same effect of suffocation on plants as on 
people, Alcohol, when applied to a plant, 
causes it to be very much exhilarated at firs: 
and then very much depressed. When a 
plant has been gorged with food and water it 
hehaves very much like a gorged animal. And 
on the other hand, when, by slow and steady 
alteration, its habits of life have been brought 
to the point of the greatest moderation its 
sensibilities are so enlivened that Dr, Bose 
found it able to record even such stimuli as 
were altogether out of the range of other 
plants. It was found that cold causes plants 
to become numb and senseless, and that heat 
irritates and excites them. It was found that 
each respective poison has che same effects on 
plants as on animals and men. Furthermore, 
hy starting with those plants to which a pulsa- 
tory movement of the leaftets is well marked, 
zs in the telegraph plant of India, Dr. Bese 
trece] this curious phenomenon and found in 
it more than a superficial resemblance to the 
heating of cardiac tissue, These “spontaneous 
movements” as they have been called have 
long awaited a satisfactory explanation. Dr. 
Bose believes he has shown that there is no 
such thing as spontaneous movement. He has 
records showing continuous and regular pulsa- 
tion over many hours, and these records show 
that the rhythmic pulsations of plant tissue 
are similar to those of animal tissue, that the 
same energy that makes a heart beat also 
causes a leaf to pulsate. Similar changes in 
the surrounding conditions of man, animal, or 
plant, cause similar changes in the rate of 
pulsation, Those stimuli that increase the 
rate of heart in man will also increase 
the pulsation in plant tissue. Those that re- 
tard the human heart in its rate of vibra- 
tion have a like effect on the vibrations of 
plant life. Like causes produce the effect of 
death in both cases, whether it be from pulsa- 
tion which becomes ever more and more rapid 
until it suddenly gives way at its limit of speed 
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in complete exhaustion or whether it be from 
pulsation which, acting under some influence, 
becomes ever more retarded until it finally 
comes to rest in so-called death. Dr. Bose 
succeeded in noting the precise moment when 
a plant gives up its life; its death spasm, even 
its last twitch, can be distinctly seen on his re- 
corder. He found that plants go to sleep about 
twelve midnight and wake up about seven in 
the morning or even later. They are most 
awake and alive in the early part of the after- 
noon, and their vitality reaches its lowest mark 
between the hours of two and four in the 
morning. In this respect, too, there is a fur- 
ther analogy. 

In commenting on the work of Dr. Bose the 
Scientific American says: ‘With his remark- 
able instruments Professor Bose has thus sub- 
jected plants to questioning shocks and re- 
corded their answers. His records are in 
reality autographs which lay bare processes 
which have been wrapped in the profoundest 
mystery. The effects of environment, of stim- 
ulation, of variations in physiological activity, 
are written down in a script that is as inteli- 
gible as the printed word on the page. The 
plant proved to be more closely allied to the 
animal than we suspected. Indeed there is 
hardly any phenomenon of irritability observed 
in the animal which is not also found in the 
plant. . . . A remarkable series of studies 
which culminates in positive proof that in- 
organic matter is as responsive to crucial 
electrical tests as organic matter, whether it 
is living or non-living. The investigation de- 
scribed proves that there is no difference he- 
tween plant and animal life in response to 
environment, and that the barrier long sup- 
posed to exist between the two is purely arbi- 
trary. If all matter is alive, if it is wrong to 
set up barriers between the living and the non- 
living, surely we must speak not of ‘sciences,’ 
but of ‘science.’ There is but one matter, 
one science, one truth, and all outwardly dif- 
ferent matters, all sciences, and all truths are 
part of a great unity. It is poetically fitting 
that this should have been taught by a de- 
scendant of Hindu philosophers who arrived 
by sheer speculation at conclusions which he 
has verified with the objective methods of 
modern science. In this remarkable investi- 
gation, therefore, the synthetic intellectual 
methods of the East cooperate with the ana- 
lytic methods of the West in a single mind. 
In science, at least, all nations must meet on 
a common ground of understanding, although 
half the nations of the world are at war.” 

—— oe 

The wise man keeps earnestness as his best 

jewel,— Dhammapada, 
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RUSKIN ON WAR. 


It was very strange to me to discover this; 
and very dreadful—but I saw it to be quite 
an undeniable fact. The common notion that 
peace and the virtues of civil life flourished 
together, I found, to be wholly untenable, 
Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish 
together. We talk of peace and learning, and 
of peace and plenty, and of peace and civiliza- 
tion; but I found that those were not the 
words which the Muse of History coupled to- 
gether: that on her lips the words were— 
peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, 
peace and corruption, peace and death, | 
found, in brief, that all great nations learned 
their truth of word, and strength of thought, 
in war; that they were nourished in war, and 
wasted by peace; taught by war, and deceived 
by peace; trained by war, and betrayed by 
peace ;—in a word, that they were born in 
war and expired in peace. 

Yet now note carefully, in the second place, 
it is not all war of which this can be said 
—nor all dragon's teeth, which, sown, 
will start up into men. It is not the ravage 
of a barbarian wolf-flock . . . But the crea- 
tive or foundational war is that . . . in 
which the natural ambition and love of power 
of men are disciplined into the aggressive 
conquest of surrounding evil; and in which 
the natural instincts of self-defense are satis- 
fied by the nobleness of the institutions, and 
purity of the households, which they are ap- 
pointed to defend. To such war as this all 
men are born; in such war as this any man 
may happily die; and forth from such war as 
this have arisen throughout the extent of past 
ages all the highest sanctities and virtues of 
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Hour after hour the cards were fairly shufled. 
And fairly dealt, but still I got no hand: 
The morning came, but I, with mind unrufed, 
Did simply say: “I do not understand.” 


Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are 
dealt. 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That, though unseen, are no less strongly 
felt. 


I do not like the way the cards are shuffled. 
But still I like the game and want to play: 
And through the long. long night will I un- 
ruffed 
Play what I get. until the break of day. 
—Eugene F. Ware. 
——eo 
The whole past of the earth is nothing but 
an unfolded present.—Buchner, 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

Leaving the body, the animal man, behind 
him, tied on the Cross of Initiation like an 
empty chrysalis, the Ego-Soul becomes as free 
as a butterfly—Vol. II, p. 592. 


The “War in Heaven” is shown, in one of 
its significations, to have referred to those 
terrible struggles in store for the candidate 
for Adeptship—struggles between hiinself and 
his (by Magic) personified human passions, 
when the enlightened Jnner Man had to either 
slay them or fail.—Vol, I], p. 397. 


Satan represents metaphysically simply the 
reverse or the polar opposite of everything in 
Nature.—Vol, II, p. 406. 


The Fallen Angels, in every ancient system, 
are made the prototypes of fallen mcn—alle- 
gorically, and those men themselves—Eso- 
terically—Vol. II, p. 407. 


It is averred in Occultism that the land or 
island, which crowns the North Pole like a 
skull cap, is the only one which prevails 
during the whole Manvantara of our Round. 
All the central continents and lands will 
emerge from the sea bottom many times in 
turn, but this land will never change.—!'ol. HI, 
p. 418. 


Occult teaching corroborates the popular 
tradition which asserts the existence of a 
Fountain of Life in the bowels of the Earth 
and in the North Pole. It is the blood of 
the earth, the electro-magnetic current, which 
circulates through all the arteries, and which 
is said to be found stored in the “navel” of 
the Earth.—Vol, II, p. 418. 


The two Poles are called the “right” and 
“left ends” of our Globe—the Right being the 
North Pole—or the head and feet of the 
Earth, Every beneficent (astral and cosmic) 
action comes from the North; every lethal 
influence from the South Pole. They are 
much connected with and influence “right” 
and “left” hand magic.—l’ol. 11, p. 418. 


Though the “book volume" of the physical 
brain may forget events within the scope of 
one terrestrial life, the bulk of collective recol- 
lections can never desert the Divine Soul 
within us. Its whispers may be too soft, the 
sound of its words too far off the plane per- 
ceived by our physical senses; yet the shadow 
of events that were, just as much as the 
shadow of events that are to come, is within 
its perceptive powers, and is ever present he- 
fore it’s mind's eye.—l'ol. I. p. 442. 


The Pythogareans taught the connection and 
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relation between the Gods and the numbers, 
in a science called Arithmomancy. The Soul 
is a number, they said, which moves of itself 
and contains the number 4; and spiritual and 
physical man is number 3, as the Ternary rep- 
resented for them not only the surface but also 
the principle of the formation of the physical 
body. Thus animals were Ternaries only, man 
alone heing a septenary, when virtuous; a Qui- 
nary when bad, for Number Five was com- 
posed of a Binary and a Ternary, and of these 
the Binary threw everything in the perfect 
form into disorder and confusion. The per- 
fect man, they said, was a Quaternary and a 
Ternary, or four material and three imma- 
terial elements; and these three Spirits or Ele- 
ments we likewise find in Five when it repre- 
sents the microcosm, The latter is a com- 
pound of a Binary directly relating to gross 
Matter, and of three Spirits.—Vol. II, p. 608, 
—_——_—@—————— 

Science should have neither desires nor 
prejudices. Truth should be her sole aim.— 
Sir William Groves. 
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SOME INFERENCES. 


Dr. Frank Crane, who writes popular 
articles on nothing in particular for the 
New York Evening Globe, tells us that 
his friend, Dr. Charles Gilbert Davis of 
Chicago, has written a book on the power 
of thought to prevent and cure disease 
and “we can but feel that remarks on 
mind healing have a bit more force when 
they come from a man trained in the 
exact methods of science.” No reason- 
able man, says Dr. Crane, doubts the di- 
rect connection between what takes place 
in thought and what takes place in the 
body, and he then goes on to remind us 
of such familiar phenomena as blushing 
from embarrassment and the pallor that 
results from fright. 


We need not follow Dr. Crane in his 
eulogies on “‘exact science,” although we 
are disposed to wonder how the word 
“exact” can be applied to systems that re- 
verse themselves with such surprising 
rapidity. Nor can we feel any great en- 
thusiasm for physicians and the like who 
thus solemnly bestow their belated bene- 
dictions upon facts in nature that have 
been within the common knowledge of 
humanity for ages and that they alone 
have denied with arrogance and preju- 
dice. 


None the less we may hope that even 
“exact science” will presently try to be 
exact enough to draw conclusions from 
its own tardy admissions and so to make 
“discoveries” still more startling in their 
nature. It is, after all, from the com- 
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monplaces of life that we draw the high- 
est wisdom, and there is no fact too 
familiar to form the cornerstone of phi- 
losophy. For if thought can reconstruct 
the human body, if it can cause so much 
as an aching finger, or cure one, then 
we seem to have our hand upon the 
Ariadne thread that will lead us right 
through the labyrinths of evolution. If 
thought is alike the cause and the cure 
of disease, if the body is but the expres- 
sion of the consciousness within, then we 
may reasonably suppose that all bodies, 
all forms, in all departments of nature, 
are the expressions of consciousness and 
its creation, and that the whole material 
universe is but the vesture made by life 
or consciousness for its own manifesta- 
tion. This seems to be quite a reason- 
able deduction from the assertion by Dr. 
Davis that “thought can produce hunger, 
or destroy appetite, it can cause a chill 
or a fever; it can make the body per- 
spire; it can dry up the saliva; it can 
make the teeth chatter and the eyes swim 
with tears; it can bring sleep or in- 
somnia; it can slow down the heart till 
death ensues.” The body, in other words, 
is the expression of thought and the 
creation of thought. 


But the lower kingdoms of nature are 
now known to be astonishingly like man 
himself. Even the chemical elements 
have their antipathies and affinities, 
their loves and their hates. They com- 
bine and recombine with an energy to 
which it would be absurd to refuse the 
name of life. Plants and trees, like man, 
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are born, mature, and die. Like man 
they have the organs of sense, and they 
show the power of sensation. They have 
tastes and appetites, likes and dislikes, 
and the will to gratify them. They sleep 
and wake, and they respond to poison 
and to its antidotes. They defend them- 
selves from their foes, and, in their turn, 
they assail their foes. They are subject 
to disease, and they are as varied in their 
characteristics as man himself. Why, 
then, shall we draw a line between the 
human kingdom and the kingdoms below 
it? And where shall we draw that line? 
If the human body is the result of con- 
sciousness and follows faithfully upon 
the changes of consciousness, as Dr. 
Davis tells us that it does, then all bodies 
are the results of consciousness and fol- 
low faithfully upon the changes of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness, or Life, be- 
comes the one eternal reality, advancing 
toward its goal of self-realization and 
creating the mighty panorama of matter 
which passes so ceaselessly before our 
eyes. Why must we postulate a thou- 
sand laws when there is only one law? 
And why must we commit the absurdity 
of postulating one kind of law for the 
human kingdom and another for the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 
since the only difference between them 
is one of degree? The moment we ad- 
mit that a state of mind or consciousness 
can produce a blush or a pallor, a chill 
or a fever, we have at once conceded the 
whole theosophic philosophy of evolution 
if we have but the courage to go forward 
from premise to conclusion. We under- 
stand every quality of the material world 
and the states of consciousness that pro- 
duced it. Just as we draw an inference 
from a blush or an accelerated heart- 
beat, so may we draw inferences from 
every phenomenon of form and sound 
and color throughout nature. The tint 
upon the daisy becomes the legible record 
of cyclopean forces that warred together 
in the dawn of time, and “sermons in 
stones” becomes something more than a 
poetic fancy. 


The theosophie philosophy of evolu- 
tion is thus a simple one. Tt shows us a 
universal ocean of life passing upward 
and onward through tts myriad states 
toward sclf-realization, and assembling 
matter in the myriad forms that shall ex- 
press those states. A piece of silver may 
be fashioned alternately into a rough, 
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crude ingot, and then into a coin, into a 
cup, and at last into a delicate and beau- 
tiful piece of filagree work. But it is the 
same piece of silver thus continuously 
expressing the growing skill of the arti- 
san. The art student models the same 
piece of clay into a hundred successive 
forms of growing beauty, and each form 
is the expression of the increasing 
powers of the artificer. The state of 
consciousness comes first and the forms 
of matter, always appropriate and corre- 
spondent forms, follow it. Is not this 
what nature is doing so obyiously before 
our eyes? We see life assembling the 
identical particles of matter into a trec, 
an animal, a human brain and body. It 
is life or consciousness that gives co- 
livsion to the particles, molding them into 
a form or matrix, and holding them there 
through the successive stages of growth. 
and maturity, and decline. And then we 
see life relax its hold upon the atoms— 
and this we call death--and so these 
atoms lose their cohesion and disinte- 
grate, but only to be snatched up again 
and remodeled into other and higher 
forms by other and higher states of 
the same universal consciousness. The 
whole of evolution is therefore a process 
of reimbodiment that stretches back and 
back to carth's earliest ages, when there 
was nothing but primordial slime and 
chaos, and that stretches forward into a 
world peopled by divine races through 
whose perfect brains shall shine the same 
universal life. but now in undinimed 
splendor. And this is the inexpressible 
vision that must break on the mind that 
has the audacity to look straight in the 
face of even the simplest fact of nature. 


But of what value are systems of evo- 
lution, of philosophy, the monumental 
Visions of sages. unless they lay their 
compelling hand upon individual thought 
and action? For it is we ourselves who 
are that universal life. It is we our- 
selves who have thus ascended through 
all kingdoms of nature and who have 
but momentarily forgotten that splendid 
heritage and still mere splendid destiny 
in the hectic dreams of a separated exist- 
ence. OF what use are charts and maps 
to him who has no mind to travel, but 
how shall any one travel without such 
maps and charts? The system of phi- 
losophy that is a mere intellectual pos- 
session is but of the slightest service. 
Only from its realization and application 
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can we gain surcease from the “fever 
called living.” 
— 


KARMA. 

Of what ethical value is a karmic experi- 
ence if we do not remember the cause of 
ahich it is the result? We do not punish 
even children without explaining the reason. 


The difficulty arises from a failure to un- 
derstand the true nature of Karma. Karma is 
not punishment at all in the sense in which a 
judge punishes the criminal brought before 
him by the imposition of an arbitrary pen- 
alty. There are, of course, many different 
kinds of Karma, and what is said is not in- 
tended to be inclusive, but rather to meet the 
particular problem that the question suggests. 

It may be said, then, that Karma is the in- 
strument that works toward the ultimate per- 
fection of the individual. It is the force in- 
herent in man himself that steers him into 
those conditions necessary for his growth. 
Nemesis is not a pain inflicted upon the suf- 
ferer by the decree of some superior power. 
It is the natural result that follows action, 
whether the action be mental or physical, and 
it may be said that nearly all physical acts 
have a mental base. If we break the Jaws of 
the body we suffer for it, but the suffering is 
not in the nature of a sentence imposed by a 
judge. It is inherent in the act itself, and 
the remedy is to be found in compliance, 
when the ill effects will presently pass away. 
It is strange that the laws of physical Karma 
should be so universally recognized, and that 
we should be so slow to perceive that the 
same sequence of cause and effect is to be 
found also on the mental and moral planes. 

Now in order to simplify our thought it may 
be said that Karma does not necessarily wait 
for some future life in which to disclose it 
self. “Tomorrow it may judge, or after many 
days.” We may experience today the Karma 
of the things that we did yesterday, although 
it may be said that acts proceed from char- 
acter, and the true roots of character are 
usually deeply buried and were planted long 
ago, much longer ago than can be accounted 
for during any one life. 

That character produces pain and pleasure 
is so obvious as to need no defense. And 
character is the helmsman of life, and it leads 
us perpetually into those conditions that are 
necessary for its perfection. It is not neces- 
sary that we should remember the myriad 
acts and thoughts from which character was 
born, The supreme fact remains that the 
character, whether good or bad, exists, and 
must be amended and bettered. And charac 
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ter attends to this matter for itself, its tend- 
ency toward self-improvement being known 
The man who habitually acts in 
a churlish way toward his fellow-men is im- 
pelled into that course by his character. It 
is not necessary that he should remember the 
long course of actions that finally solidified 
themselves into character. The essential point 
is that he now has that character and that it 
must be mended. And we can see the process 
of mending actually in operation wherever we 
look. The churlish man will find that his 
friends gradually learn to avoid him, that he 
loses advantages as a result, that he gradually 
becomes isolated and lonely. It may take him 
a long time to perceive the causes of his un- 
happiness, and still longer to remove them. 
But the unhappiness is the karmic result of 
his churlish disposition, and the unhappiness 
will continue to exist until he takes himself 
in hand and strengthens that particular weak 
point in his character. Now this is a quite 
visible process all around us. Everywhere we 
sée men sutfering because of their characters, 
and we can see this proces of cause and effect 
quite clearly in others, but not in ourselves. 
This sufiering is Karma, and it is sought by 
the occult philosophy to show that this process 
of character-mending under pain is not con- 
fined to one life alone, but that it goes on 
through a series of lives, and that the charac- 
ter with which a man is born is the character 
that he developed in other existences or in- 
carnations, and that it must go on being fruit- 
ful of suffering until we set to work and 
amend it and so cut off the causes of pain. 
Now all changes in thought produce also 
changes in conditions, That, too, is so evi- 
dent that it needs no argument. As soon as 
we begin to think in a different way we find 
at once that the helmsman of character has 
given a turn to the wheel and that the course 
of life is altered. One can not even take up 
an intellectual study without finding that this 
is true, and that we begin at once to form new 
companionships, new associations, that 
change the complexion of our lives. Now a 
change in moral thinking is infinitely more 
potent. It is moral thinking that steers us 
upon the rocks of disaster or into the deep, 
smooth waters of safety. But the moral think- 
ing, geod or bad, may have been begun ages 
ago. We may have no memory of those begin- 
nings, but the character that has resulted from 
them is clearly enough in view. And charac 
ter is the pilot that steers us ceaselessly into 
the conditions and the companionships and the 
associations that produce pleasure and pain, 
And pleasure and pain are the indications of 
From them we learn whether we 
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our course. 
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are moving toward perfection or the other 


way. ——_»>——_. 


MIND. 


There is no limit to the human mind. It is 
the knower, the perceiver, It is a circle 
whose circumference is nowhere, and every- 
where. He who senses himself as knowing, 
and whose consciousness is limited within 
that range of which he is conscious, has yet 
all consciousness into which to expand. 
Through the lights and darknesses of many 
days and many lives he has all time in which 
to accomplish the penetration of his greater 
being. There is no time other than that 
which these eternal alterations of activity 
and rest make apparent. Hence do the wise 
exhort and say, “Take knowledge,” for he 
who can realize himself as the centre to 
which, and from which, come and go an en- 
tire interchange of all vibrations is at one- 
ness with that totality of vibration known as 
universal consciousness, He is no longer 
bound within his body with its material atoms, 
atoms of hydrogen, nitrogen, or oxygen, of 
calcium sodium, or carbon, for beyond these 
walls of body is the air, made of these same; 
is the earth, made of these same; is the water, 
made of these same; and these same—of the 
earth, and air, and water, are eternally him- 
self, now within this wall, and now without, 
in an endless range of constant motion. 
Those that are within, seem within; those 
that are without, seem without; but, within 
what? And, without what?—since the real 
man, the knower, the thinker, the perceiver, 
can go in thought where he will. It is the 
fact that he is thought, that he is the gene- 
rator of himself, that his own thoughts now 
limit him. His instruments for differentiated 
experience have lured to a forgetfulness of his 
own nature and to an identity with them- 
selves. When he arrives at a realization of 
this fect his firm will must take the helm, his 
intellect will serve as a map, his spiritual in- 
tuition be a guiding compass into the haven 
of an age-long journey, the journey of be- 
coming, a journey, not of motion, but of light, 
of realization, the journey upon which all life 
is laboring. 

For in the beginning of each journey of 
evolution the impetus for motion starts in 
unity, a unity to which the nebulous uni- 
verse is analogous, and this impetus is from 
unity toward diversity. It is the desire in the 
Divine Mind, or Unity, to express itself in 
separateness, by a cycle of experience only 
possible to the “differentiated.” The One 
manifests and becomes two, the dual prin- 
ciple, as is everywhere apparent in the “pairs 
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of opposites,” positive and negative, heat and 
cold, light and darkness, from which comes 
the interplay of action and reaction that will 
finally carry the One into the many. The one 
all-pervading Spirit is now in manifestation 
through myriad forms. Here, at the south 
pole of separateness, do the parts lose sight 
of the Unity which begot them; and here, at 
this pole of separateness, must the parts live 
an existence of illusion, until by the same 
force now generated in separateness the parts 
will eventually re-become the whole. Thought 
is man’s weapon against the attractive power 
of separateness. Complete in separateness he 
can yet see that there is one mind or pur- 
pose, and one material mass to serve as 
source of separate vehicles. Of mind and 
mass he is the knower, the perceiver. Let 
him then realize his infinity, for his life is 
immortal, his thought all powerful, and the 
universal cycles play throughout his being. 
—eo 
WAITING. 
Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more 'gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me, 
—John Burroughs. 
_—@e——___. 

I heard with disgust, in the dissecting 
rooms, the plans of the Physiologist, of the 
gradual secretion of matter, and its becoming 
endued with irritability, ripening into sensi- 
bility, and acquiring such organs as were 
necessary, by its own inherent forces, and at 
last rising into intellectual existence.—JSir 
Humphrey Davy. 
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TRUE CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Since the Theosophical Movement took out- 
ward expression in 1875 the term clairvoy- 
ance has come into wide use. There are in- 
deed many kinds of clairvoyance, such as 
seeing where no material thing is to be seen, 
seeing through the various states of matter, 
seeing at great distances. Each ordinary 
clairvoyant has a peculiar faculty which is 
limited in its scope. Most clairvoyants are 
only partially so, for there is a partial and 
limited, and a true clairvoyance. The fact of 
the possession by many of this faculty shows 
that in man is the power to see, feel, or con- 
tact at any distance whatever. This power 
is not limited to any person, but is common 
to all. 

Nothing can really explain clairvoyance ex- 
cept the study of the true nature of man. 
True clairvoyance is clear seeing on each and 
every department or plane of man’s mature. 
The usual efforts made by those who are 
anxious to develop these faculties in the 
lower planes of being are dangerous, in that 
they conduce to passivity and therefore to 
control by all influences, good and bad alike. 
In that state, whatever of good or evil there 
is in our nature, attracts that which is simi- 
lar to it. There is no true knowledge to be 
obtained in this way. 

There is, however, a real clairvoyance and 
a true school of occultism in which that clair- 
voyance is developed. The first step in the 
process of the development of this faculty is 
to grasp the full significance of the occult 
teachings respecting man and the universe. 
The fundamental concepts of this teaching are 
embodied in the Theosophical philosophy, 

According to this teaching there are in na- 
ture seven distinct planes of consciousness 
and seven states of matter. These states ot 
matter proceed from the very highest pri- 
mordial substance to the densest and most 
concrete forms of matter. Seven is, indeed, 
the keynote or number in nature. There are 
seven notes in the scale and seven colors in 
the prism. Sound and color are differing 
rates of vibration, caught by the ear or eye, 
or by both, There are those who can see 
sounds and hear colors. We have five organs 
that give five distinct characteristics of mat- 
ter. There is a sixth characteristic of mat- 
ter, and beyond this is the seventh, the syn- 
thesis of the other six. There must be or- 
gans in man, as yet dormant, which are 
capable of cognizing these higher charac- 
teristics of matter. 

Let it be ever borne in mind that according 
to the Occult teaching man was a self-con- 
scious being at the beginning of this solar 
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system. We have descended through all the 
various concretions that matter has undergone 
in the long process of evolution. This fact is 
very significant. If we are conscious life 
itself what, then, would true clairvoyance 
mean? It means the power to see every 
thought and motive which takes place in an 
other, of viewing the true nature and charac- 
teristics of any object selected for contem- 
plation. True clairvoyance means this and 
nothing else. It means the power to read in 
every phase and plane and principle of man 
and nature. 

Realization of this power comes by dwelling 
on the thing to be realized. As we think so 
do we act. Our mind then begins to swing 
into accord with the ideas we hold. A con- 
stant meditation on the immortality of our true 
nature gives us a sense of realization better 
and stronger than any belief we may hold. 
We are that Man for whom the hour will 
never strike. This very truth shows us that 
only by service to our fellow-men does the 
divine get its fullest expression in us. As 
we move along this line spiritual knowledge 
springs up spontaneously within. 

ed 


OM. 
(By Monier Williams.) 


When by means of repeating the syllable 
Om, which originally seems to have meant 
“that” or “yes,” they had arrived at a cer- 
tain degree of mental tranquillity, the ques- 
tion arose what was meant by this Om, and to 
this various answers were given according as 
the mind was to be led up to higher and higher 
objects. Thus in one passage we are told at 
first that Om is the beginning of the Veda, or, 
as we have to deal with an Upanishad of the 
Sama Veda, the beginning of the Sama Veda; 
so that he who meditates on Om may be sup- 
posed to be meditating on the whole of the 
Sama Veda, 

Om is the essence of the Sama Veda, which, 
being almost entirely taken from the Rig 
Vega, may itself be calied the essence of the 
Rig Veda, The Rig Veda stands for all 
speech, the Sama Veda for all breath or life; 
so that Om may be conceived again as the 
symbol of all speech and all life. Om thus 
becomes the name not only of all our mental 
and physical powers, but is especially that of 
the living principle of the Prana or Spirit. 
This is explained by the parable in the second 
chapter, while in the third chapter that spirit 
within us is identified with the spirit in the 
sun. 

He therefore who meditates on Om medi- 
tates on the spirit in man as identical with the 
spirit in nature or in the sun, and thus the 
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lesson that is meant to be taught in the be- 
ginning of the Chhandogya Upanishad is really 
this: that none of the Vedas, with their sac- 
rifices and ceremonies, could ever secure the 
salvation of .the worshippers. That is, the 
sacred works performed, according to the 
rules of the Vedas, are of no avail in the 
end, but meditation on Om, or that knowl- 
edge of what is meant by Om, alone can pro- 
cure true salvation or true immortality. 

Thus the pupil is led on step by step to 
what is the highest object of the Upanishads 
—namely, the recognition of the self in man 
as identical with the highest soul. The les- 
sons which are to lead up to that highest con- 
ception of the universe, both subjective and 
objective, are, no doubt, mixed up with much 
that is superstitious and absurd. Still the 
main object is never lost sight of. Thus, 
when we come to the eighth chapter, the dis- 
cussion, though it begins with Om, ends with 
the question of the origin of the world, and 
the final answer—namely, that Om means 
Akasha, ether, and that ether is the origin 


of all things. pn 


LAY-CHELAS. 
(H. P. Blavatsky in “Five Years of 
Theosophy.” ) 

A Lay-Chela is but a man of the world who 
affirms his desire to become wise in spiritual 
things. Virtually, every member of the Theo- 
sophical Society who subscribes to the second 
of our three “Declared Objects” is such; for 
though not of the number of true Chelas, he 
has yet the possibility of becoming one, for 
he has stepped across the boundary line 
which seaparated him from the Mahatmas, 
and has brought himself, as it were, under 
their notice. In joining the Society and 
binding himself to help along its work, he 
has pledged himself to act in some degree in 
concert with those Mahatmas, at whose be- 
hest the Society was organized, and under 
whose conditional protection it remains. The 
joining is then the introduction; all the rest 
depends entirely upon the member himself, 
and he need never expect the most distant 
approach to the “favor” of one of our Ma- 
hatmas or any other Mahatmas in the world 
—shonld the latter consent to become known 
—that has not been fully earned by personal 
merit. The Mahatmas are the servants, not 
the arbiters, of the Law of Karma. Lay- 
Chelaship contains no privilege upon any one 
except that of working for merit under the 
observation of a Master. And whether that 
Master be or be not seen by the Chela makes 
no difference whatever as to the result; his 
good thoughts, words, and deeds will bear 
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their fruits, his evil ones, theirs. To boast of 
Lay-Chelaship, or make a parade of it, is the 
surest way to reduce the relationship with 
the Guru to a mere empty name, for it would 
be prima facie evidence of vanity and unfit 
ness for farther progress. And for years we 
have been teaching everywhere the maxim, 
“First deserve, then desire” intimacy witb the 
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SONGS OF KABIR. 

The river and its waves are one surf; where 
is the difference between the river anc 
its waves? 

When the wave rises, it is the water; and 
when it falls, it is the same water again. 
Tell me, sir, where is the distinction? 

Because it has been named as wave. shall it 
no longer be considered as water? 

Within the Supreme Brahma, the worlds are 
being told like beads: 

Look npon that rosary with the eyes of wis- 
dom. 


I laugh when I hear that the fish in the 
water is thirsty: 

You do not see that the Real is in your home, 
and you wander from forest to forest 
listlessly. 

Here is the truth. Go where you will, to 
Banares or to Mathura; if you do not 
find your soul, the world is unreal to 
you, 


The savour of wandering in the ocean of 
deathless life has rid me of all my 
asking: 

As the tree is in the seed, so all diseases are 
in this asking. 

—— e 
—That blessed mond 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of the corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.—Browning. 
> 
To unite one’s soul to the Universal Soul 
requires but a perfectly pure mind. Through 
selfi-contemplation, perfect chastity, and purity 
of hody, we may approach nearer to It, and 
receive, in that state, true knowledge anil 
wonderful insight.—Porphyry. 
——o 
When the spiritual state is arrived at, ! 
and mine, which belong to the finite mind 
cease, and the soul, living in the unirersun: 
and participating in infinity with God, mani- 
fests its infinite state.—Peary Chand Mittra, 
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WAR AND MORALS. 


Vhe fact that all thinking people re- 
gard war as a calamity is quite consistent 
with the other fact that it is only un- 
thinking people who regard war as 
wholly a calamity. Perhaps the sanest 
view comes from the recognition that 
war is the result of something precedent, 
and that it is the part of wisdom to con- 
demn causes rather than effects. Now 
there is always something remedial about 
an effect. Results have always a cer- 
tain corrective value to minds awake to 
the fact that they are results. Medical 
science now knows that disease and pain 
invariably point to violated law, that they 
are actually ameliorative and corrective. 
The physician who looks on pain as a 
mysterious visitation of Providence—just 
as we look on war—would be powerless 
to remove the pain. Probably he would 
be a mere charlatan. 


Whether war will produce its full 
ameliorative effect remains to be sven. 
There is of course a certain satisfaction 
in regarding ourselves as good men 
struggling against adversity and appecl- 
ing to the gods for relief from unmerited 
misfortune. For the moment this class 
seems to be uppermost so far as audi- 
bility is concerned. Under the guise of 
philanthropy we stand at street corners 
and thank God that we are not as other 
men, while carefully preserving the 
greeds and the hypoerisies that prove be- 
vond dispute that we are as other men. 
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But we now hear an Occasional note 
of sanity in regard to war and its causes. 
Possibly it will grow stronger as the 
thought that engenders it becomes more 
coherent, Thus in the New York Sun 
we find a letter—one of many of a like 
tenor—asking us what right we have to 
expect anything but war from the preva- 
lence of a philosophy and a science that 
identifies man and animal in one common 
“struggle for existence,” Nietzsche, 
Haeckel, and Darwin have sown the 
wind and the resulting whirlwind is now 
evident enough. Tf long teeth and sharp 
claws constitute the propulsive power of 
evolution, as we have been told and as 
we have been pleased to believe. we 
ought to congratulate ourselves that the 
teeth are so long and the claws so sharp. 
Instead of deploring the fact of war we 
ought to acclaim it as the flag of a tri- 
umphant evolution, and as proof posi- 
tive of the existence of the evolutionary 
gods, Tf competition is the keynote of 
success, as we have heen so assidiously 
taught, we ought at least to be logical 
enough to welcome competition at its 
highest development on the hattlefield. 
For by what right do we possess our 
selves of the goods of others by trickery 
and chicane under the name of commer- 
cial enterprise and hold up our hands in 
horror when Europeans similarly pos- 
sess themselves of the property of others 
by means of bayonets and guns? The 
principle is an identical one, aml it is 
probably even more painful to be starved 
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to death than to be shot to death, al- 
though this may be a matter of taste. 


Therefore war has not come upon us 
as a bolt from the blue as we so loudly 
assert, nor as a sudden descent into hell 
from the well-known tranquil paradises 
and peaceful groves of our commer- 
cialized society. As well might the 
drunkard complain that his physical col- 
lapse is due to a malign fate that he could 
neither foresee nor prevent. War is the 
direct and inevitable result of some half- 
century of materialism, of the slow satu- 
ration of the popular mind with the con- 
viction that there is no moral law that 
can interfere with acquisition, that “self- 
preservation is the first law of nature,” 
that the “fit” must survive, that “charity 
begins at home,” and that “the devil takes 
the hindmost.” Now if we invite such 
Satanism as this to take the helm of our 
social life we can hardly wonder that it 
should steer us upon the rocks. If it is 
a meritorious deed to take from another 
what belongs to him and to give him 
nothing in return, as in so many specu- 
lative transactions of the day, then it is 
still more meritorious to take his prop- 
erty from him with the bayonet, as it is 
certainly much more merciful. Indeed 
the direct effectiveness of the bayonet 
ought to commend itself to an age that 
prides itself on its efficiency. But of one 
thing we may be quite sure. If we teach 
a man that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature we shall not he able subse- 
quently to persuade him that the “first 
law of nature” must stop short of blood- 
shed. He will ask why it should stop 
short of bloodshed, and we shall not be 
able to tell him. He will not be able to 
understand why it should be virtuous to 
act like a pilfering monkey but vicious to 
behave like a rearing lion, Indeed he 
may be excused for thinking that the 
ferocious attack of the lion is on the 
whole preferable to the sneaking move- 
ments of the monkey, and perhaps he 
may be right in so thinking. It may even 
be true that the Christ of pity would 
view the battlefields of Europe with more 
equanimity than the slums, the prisons, 
the asylums, and the sanatertums of a 
peaceful civilization, 


‘Lhe batlepebls of Europe Tecaimie in- 
when witb the 
Seeds aegitescence of religion, was al- 
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lowed to dethrone the moral law and to 
establish the ethics of the brute over the 
human kingdom, H. P. Blavatsky did 
no more than express a self-evident truth 
when she said that unless materialism 
could be overthrown our Western civili- 
zation would disappear in a sea of hor- 
ror without its like in the history of the 
world. The partial fulfillment of that 
grim prediction is now before us, and it 
is to be feared that we see no more than 
the prelude to something far worse than 
battlefields and casualty lists, and some- 
thing that may break its present conti- 
nental frontiers. But of course there is 
a remedy. There is always a remedy ii 
we have but the wit to apply it. It will 
not be found in sobbing appeals to a God 
of Law to set aside Law. It will not be 
found in ingenious contrivances by 
treaties and otherwise to perpetuate the 
causes and to prevent the results. That 
may be said to be the delirium of the 
moment—the conviction that there 
sume way to break law and then by a sort 
of celestial politics, a sanctified jugglery, 
to bribe the judge and to pack the jury. 
It can not be done. Cause and effect 
are of twin birth. Nothing but bayonets 
can ever spring from the soil of selfish- 
ness. If we do not like the crop we must 
change the seed. There is no other way. 
\Ve must cease to teach a personal irre- 
sponsibility. We must cease to attribute 
our disasters to causes beyond our con- 
trol. We must cut short the insanity 
that persuades us that we can benefit 
ourselves by doing wrong. Once more, 
it can not be done. And the best, the 
only, way to achieve these results is by 
a philosophy that teaches and that proves 
the unity of the universe, the universality 
of law, and of those orderly processes of 
cause and effect that govern alike the 
fate and the fortune of individuals, of 
nations, and of races. 
—eo 


Is 


I but open my eyes—and perfection, no mufe 
and no less, 
the kind I 
God is seen God, 

In the star, in the storm, in the flesh, in the 


In imagine full fronts me, and 


soul and the clod. —Browning. 
E 
very hind of subjugation to another i» 


pain, amd subjugation to one’s self is happi 
in brief this is be known 
characteristic marks of the two.—Manu. 
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THE LOWER MIND. 
What is actually the difference betsecn the 
Higher and the Lower Mind? Ts the hole 


wind unmorlal? 


The whole mind is immortal in the sinse 
But the 
tar as the 
preservation of its conscious personality is 
concerned. 


that nothing can ever cease to he. 
lower Mind is not immortal so 


Indeed the question seems almost to answer 
itself. For what would your Lower Mind do 
with itself in cternity? Remember that it is 
mide up of the content of thought. As Patan- 
yali says, it has become like unto the things 
thought of. Eternity, unconditioned and 
timeless, is a spiritual reality, and surely the 
Lower Mind as we know the Lower Mind to 
be, would find itself uncongenially placed in 
such a state or condition. The Lower Minil 
's made up of sense impressions at best. M 
worst it is the happy ground of passions, am- 
bitions, greeds, hates, hopes, and fears. Once 
more, then, what would such a mind do with 
itself in eternity? Would it discount bilis 
for archangels, or sell corner lots to the sera- 
phim? These appear to represent its main 
occupations now, and its tendencies will not 
be changed by the mere fact of death. The 
same forces will occupy it. The shape that 
we have given to it by years of thinking will 
still persist. The Lower Mind will continue 
to be “like unto the thing thought of.” How 
impossible to imagine such entities as these 
transported to a spiritual state with which 
they would have no affinity. 

There is a Christian hymn which says that 
“aught that defileth can ever enter in.” One 
is disposed to wonder what the Christian sup- 
poses will enter in, since he knows nothing 
of the Higher Mind, of which the Lower 
Mind is but a misguided and a bewildered 
ray. Everything that the average mind thinks 
about is a “defilement” to a state of pure 
selflessness, and so if he ever indulges in in- 
trospection at all he must be somewhat per- 
plexed by a “no admission” sign that seems 
to include nearly everything that he knows 
himself to be. 

But there is, of course, a possible immor- 
tality for the Lower Mind, If it can learn to 
recognize that it is no more than an ambis- 
sador, an emissary, from the Higher Mind, 
that its whole duty is to carry out its repre- 
sentative mission, then it, too, becomes im- 
mortal because it has re-become that Higher 
Mind, thinking its thoughts and obeying its 
will, And that may be said to be the whole 
object of the practical mystic, tu overcome 
the illusion of separateness in the Lower 
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Mind. to restore to it the memory of its 
seuree, to rid it of all tendencies. of all 
thoughts inconsistent with that source, Baa 


when that point has heen reached the Lower 
Mind has ceased to exist. It has become the 


Higher Mind. j 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Can you give any explanation of what is 
meunt by various planes of consciousness ? 


Planes of consciousness mean states of 
conditions of consciousness, and you can best 
understand that there are such states of cor- 
ditions by a little simple introspection. For 
example, you may be thinking at one moment 
of some lofty problem of philosophy or meta- 
physics and at the next moment you may be 
planning revenge upon an enemy. Conscious- 
ness ascends and descends like the mercury in 
2 thermometer, and occult science measures 
and indicates those changes in much the same 
way that the scientist measures and indicates 
the changes in the mercury by the figures on 
the thermometer tube. Rut do not materialize 
the simile. 

Another comparison may be useful. ‘The 
same volume of water may successively be- 
come ice and steam. but it continues to be 
water. As steam it passes from our sight, 
hut it still appeals to sensation as heat. In- 
crease the heat and it may pass beyond our 
knowledge altogether, but it still remains 
water, The ice and the steam may be said to 
be states, or conditions, or planes, of water. 

But consciousness itself does not change. 
A man may view a city from the ground floor 
of a building, or from the second, fourth, or 
tenth floors, but his vision remains unallected, 
He has the same eyes and the same power of 
sight, but he is now using them from a dif- 
ferent altitude. But, once more, do not carry 
the simile too far. 

Consciousness itself does not change, but it 
is said to be in a state or condition according 
to the variations of the medium through 
which it looks. So long as consciousness 
looks upon life and upon the world through 
the medium of the five senses so long it is 
limited or conditioned hy those five senses. 
It may be said to he in the sensuous state or 
condition, But consciousness can direct itself 
inward as well as outward. It can withdraw 
itself from the five senses, and it is then in 
another state or condition, and a higher one, 
because it is now using a medium finer than 
that of the body. Sunlight passing through a 
curtained window is none the less sunlight 
because it is now dim and subdued. Draw 
the curtain, interpose nothing except 
glass, and its strength is multiplied. Clean 


aside 
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the glass, and its strength is again multi- 
plied, ' l v. 


Now consciousness, unlike the sunlight, can 
aside the curtain for itself and it can 
clean its own windows. It can do this by a 
realization of its true nature, and when this 
realizalion comes it so rearranges the atoms 
and the molecules of the medium through 
which it is shining that the medium becomes 
transparent instead of opaque. The material 
medium on its own material plane must al- 
ways correspond exactly with the state of 
condition of the consciousness within. It is 
a reflection of the way in which that con- 
sciousness is thinking of itself. If that con- 
sciousness is thinking of itself as a limited 
and finite being, as a “miserable sinner," or a 
“worm, then at once the blinds are drawn 
over the window and the light is correspond- 
dimmed. But if that consciousness 
thinks of itself as infinite, as divine, then at 
once the atoms of the brain begin to rearrange 
themselves so as to allow an infinite and di- 
vine light to pass. And these variations are 
called the states, or conditions, or planes, of 
consciousness. Actually it is the medium of 
consciousness, the brain and nervous system, 
that vary in transparency in response to the 
self-recognition of the consciousness, 
—o 
THE PATH OF ACTION. 

The ancient sages teach that all actions of 
whatever nature should be performed with no 
concern to their result. This does not 
mean that we should be carcless abeut the 
results our actions have upon others, 
but that we should eradicate every thought of 
self-henefit in their performance. He who 
thus acts will not be bound to the causes 
which he sets in motion. We can hive no 
attachment to that of which we do not think, 
and the true spirit in which to perform all 
our acts is that of service. We bind our- 
from which we 


draw 


ingly 


as 


may 


selves by the selfish motives 
act. 

Moreover, we should view its 
by 
of action is not 
see in physical 
side of life A 
truc basis for action is furnished us when we 


from 
motion 


action 


true basis. Action is set in 
thought, by ideas. The plane 
the feld of results that we 


action, but the ideal thinking 


holl true ideas as te our own nature and the 
nature of that in which we live. 
The right performance of aetion necessitates 


universe 


this basis. 
AN men believe in some gren Supreme 
Cause. the producer of all life. This sreat 


Principle is incapable of definition inasmuch 


as Hois ipy Ms very nature infinite, eternal, 


awl omnipresente Whatever we muy know 


of it is deep within the recesses of our own 
hearts, Each and every one of us is a ray 
from, and one with, that great Principle, 
which is the Self of each and all. 

Theosophy teaches that this is a universe 
of law, that everything proceeds under law, 
and in regular periods. There is a succes 
sion of activity and rest in every department 
of nature. There is always a regular recur- 
rence of these cycles. This we know from 
the familiar phenomena of day and night, 
summer and winter, ebb and flow of the tides. 
etc. We are under the operation of that very 
law, the law of sowing and reaping, of action 
and reaction, which are equal. It is the law 
of our very being. 

The effects of each kind of action must fin! 
their rest in their centre. Every being is 
where he is because of law and the operation 
of law. If he is dissatisfied with his present 
status it is in his power to better his condi- 
tion. No one can do it for him. He must 
accomplish it himself by a change in his basis 
of living. 4 

That which in us lives and thinks never 
had a beginning nor will it ever have an end. 
The path of action will be obscure for us if 
we do not grasp this fundamental statement 
of our own nature and thereby make our- 
selves the God of our own creation. We are 
permanent amid all the changes our instru- 
ments undergo. We change not; we coukl 
not change, and at the same time sec any 
change whatever. There is in us the un- 
changeable, the immortal, the eternal, No 
ime has ever seen, weighed, measured, or de- 
termined that which we are. In reality we 
have never seen one another, but only the 
expressions of the Inner Self of each. Our 
powers of development are illimitable. Noth- 
ing can stop us. No matter what fields of 
consciousness we explore there wil! remain 
for us infinite powers to expand, There is 
that in us which will never see death. How 
we know the Most High unless we 
were part and parcel of it? A stream can 
not rise higher than its source, 

This great universe is composed of beings, 
all sparks of divinity, ever evolving to better 
and fuller expression of their inherent true 
nature. There is no being but is the resul 
ot evolution, and the universe itself exists for 
no other purpose than the evolution of soul. 
What we now know in our bodies does not ex- 
press the whole of us. The greater contr 
the Ego has of mind and body, the greater 
amd truer the expression of the nature of that 


could 


Koa, 
Do we express our true nature? The ol 


Jeet of Theosophy is to help us to do se. 


Man is not a poor miserable sinner that ean 
do nothing for himself. The true path of 
action is to assert the divinity of vur own 
natures aml to realize this divinity more and 
more on our daily life, Then would we have 
a richer and fuller development. To gain this 
end, to advance humanity in its eternal 
progress, is the sole purpose of Theosophy. 
Every one is invited to study this message. 
The Theosophical Movement exists for the 
benefit of humanity. It offers men a knowl- 
edge of which they are in supreme need. 
— e 


RECKONINGS. 


How many of us are ready to be tested? 
“Trials we must have or we can not he puri- 
fied.” The same relentless ebb and flow that 
surges in each one of us will bring like trials 
to our united efforts. It is hard enough to 
deal with the individual demons that beset 
one, but when the body is a group of many 
members the task is a thousand times more 
difficult. Then truly must courage and calm 
wisdom unite for a valiant defense against a 
lower nature that belongs now to a group, 
and hence to each and all, but because it 
shows itself in this or that specific place is 
supposed by us to be outside of ourselves. 
The precept “look into the hearts of men, for 
only so will you understand your own heart,” 
is forgotten; the precept “hold fast to that 
which hath neither substance nor existence” 
is forgotten; and instead we broud, create 
images, and set up vibrations—that the mote 
in our neighbor's eye may become a beam— 
may be magnified and vivified—may live and 
breed—and all this while the same wretched 
unhappiness teems in our great cities. the 
same murder, bestiality, and craftiness color 
the daily thought of our brothers, the same 
immorality begets orphans, cripples, and in- 
sane—hbut all these are forgotten, for behold, 
some one has displayed some of the fruits 
of the lower nature. 

Why not, rather, with the thought “let the 
work go on,” search out some ray of good 
and think of it, until the strength of this 
better vibration shall heat down the monster 
threatening the life of a brother and the 
foundations of a lighthouse erected for hu- 
manity? Unless this spiritual level can be 
maintamed our efforts can come naught 
save calamity and ruin. We, like 
many who have gone before, loving self first, 
will be a failure. We, too. so near that 
greater, higher realm of wisdom, will have 
left it to be no better than sordid gossipers, 


lo 


too, su 


knowing only to contemn and never to he, 
humble silence. 
The Talmul says, “If ye know only to re- 
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then how can evil end?” 
Evil's mighty tide can be turned into good 
ouly by him who will bear the birth agony 
of regeneration, only by the strong-willed and 
the brave, for its accomplishment requires the 
death of self a thousand times. 

What time is there for lesser things? 
not our work reach out and up through ail 
our being, in each direction? So much to 
learn, so much to conquer, so much to ac- 
quire the power to do, so much to be to 
others. How long shall we dwell so near to 
the great truths of life and yet know them 
not? Temptation has but to knock upon our 
gates and they are thrown open, and we are 
serving sin and self with our promises and ` 
aspirations to aid the great life flown and 
forgotten. And thus is the work betrayed. 

Surely we must understand that it is we, 
each to the other, who must be the help and 
strength, calling strength from our greater 
being in proportion as we are gathered to- 
gether in its name. This means patient for- 
bearance and a willingness to try to under- 
stand life as it shows itself in each, our eyes 
fixed on its larger purposes, and our hearts 
filled with thoughts for the work and “those 
others” in the streets, 

What does the one who judges know of the 
strength of a temptation? Who is strong 
enough to stand the rush of the mighty horse- 
men as they pass? Perhaps our strength is 
not so great as that of those who fall. 

The task we have chosen is not light nor 
easy. It is hard, the hardest of the hard, and 
it needs the constant effort of united strength. 
The big things of the world have not been 
horn of ease, and ours is the biggest of the 
big. That task asks that self be laid upon a 
sacrificial pyre and slowly consumed. 

For are we not gathered together 
among thousands that we may learn to serve, 
and, having learned, that we may teach the 
world in conflict also to serve? Are we not 
like to those who have stood in the ranks of 
the unemployed and are taken into 
service, not an ordinary service, but the most 
wonderful of all, a service that grows as we 


turn evil for evil, 


Does 


from 


now 


grow, and in the same proportion sheds an 
ever-increasing heneficence all wail 
wititout. ls not this trust enough to caus 
each to perform his part with almost breath 


on who 


less care, so great are the odds ? 

When we fail, fail ingloriously. In 
stead of learning patience add to the 
world's impatience. Instead of learning faith 
we learn distrust. Instead of learning charity 
we put love from out our hearts. Thus prov- 
ing false in lesser things, what hope is there 
of the greater? 


we 


we 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

For upwards of sixteen centuries the new 
masks, forced over the faces of the old Gods, 
have screened them from public curiosity, 
but they have finally proved a misfit. Yet the 
metaphorical Fall, and the as metaphorical 
Atonement and Crucifixion, have led Western 
Ilumanity through roads knee deep in blood. 
Worse than all, they have led it to believe in 
the dogma of the Evil Spirit distinct from the 
Spirit of all Good, whereas the former lives 
in all Matter and = preéminently in man. 
Finally it has created the God-slandering dog- 
ma of Hell and eternal perdition; it has 
spread a thick film between the higher intui- 
tions of man and divine verities; and, most 
pernicious result of all, it has made people 
remain ignorant of the fact that there were 
no fiends, no dark demons in the Universe 
man's own appearance on this, and 
probably on other Earths, Hence the people 
have been led to accept, as the problematical 
consolation for this world’s sorrows, the 
thought of original sin.—I‘ol. I, p. 508, 


before 


If we are asked to believe in “original sin,” 
in one life only on this Earth for every Soul, 
and in an anthropomorphic Deity, who seems 
to have created some men only for the pleas- 
ure of condemning them to eternal hell-fire— 
and this whether they be good or bad, says the 
Predestinarian—why should not every one of 
us who is endowed with reasoning powers, 
condemn in his turn such a villainous Deity ? 
life would become unbearable, if one had to 
believe in the God created by man’s unclean 
fancy. Luckily he exists only in human dog- 
mas, and in the unhealthy imagination of 
some poets.—} ol, 11, p. 318. 


Intimately, or rather indissolubly, connected 
with Karma, then, is the law of Re-birth, or 
of the reincarnation of the same spiritual In- 
dividuality in a long, almost interminable, se- 
ries of Personalities. The latter are like the 
various characters played by the same actor, 
with each of which that actor identifies him- 
self and is identified by the public, for the 
space of a few hours. The inner, or real Man, 
who personates those characters, knows the 
time that Hamlet only for the 
space of a few which, 


whole he is 


brief wets, however, 
en the plane of human illusion, represent the 
whole life of Hamlet. He knows that 
he was, the night before. King Lear, the trans- 
turn of the Othello of a 
And though the 
outer, visible character ts suppose | to be ig- 


norant ol the fret. and in aetual life that igne- 


also 
formation in his 


sul earlier preceding nicht. 


Taney is, unfortiusmiteldy, but too real, never- 
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theless, the permanent Individuality is fully 
aware of it, and it is through the atrophy of 
the “spiritual” Eye in the physical body that 
that knowledge is unable to impress itseif on 
the consciousness of the false Personalty.— 


Vol, H; p. 320. ° 
A DREAM. 
(From the Kansas City Star.) 

A charming and widely-known Kansas 
City woman, daughter of a Kansas states 
man, had this dream, of which she is sel- 
dom induced to talk. It came to her first 
when she was a young girl. For many years 
she could not be induced to tell her dream. 
She woke weeping and unnerved, but her lips 
were sealed, even to those most intimately 
associated with her. It was as if some wiil 
other than her own restrained her. 

The first night it came was that on which 
fire destroyed the beautiful old home of the 
family with all it contained. It was winter 
and the family was in town. Miss C., the 
young daughter of the Kansas statesman, wis 
just a beautiful, wholesome, normal girl. In 
her usual high spirits she retired, and almost 
as soon as she fell asleep she dreamed that 
her father, her own idol, as well as the ad- 
mired and beloved political leader of his state. 
was lying dead in the small old-fashioned 
drawing-room of their city home—the house 
they occupied at the moment. With sorrow 
and horror Miss C. gazed upon the stiil 
form and marble face of him who never had 
appeared to her except in glowing health anid 
overflowing vitality. Near the still form of 
her father Miss C. saw her brother in a grav 
suit. He looked older and a little stouter 
than she knew him, but easily recognizable. 
The young man walked behind the bier and 
stepped over to the mantel, where he pro- 
ceeded to light, one after another, the candles 
in the large candelabrum that stood there. 
The young girl never before had seen those 
candles lighted and was surprised to see her 
brother do such an unlikely thing, for the 
family was a Protestant one and did not asso- 
ciate candles with death, When she woke 
she was in a cold perspiration, and not until 
she made sure her father was all right coul 
she be comforted. But ne confession of her 
dream passed her lips. 

The following morning the family receive! 
word that their old home in the country hw! 
burned to the ground during the preceeding 
night. 

After 
dream 


that 
of her 
a few months or a few years, and always it 
was followed by the loss of some friend or 


Miss ©, dreamed the same 
father’s death, at intervals of 


relative or the destruction of some property 
in which she felt more than a property in- 
terest. In each recurrence of the dream, pre- 
cisely the same incident was enacted beside 
her father’s bier, her brother passing around 
it and proceeding to light the long unused 
in the branched candlestick on the 
old mantel. 


candles 


The night her brother's fluneée died the 
dream came, and again it came on the night 
hefore a message that told of the death of a 
heloved uncle. It recurred so inevitably, and 
unfailingly foretold some disaster, that Miss 
C. came to fear it like a spectre. She would 
wake shuddering and weeping, but never 
could be induced to tell any one her dream. 

Years passed and Miss C. married, For a 
long time she was free from the haunting 
vision. Then came the crown of mother- 
hood and afterward a menacing illness to the 
little baby. One night—it was before they 
quite lost hope—the dream came again, and 
the following day the baby died. 

The next death foretold by the dream was 
that of the woman's father, The warning 
vision came the night before the message tell- 
ing Of his sudden illness in a distant city, and 
three nights before his death, When the 
hody was brought home it was laid in the 
small, old-fashioned drawing-room, 


And now comes the strange part of the 


It was evening and the family had 
come out upon the porch to sit awhile in 
the dusk and speak of the beloved dead. 
Presently the son of the dead man rose and 
entered the house. In a few moments his 
sister followed him. As she stood in the 
doorway of the drawing-room her brother 
passed around the bier and proceeded to light, 
one after another, the candles on the mantel 
piece. He was wearing a gray suit, the sis 
ter noticed in astonishment, and he looked 
a little older and stouter than he had in the 
dream twelve years before. 


story. 


It was the sleeping vision in all its details 
come true, At first it seemed to the woman 
that she must be dreaming again, but her in- 
telingence told her otherwise. But there was 
the sense of unreality in the scene. She felt 
that it couldn't be true—that her brother 
could not now be carrying out the prophecy 
of years, Unconscious that his actions were 
watched by his sister or that they would have 
any special meaning for her, he went on with 


his lighting of the candles, For the dream 
never had been told and was known to him 
only as “sister's eternal dream.’ As he 


‘urned to face the door of the drawine-room 
the young woman spoke, 
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“What are you doing?” she exclaimed 
rather than asked. 

“It seemed so dark in here, J thought I 
would light these candles,” replied the 
brother. 

His sister almost fainted with the stress 
of the moment, as she lived over again the 
sorrows the dream had brought in its train, 
eich one a poignant and separate grief, but 
all now grown less powerful to hurt in the 
presence of this crowning grief. 

Thus again had the dream come, but this 
time it had come true, and it never came 
again. With its own fulfillment it passed out 
of her life, and now a dozen more years have 
gone by. The woman's lips were unsealed at 
that moment, and as she told her dream its 
terror passed from her. The stalwart, prac- 
tical brother confessed to a feeling almost of 
guilt at the part he had played for all those 
years in his sensitive sister's prophetic dream, 

ee 

A man may do without happiness, and in 
stead thereof find blessedness.—Carlyle. 
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THE WILL. 


Mr. John Palmer, writing in the Fort- 
nightly Review, summarizes and defends 
some of the modern notions of the Will. 
Following the teachings of Schopen- 
hauer and of Nietzsche, he tells us that 
we must never again depend on Reason 
for gnidance and direction. Henceforth 
the Will, with its prompt afirmations and 
decisions, must take the place of thought 
and of thinking processes which hesitate 
and doubt. Attainment, it seems, is only 
a matter of wanting something. and will- 
ing to acquire it, all wants being justified 
by the facts that they are wants. The 
life energy pouring through us, none 
knowing whence nor whither. supplies us 
with desires and passions for which we 
are in no way responsible, but which have 
a right to gratification by means of the 
Will. All kinds of restraint are therefore 
evil because they interfere with the life 
energy. Even children must be allowed 
to do exactly what they wish in order 
that they may be untrammeled and spon- 
tancous. ‘To those unfamiliar with the 
ravings of the Mad Mullahs of modern 
philosophy this may appear to he mere 
lunacy, as indeed it is. Nene the less it 
has colored the thought of the world. It 
is a part of the great philosophy of irre- 
sponsibility that has been greedily ab- 
sorbed by a civilization intent upon the 
abolition of duty aud of its uncomfort- 
able sanctions. 

Bergson, the idol of the French salons 
and high priest of a gilded chaos, is of 
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course responsible for this embroidery 
upon the fabric of Nietzscheism. A “life 
force’ which follows the lines of least re- 
sistance, meandering on its way through 
matter intent only on avoiding obstruc- 
tions and without conscious origin or 
destiny, is a magnificent ideal for the pat- 
terning of selfish lives. Impulse and pas- 
sion are sanctified by the mere fact of 
their existence. Whatever is, is right. 
The supreme duty is to move with the 
“life force,” and as the “life force” does 
not know where it is going it would be 
futile to think either of regulation, direc- 
tion, or control. At the same time we 
may be pardoned for a momentary devia- 
tion into the realm of fact, and for the 
suggestion that humanity, thus borne on 
the tide of a purposcless life force, seems 
to be moving quite steadily toward hell. 
— -eo 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 


With every proper and laudable desire 
to be scientific and to pay w due defer- 
cence to the high priests of science, the 
student is likely to find his. path beset 
with dificulties, and among the least ot 
these is the necessity to believe a good 
many authoritative teachings that are 
mutually contradictory and destructive. 
Some of these are set forth by Professor 
Garrett P. Serviss, who is well known 
as a writer of syndicated scientific articles 
for the feeble-minded. ‘Thus we find the 
learned professor asking “How Old Is 
the Earth?” and he answers the question 
by an appeal to Astronomy, Paleontol- 
ogy, and Geology. with radium sitting 
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as a sort of court of appeal or board of 
arbitration. 

Astronomy, it seems, regards the Sun 
as a heated body which is gradually cool- 
ing off. Of course there is not a particle 
of evidence for this except the indis- 
putable fact that the domestic flat-iron is 
also a heated body with a lamentable 
practice of cooling off. Now if the San 
is a heated body that cools, and there- 
fore contracts, it must have once been 
hotter and therefore larger. In fact it 
must have covered the whole solar sys- 
tem, and therefore the simple rules of 
simple arithmetic prove that “the earth’s 
total age can not be greater than twenty- 
five millions of years.” Moreover, a fur- 
ther five or ten million years will see 
an end to the whole thing through the 
process of contraction, which must 
eventually prove fatal to the radiation of 
heat. 

But Geology will have none of such 
calculations as these, and the processes 
of Geology, like Cesar’s wife, are be- 
yond suspicion. The geologist can prove 
by methods equally indisputable that the 
age of the earth is 100,000,000 years, al- 
though there are other geologists, equally 
dogmatic and equally certain, who insist 
on 250,000,000 years, and it would per- 
haps be tngracious to cavil at so slight a 
variation. But now comes the paleon- 
tologist with his little bill, The paleon- 
tologist advances the “doctrine of the 
gradual development of living species out 
of remote ancestral forms,” which of 
course he has a perfect right to do, and 
as this takes a long time he asks for a 
trifle of one thousand millions years for 
the process. Moreover, he proves that 
“it could not have got along so far with 
less.” Finally we have another calcula- 
tion based on the quantity of salt in the 
sea, and now we find ourselves back 
again with breathless rapidity to 80,000,- 
000 of years, although Professor G. F. 
Becker — omnipotent persons — “has re- 
duced the age” to 50,090,000 of years. 

And so the student who wishes to be 
orthodox will find himself, as has been 
said, in a perplexing position. No mat- 
ter which theory he espouses he will be 
exposed to the 13-inch siege guns of some 
other branch of “exact science,” His 
trenches will be stormed by the rival 
theorists, and he will be summarily la- 
beled as unscientific and sent to the rear, 
His safest course will he to accept all of 
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these guesses, and although this feat may 
seem to be a difficult one he may find 
some comfort in the reflection that it has 
been done by others, and that a becom- 
ing credulity can perform even such a 
wonder as this. 

But even credulity must be “scientific.” 
We are quite at liberty to believe at one 
and the same time that the earth is 25.- 
000,000 years old, and also that it is ten 
times that age, since each of these con- 
tentions has been “proved” by the pun- 
dits. But, says H. P. Blavatsky, “when 
a student of Esoteric Philosophy pre- 
sumes to bring forward the teachings of 
Occult Science, he is at once sat upon. 
Why should this be so, since, when re- 
duced to their own physical methods, the 
greatest Scientists have failed to arrive 
even at an approximate agreement ?” 

And for the information of the curious 
it may be said that, according to Occult 
Science, 1,955,884,687 years have elapsed 
from the beginning of the Solar System 
up to the Hindu year Tarana or 1887. 


——_>—— 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 


“We sometimes find, when a whole cornfield 
has been beaten down by a storm, that a 
little place has sheltered itself by the low 
hedges or bushes and a few ears remain up- 
right. Then if the sun shines kindly again 
they grow alone and unnoticed. No early 
sickle cuts them for the great yranaries; but 
late in summer, when they are ripe and full, 
come poor hands that glean them and carry 
them home laid ear to ear, bound care- 
fully and more highly treasured than whole 
sheaves; and they are food all winter long— 
perhaps also the only seed for the future.” 

It was by viewing legend and folk tradition 
in this spirit that scholars are at last able to 
unfold some of the life secrets that lay hidden 
within it. With a mastery of the principle of 
language as it is handed down to the adapta- 
tion of one age and race after another a word 
may be traced in all its relations and through 
all its disguises, bringing to light the fact that 
legend and tradition obey fixed laws of growth 
and, far from being the product of man's 
capricious fancy, appear to well up from the 
same everlasting source. Generations come 
and go, but the facts remain, for they are 
truth and can not die. Thus in memory, or 
in hope, or in vague intuitional feeling, the 
human family carries with it its history, 
clothing it now in this form and now in that, 
but ever growing out of the same immortal 
mind of the same eternal pilgrim, 

Nothing in literary history has shared the 
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same position as has the quest of the Holy 
Grail, the cup whose drink was the draught 
of life for ever more and whose possession 
was only possible for him to whom the ten- 
fold force of purity gave strength to wield the 
staff of power. 

It is not alone in these later centuries, when 
Tennyson shows us the brave knights of King 
Arthur in their perilous adventures on this 
quest, or when Wagner sounds the Grail Motif 
in Parcival, that this mysterious theme is 
newly introduced. From time immemorial the 
first and bravest of every land have gone forth 
and encountered hazard adventure for the 
ideal thus symbolized in the staff of life and 
the cup of drink divine. It is acted out in 
church and state; history records it in a 
hundred forms; art has shaped and colored 
it; and architecture has turned it into stone 
in dome and spire. And, last of all, we find it 
in the folk lore of the world, 

What is it, then, that these things say to us? 
Are we here facing some mystery of life so 
transcendant in its nature as to demand by its 
very subtlety a reverence that forbids the 
familiarity of uttered speech ? 

Centuries before the Christian era, when 
the legend was adapted to the chalice of the 
Last Supper, it is now known that there ex- 
isted among the Teutonic people alone, not 
to mention the people of Eastern lands, many 
thousands of verses singing this same theme 
and kept alive in memory from generation 
to gencration of country folk. True, the 
names of the heroes changed, and place and 
time varied the incidents, but behind all was 
the same theme, breathing the truth for which 
it stood and from which it had arisen. Our 
fairy tales live in this same atmosphere, and 
so they divide themselves into the part that 
tells of something lost and the second part 
in which a quest is made with its incidents 
and adventures. 

This something has been called by many 
names—the Loving Cup, the Cup Divine, and 
the Holy Grail. In myth and fairy tale it 
changes constantly. Sometimes it is a castle 
that has Jost its life so that all within it 
sleeps. The brave knight who would restore 
it can only win his way to it through a road 
of perilous dangers. Again we sce this loss 
as golden apples, a golden bird, or a trec 
with golden leaves, in each case guarded by 
a dog, or dragon with three or seven heads, 
and which the rescuer must attach 
separately and slay. This wis 
named the Golden Fleece, and for its deliver- 
ance the bravest of the land gave up all fear 
of death and thought of self, sailing away 
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from all that they held dear upon a sea of 
new experience. 

No matter what the name or place, the 
same conditions and trials are there, A 
something of transcendant value has been 
lost, a quest undertaken by the brave, the 
pure, the true, whose trials can not be 
separated from carthly struggles, and who in 
face of every temptation remain loyal in 
faith, pure in heart, and steadfast to the trust 
and the pledged word. Failure is always fol- 
lowed by disaster, while wealth, power, and 
happiness become the lot of the successful 
one. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt, a student of folk tradition 
and author of several scholarly works on the 
history of legend draws the conclusion that 
the legend of the Holy Grail not only 
existed prior to this time in the hands of the 
wholly unlettered, but that the attainment of 
the quest has always the same ethical signifi- 
cance, He can not but wonder at this. “With 
admirable fidelity folk tradition has pre- 
served the myth so that its true nature can 
be recognized without fail." “Can we," he 
asks, “wather from the tales, as fashioned by 
the folk, teaching similar to that of the 
preachers, philosophers, and artists by whom 
this legend has been shaped? Few inquiries 
can be more interesting than one which traces 
such conception as the quest of the highest 
good as pictured by the rudest and most primi- 
tive members of the race.” 

A question full of interest truly, for per- 
haps the answer lies in the fact that these 
hearts in their simplicity lay nearer to the 
great heart from whence all come and from 
whence all have traveled on their way to lose 
the treasure of spiritual wisdom while they 
struggle in the thrall of intellectual isolation. 
Being nearer to this heart of life. why is it 
strange that they should feel and know its 
pulse bent hetter? 

For the Holy Grail, the Sacramental Cup, 
the Druidic Basin, or Cathedral Dome repre- 
sent the circumference of Isis which 
round us and which seems ever beyond our- 
selves until the sacred drink of knowledge 
relieves our blindness. In separateness we 
struggle to slay the monsters which beset the 
treasure of our Godhood, rising up to it onb 
in truth and purity when the vision comes, The 
risen lord sees universal life. himself not here 
nor there, but all in all, his thought the hinee 
of power which moves forever, and anywhere. 


sur- 


as shafts of sunbeams issue from the sun. 
—_——~———_— 

What is it to 

guilty or guiltless? 


you- whether another is 
Come, friend, atone for 
your own offense. 
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REINCARNATION. 
(By the Very Rev. Abbot Soami Mazzinin- 
anda, in “The Light of Dawn.") 


To most persons not already Buddhists or 
Theosophists, no doctrine seems more singu- 
lar than that of Reincarnation: for each 
man to be born repeatedly into earth-life; 
for the usual belief is that we are here but 
once, and once for all determine our future. 
And yet it is abundantly clear that one life, 
even if prolonged, is no more adequate to 
gain knowledge, acquire experience, solidify 
principle, and form character, than would one 
day in infancy be adequate to fit for the 
duties of mature manhood. Any man can 
make this even clearer by estimating on the 
one hand the probable future which Nature 
contemplates for humanity, and on the othe: 
his present preparation for it. The future 
includes evidently two things: an elevation 
of the individual to God-like excellence, and 
his gradual apprehension of the Universe of 
Truth, 

His present preparation, therefor, consists 
of a very imperfect knowledge of a very 
small department of one form of existence, 
and that mainly gained through the partial 
use of misleading senses; of a suspicion, 
rather than a belief, that the sphere of super- 
sensuous truth may exceed the sensuous as 
the great universe does this earth; of a par- 
tially developed set of moral and spiritual 
faculties, none acute and none unhampered, 
but all dwarfed by non-use, poisoned by preju- 
dice, and perverted by ignorance; the whole 
nature. moreover, being limited in its inter- 
ests and affected in its endeavor by the ever- 
present needs of a physical body which, much 
more than the soul, is felt to be the real “1.” 
Is such a being, narrow, biased, carnal, sickly, 
fitted to enter at death on a limitless career 
of spiritual acquisition? Now, there are only 
three ways in which this obvious unfitness 
may be overcome-—a transforming power in 
death, a post-mortem and wholly spiritual 
discipline, a series of reincarnations. There 
is evidently nothing in the mere separation of 
soul from body to confer wisdom, ennoble 
character, or cancel dispositions acquired 
through fleshliness. If any such power resided 
in death, all souls, upon heing disembodied, 
would be precisely alike—a palpable absurdity. 
Nor could a postmortem (after death) dis- 


cipline meet the requirement, and this for 
nine reasons: 
1. The souls knowledge of human life 


would always remain insignificant, 
2. Of the various faculties only to be de- 


veloped during life some would still be dor 
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mant at death, and would, therefore, never 
evolve. 

3. The unsatisfying nature of material life 
would not have been fully demonstrated. 

4. There would have been no deliberate 
conquest of the flesh by the spirit. 

5. The meaning of a Universal Brother- 
hood would have been very imperfectly seen. 

6. Desire for a career on carth, under dif- 
ferent conditions, would persistently check 
the disciplinary process. 

7. Exact justice could hardly be secured. 

8. The discipline, itself, would be insut- 
ficiently varied and copious. 

9, There would be no advance in the suc 
cessive races on earth. 

There remains, then, the Jast alternative. 
a series of reincarnations. In other words, 
that the enduring principle of the man, en- 
dowel during cach interval between 
earth lives with the results achieved in the 
former of them, shall return for further ex 
perience and effort. If the nine needs unmet 
by a merely spiritual discipline after death 
ure met by reincarnation, there is surely a 
strong presumption of its actuality. Now, 
first: Only through reincarnations can knowl- 
edge of human life be made exhaustive, A 
perfected man must have experienced every 
type of earthly relation and duty, every phase 
of desire, affection, and passion, every form 
of temptation and every variety of conflict. 
No one life can possibly furnish the material 
for more than a minute section of such ex- 
perience. 

2. Reincarnation gives occasion for the de- 
velopment of all those faculties which can 
only be developed during incarnation, Apart 
from any questions raised by occult doctrine, 
we can readily see that some of the richest 
soul acquirements come only through contact 
with human relations and through suffering 
from human ills. Of these sympathy, tolera- 
tion, patience. energy, foresight, fortitude. 
gratitude, pity, heneficence, and altruism are 


two 


examples. 

3. Only through reincarnation is the un- 
satisfying nature of material life fully 
demonstrated. One incarnation proves merely 
the futility of its own conditions to secure 
To force home the truth that all 
In time 


happiness, 
are equally so, all must be tried. 
the soul sees that a spiritual being can not he 
nourished on inferior food, and that any jey 
short ef union with the Divine must 
lusionary. 


be al 


4. The subordination of the Lower to thr 
Higher nature is made possible by many carth- 
lives. Not a few are needed to convince that 
the body is but a case, ancl not a constituent 
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and ennoble him, and when the evolutionary 
process is complete, remove the last envelope 
from the perfected soul and leave it free to pass 
forever from its union with the material. 
How true then it is that, “except a man be 
horn again he can not see the kingdom of 
God!” Re-birth and re-life must go on till 
their purposes are accomplished. If, indeed, 
we were mere victims of an evolutionary law, 
helpless atoms on whom the machinery of Na- 
ture pitilessly played, the prospect of a suc- 
cession of incarnations, no one of which gave 
satisfaction, might drive us to mad despair. 
But Buddhism thrusts on us no such cheer- 
less exposition. It merely shows you that re- 
incarnations are the law for man because 
they are the condition of his progress, which 
is also a law, but tells him that he may mould 
them and better them and lessen them. He 
can not rid himself of the machinery, but 
neither should he wish to. Endowed with the 
power to guide it for the best, prompted with 
the motive to use that power, he may har- 
monize both his aspirations and his efforts 
with the system that expresses the infinite 
wisdom of the Supreme, and through the 
journey from the temporal to the eternal 
tread the way with steady feet, braced with 
the consciousness that he is one of an in- 
numerable multitude, and with the certainty 
that he and they alike, if they so will it, may 
attain finally to that sphere where birth and 


death are but memories of the past. 
——eo 


The historical investigation of the develop- 
ment of the earth has proved that now and 
then rest upon the same base; that the present 
has heen developed in the same manner as the 
present rolls on; and that the forces which 
were in action ever remained the same.—Bur- 


meister, —— 


The enemics which rise within the body, 
Hard to overcome—the evil passions— 
Should manfully be fought; who conquers 
these 
Is equal to the conqueror of worlds. 
—Kiratarjuniyam, 
a 

He is not an atheist who denies the exist- 
ence of the gods, whom the multitude worship, 
but he is such who fastens on these gods the 
opinions of the multitude...-Epicurus, 

———_>—_—_ 

The Angels aspire to become Men; for the 
perfect Man. the Man-God, is above even An- 
vels.—liliphas Levi. 

——_-_-->-- — 

Things visible are but the shadow and de- 
lineation of things that we can not see.—Greg 
ory of Nazianzen. 
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LIFE'S CHIEF GOOD. 
“Shadows are good when the high sun is 
flaming, 
From wheresoe'er they fall; 
Some take their rest beneath the holy temple, 
Some by the prison-wall. 


“The King’s gilt palace-roof shuts out the sun- 
shine, 
So doth the dyer's shed! 
Which is the chiefest shade of all these 
shadows ?” 


“They are alike :” one said. 


“So is it,” quoth he, “with all shows of living; 
As shadows fall, they fall: 

Rest under, if ye must, but question not 
Which is the best of all. 

“Yet some trees in 

fragrance 

Of fruit and bloom o’erhead; 

And some are evil, bearing fruitless branches, 
Whence poisonous air is spread. 


the forest wave their 


“Therefore, though all be false, seek, if ye 
must, 
Right shelter from life’s heat. 
Lo! those do well who toil for wife and child 
Threading the burning street | 


“Good is it helping kindred: good to dwell 
Blameless and just to all; 
Good to give alms, with good-will in the 
heart, 
Albeit the store be small! 


“Good to speak sweet and gentle words, to be 
Merciful, patient, and mild; 

To hear the law and keep it, leading days 
Innocent, undefiled. 


“These be chief goods—for evil by its like 
Ends not, nor hate by hate; 

By love hate ceaseth; by well-doing ill; 
By knowledge life’s sad state, 


“But see where soars an eagle! mark those 
wings 
Which cleave the blue, cool skies! 
What shadow needeth yon proud Lord of 
Air 
To shield his fearless eyes? 


“Rise from this life; lift upon pinions bold 
Hearts free and great and great as his; 
The eagle seeks no shadow, nor the wise 
Greater or lesser bliss!"—Edwin Arnold. 
—e 
Not the perversities of others, not their 
sins of commission or omission, but his own 
misdeeds and negligences should a sage take 
notice of. —Dhammapada. 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 
The serpent has ever been the symbol of 
the Adept, and of his powers of immortality 
and divine knowledge.—Vlol. I, p. 381. 


Fire by friction was the first mystery of na- 
iure, the first and chief property of matter 
that was revealed to man.—WVol. IJ, p. 390. 


The world will have a race of Buddhas and 
Christs, for the world will have discovered 
that individuals have it in their own powers 
to procreate Budda-like children—or Demons, 

. When that knowledge comes, all dog- 
matic religions, and with these the Demons, 
will die out.—}'ol. Il, p. 433. 


Humanity is the child of Cyclic Destiny, 
and not one of its Units can escape its un- 
conscious mission, or get rid of the burden 
of its coöperative work with Nature. Thua 
will Mankind, race after race, perform its ap- 
pointed Cyclic Pilgrimage. Climates will, and 
have already begun to, change, each Tropical 
Year after the other dropping one sub-race, 
but only to beget another higher race on the 
ascending cycle; while a series of other less 
favored groups—the failures of Nature—will, 
like some individual men, vanish from the 
human family without even leaving a trace 
behind.—Vol. II, p. 466. 


It is gratifying to see how “scientific im- 
agination” approaches every year more closely 
to the borderland of our Occult Teachings.— 
Vol, IT, p. 145. 


Great intellect and too much knowledge are 
a two-edged weapon in life, and instruments 
for evil as well as for good. When combined 
with selfishness, they will make of the whole 
of Humanity a footstool for the elevation of 
him who possesses them, and a means for the 
attainment of his objects; while, applied to 
altruistic humanitarian purposes, they may be- 
come the means of the salvation of many.— 
Vol. I], p: 173. 


The evolution of man, the microcosm, is 
analogous to that of the universe, the macro- 
cosm. His evolution stands between that of 
the Jatter and that of the animal, for which 
man, in his turn, is a microcosm.—lI‘el, I. p. 
187. 


Atma-Buddhi is dual and Manas is triple, 
inasmuch as the former has two aspects, and 
the latter three, i. c., as a “principle” per se. 
which gravitates, in its higher to 
Atma-Buddhi, and follows, in its lower nature, 
Kama, the seat of terrestrial and animal de- 
sires and passions,—I‘ol. J1, p. 205. 
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BRAHMA. 
If the real slayer thinks he slays 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again. 


Far and forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same: 

The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out: 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


A — Emerson. 


All that is on earth, saith the Lord, is the 
shadow of something that is in the superior 
spheres.—Desatir. 

_o——. 

If you would escape vexation, reprove your- 
self liberally and others sparingly.—Con- 
fucius, 
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DECLARATION 


The policy of this Lodge is independent devotion to the cause of Theosophy, 
without professing attachment to any Theosophical organization. It is loyal to the 
great Founders of the Theosophical Movement, but does not concern itself with 
dissensions or differences .of individual opinion. 


The work it has on hand and the end it keeps in view are too absorbing and 
too lofty to leave it the time or inclination to take part in side issues. That work 
and that end is the dissemination of the Fundamental Principles of the philosophy 
of Theosophy, and the exemplification in practice of those principles, through a 
truer realization of the SELF; a profounder conviction of Universal Brotherhood. 

It holds that the unassailable Basis for Union among Theosophists, wherever 
and however situated, is “similarity of aim, purpose and teaching,” and therefore has 
neither Constitution, By-Laws nor Officers, the sole bond between its associates being 
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8 p. m, at Room 346, Pacific Building. 
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at 213 Dooley Building. 
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A STEP FORWARD. 

The United Lodge of Theosophists of 
San Francisco has found new and better 
236 of the 
Thus under the most 


quarters in Room Phelan 


Building. fortu- 
nate auspices it begins a new cycle of 
activity, which will be a continuation and 
Thanks to 
the gencrosity of southern friends, in- 


enlargement of the old one. 


spired by unanimity of thought and feel- 
ing, the new rooms have been equipped 
with everything that is materially neces- 
sary to effective work, and therefore it 
only remains to make that work effective 
in the best sense of the word by fresh 
effort and fresh determination along the 
lines that have been so tested and tried, 
With loyalty to the great essentials of 
the theosophical philosophy there need 
he no hesitation in assuming with con- 
fidence the obligations and responsibil: 
ties that have been incurred or in fore- 
seeing greater advances in the days that 


are to come, — 


THE DUTY OF PROTEST. 

Two newspaper clippings that reach us 
almost simultaneously may serve as ex- 
amples of the extent to which Theosophy 
is made to suffer at the hands of its 
friends. Itself the enemy of superstition, 
it must ceaselessly remain on guard 
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against the superstitions of its adherents. 
Waging war against credulity and priest- 
eraft, it finds these twin evils entrenched 
within its own ranks. 


The first of these clippings is from the 
St. Louis Mirror, a journal of such ex- 
ceptional courage and intelligence as to 
vive a special weight to its utterances. 
And the Mirror informs us that “Theoso- 
phists out in California have a boy Mes- 
siah training for the ‘second coming’ and 
they are sending out circulars preparing 
the faithful for that event. And 
yet we are told that the Ages of Faith 
are long passed away. Well. locking 
over to Europe, all one can say is that if 
the Messiah is in training in California, 
as intimated, Ite has His work cut out 
for llim.” 


Now there may he some Theosophists 
who believe this crude and vietous non- 


sense. Indeed we know that there are. 
There are neither creeds nor dogmas 
within the Theosophical Society, and 
every member may helieve what he 


pleases so long as he extends to the opin- 
ions of others the toleration that he 
chimes for his own. That there are mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society credu- 
lous enough to expect a “boy Messiah” 
who is now “in training” for a “second 
coming” is likely enough, and is indeed 
the fact, since there are no qualifications 
whatever for membership—not even con- 
mon sense—except a sympathy with the 
cause of human brotherhood, There may 
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be other members, probably there are, 
who believe in a flat earth, or the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy, or even that 
the moon is made of cheese. But to say 
that Theosophists, as such, believe in a 
flat earth, or in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, or that the moon is made of 
cheese, is a gross perversion of fact. 
Theosophists, as such, do not believe in 
these things. They believe in human 
brotherhood, and to that end, and to no 
other end, they recommend the study of 
theosophical philosophy as transmitted 
by H. P. Blavatsky. If it pleases some 
among them to build a frail superstruc- 
ture of silliness upon that philosophy it 
is to be regretted, but it can not be pre- 
vented. The philosophy remains the 
same, and the “boy Messiah” who is “in 
training’—presumably by some super- 
Messiah—is not a part of it and never 
was. As well make Christianity respon- 
sible for Holy Rollerism. 


The second item, which is of an 
equally reprehensible nature, is from the 
San Francisco Daily News. It is to the 
effect that “Colonel Goethals, the famous 
builder of the Panama Canal, is a rein- 
carnation of Balboa, the discoverer of 
the Pacific Ocean, say San Francisco 
Theosophists. Colonel Goethals, or Bal- 
boa, has taken incarnation in this life to 
continue the work in the tropics and link 
the ocean he discovered with the Atlantic, 
opening up Panama to the world and 
bringing the relics and traditions of the 
old Aztec civilization into touch with the 
new Western civilization. Rumors that 
relics of the Aztec life would give valu- 
able and little-known occult truths to in- 
vestigators were circulating in the bi- 
zarre rooms of the Theosophists.” 


We may therefore repeat that while 
there may be some Theosophists who al- 
low themselves to talk in this fatuous 
way they are doing so as individuals and 
not as Theosophists. A belief in rein- 
carnation or the reémbodiment of the 
soul is a part of the Theosophical philos- 
ophy as it is today the fundamental re- 
ligious concept of the vast majority of 
the human race, and the only religious 
concept that can explain the mysteries 
of human character or the problems of 
fate and fortune. But speculations as to 
the identity of such incarnations have 
been condemned by the great world 
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sages as being not only mischievous, but 
futile, an incentive to vanity and a waste 
of time. Such knowledge is not to be 
lightly obtained, and those to whom it 
has come as a result of spiritual growth 
have always been distinguished by their 
reticence and silence. It is easy to be- 
lieve that there are some members of the 
Theosophical: Society who thus indulge 
in babbling incoherencies to the discredit 
of their own intelligences and to the in- 
jury of their cause, but when these chat- 
terings are gravely labeled as Theosophy 
it is time to utter a protest, and a vigor- 
ous one. Theosophy has no toleration 
for such folly and real Theosophists re- 
frain from it as injurious to their work 
and degrading to themselves. Those 
members who profess to know of such 
things are merely proclaiming their own 
ignorance and they are usually proclaim- 
ing also their own vanity, since those 
who know are invariably silent. Theoso- 
phists prove their sincerity and their 
competence by unselfish and impersonal 
work for humanity and for human broth- 
erhood, and not by fatuous assertions and 
guessings that could have no conceivable 
value even though they were true, The 
object of Theosophy is to advance a 
philosophy of life that shall exercise a 
compelling influence upon human con- 
duct, that shall not only assert the law 
of brotherhood, but prove that it is a law. 
Those who use that philosophy for pur- 
poses of idle speculation, as an intel- 
lectual toy, as a basis for vain imagin- 
ings, or in the pretense to a knowledge 
that they do not possess and that they 
would studiously conceal if they did pos- 
sess, are incurring a responsibility that is 
not an enviable one. 
— e 

A shadow never falls upon a wall without 
leaving thereupon a permanent trace which 
might be made visible by resorting to proper 
processes. . . . The portraits of our friends 
or landscape views may be hidden on the 
sensitive surface from the eye, but they are 
ready to make their appearance as socn as 
proper developers are resorted to. A spectre 
is concealed on a silver or glassy surface, 
until, by our necromancy, we make it come 
forth into the visible world. Upon the walls 
of our most private apartments. where we 
think the eye of intrusion is altogether shut 
out, and our retirement can never be pro- 
faned, there exist the vestiges of {vur acts, 
silhoucttes of whatever we have done.—Dr. 
Draper. 
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INSTINCT AND INTUITION. 


What is the difference between Instinct and 
Intuition? And what arc they? The scien- 
tific definitions seem very unsatisfactory, 


There are no scientific definitions of either 
the one or the other. A science that refuses 
to recognize consciousness as something apart 
from matter can hardly give definitions of the 
states or conditions of that consciousness. 

First of all do not make the mistake of 
separating the states or conditions of con- 
sciousness from the consciousness itself. In- 
tuition, instinct, intellect, soul, mind, end a 
dozen other names of a like kind, are used to 
indicate these various states or conditions of 
consciousness which shines now through one 
material vehicle and now through another. 
You will understand not only the nature of 
man, but the nature and the evolution of the 
whole universe if you will firmly grasp the 
idea that there is One Consciousness pervad- 
ing the whole, and that this One Conscious- 
ness shows itself in a thousand different 
states, not because it is itself different, but 
because it is shining through differing media 
or veils. Sunlight is still sunlight, no matter 
how often you change its strength and appear- 
ance by hanging curtains in front of your win- 
dow. It is this One Consciousness that shows 
itself dimly in the flint, more clearly in the 
plant, still more clearly in the animal, and 
radiantly in man. The Consciousness is the 
saine, but it seems to change because it is 
transmitted through media of varying opacity. 

The difference between instinct and in- 
tuition is then a difference, not in Conscious- 
ness, but in the quality or texture of the 
bodies through which that Consciousness 
passes. Now Consciousness, freed from its 
bodies, is omniscient, but when in bondage to 
its bodies it takes on the limitations of those 
bodies. In other words Consciousness thinks 
of ilself as subject to the limitations of its 
bodies, and is therefore actually so subject 
through a process of self-delusion. One might 
say that it has mesmerized itself into inca- 
pacity. 

Consciousness is supposed to puss through 
a cycle downward into matter and then up- 
ward from matter. Passing down into matter 
it loses its divine capacities, or rather for- 
gets them. Passing upward out of matter it 
regains those capacities with the addition of 
the individuality which accompanies intellect. 
Therefore we may say that we have the three 
progressive stages of instinct, intellect, and in 
When Consciousness reaches the in- 
Passing up 


tuition. 
tellectual stage it loses instinct. 
ward from intellect it regains instinct, but we 
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do not now call it instinct, but intuition. Let 
us then say that instinct is intuition minus in- 
tellect, and that intuition is instinct plus intel- 
lect. Instinct and intuition may be said to 
occupy corresponding positions on the curves 
of descent and ascent of consciousness into 
and out of matter. They are manifestations 
of consciousness partially liberated from the 
senses, partially freed from the self-delusion 
of incapacity. For consciousness, when wholly 
liberated would be omniscient and the process 
of liberation is one of self-realization. 

Now the writer believes that these reflec- 
tions are justified by the study of theosophical 
writings, but he may be wrong. The test is the 
application, each one for himself, of the theo- 
sophical fundamentals. 

O 
THE RABBI'S SONG. 
If Thought can reach to Heaven, 
On Heaven let it dwell, 
For fear that Thought he given 
Like power to reach to Hell. 
For fear the desolation 
And darkness of thy mind 
Perplex an habitation 
Which thou hast left behind. 


Let nothing linger after— 
No whispering ghost remain, 
In wall, or beam, or rafter, 
Of any hate or pain: 
Cleanse and call home thy spirit, 
Deny her leave to cast, 
On aught thy heirs inherit, 
The shadow of her past. 


For think, in all thy sadness 
What roads our grief may take; 
Whose brain reflects our madness, 
Or whom our terrors shake. 
For think lest any languish 
By cause of thy distress— 
The arrows of our anguish 
Fly further than we guess. 


Our lives, our tears, as water, 
Are spilled upon the ground; 
God giveth no man quarter, 
Yet God a means hath found ; 
Though faith and hope have vanished, 
And even loye grows dim; 
A means whereby His banished 
Be not expelled from Him. 
—Rudyurd Kipling, 
—eo 
Only waters which in perfect stillness lie 
Give back an undistorted image of the sky. 
mě 
The wise have no doubts: the virtuous no 
sorrows; the brave no fears.—Confucius, 


SLEEP, DREAMS, DEATH. 


Sleep, dreams, and death are states into 
which human beings go, and there are many 
things to be learned in respect to all these 
states. There is that which enters these yari- 
ous states and emerges therefrom. No true 
understanding of these states can be had un- 
less we hold to the idea that there is an Ego, 
a Consciousness, that maintains its integrity 
throughout all the states that it enters. We 
are of continued identity, no matter through 
what changes we pass. All growth is but a 
wider range of vision, an increase and 
heightening of the instruments through which 
we view our own nature. The One Self is 
undivided, and herein is the Unity of Life. 
Seeming differences are but aspects of that 
One Self in its multiplicity of expression, 
Each is the Self, in that each stands in the 
centre of the universe; cach is the Perceiver; 
all else are objects seen. 

During sleep the body is unconscious of 
what goes on around it. Yet we are con- 
scious during sleep, for we dream, and in 
dreams we are in possession of all our senses. 
The dreaming state, however. is of very short 
duration. We enter it just as we let go of 
the body and again upon reéntering it. ‘The 
greatest portion of the night jis passed in 
dreamless slumber. The Man, the Thinker, is 
then more his real self than at other 
time. The real man is then most active. All 
the knowledge and experience we have ever 
had is registered in our higher consciousness, 
In deep sleep we go back to that very foun- 
tain of knowledge and yet come back little or 
none the wiser. But the brain can be made 
receptive to this well-nigh immeasurable 
wealth of knowledge which the Ego has gar- 
nered through the aves. That which we really 
are should and must be expressed on the ma- 
Higher planes of consciousness 
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terial plane. 
are open to us; we have, in fact, powers of 
consciousness on those plines. This very idea 
should make us look at life from a different 
standpoint. AI our thoughts and actions 
should he based on the idea of our immor- 
tality, and a great step would then have been 
toward the realization of our innate 

This attitude, constantly maintained, 
consciousness 
matter 


taken 
powers, 
would 
through all 
through which we pass. 


unbroken 
state 


result in an 
changes of and 
\s to death, can we ever in reality know 
Death 


sleep. Vil we 


no more than we know 
that the 


n+ we know 


know of leath is 
forni the comscrousness has been using is no 
were needed and is therefore abandoned by’ 


the Ezo. 
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But these things each one must know for 
himself. 
knowledge of his own nature. 
to become real creators we must rise to the 
plane of causes, 
rules all the laws of nature, that everything 
is an expression of these laws in action. Then 
we shall not reproduce for ourselves misery 
by violating the laws of our own nature. 
Then we shall not have obstructions of any 
kind, for we shall live in harmony with our 
own nature and move easily up the ladder 
of our aspirations. No one compels us to re- 
main where we are but ourselves. Whatever 
we do we shall reap thereof the exact con- 
sequences, and this is justice and Jaw. Why 
should ours not be the course of the Saviors 
of humanity inasmuch as it is the following 
out of the lines of least resistance? We 
should not seck to avoid painful experiences, 
for if we do we but attach ourselves more 
strongly to what is the result of our own 
sowing in the past. But to some it is only 
suffering that brings the realization that the 
path they follow is not the right nor the best 
path, 

Sleep, dreams, death are then but the dif- 
ferent states in which we act. That which 
garners all the experiences from these changes 
of state alters not at all. Our minds ana 
hodies sre more or less perfect expressions of 
our Real Self, the Eternal Pilgrim. Life is 
ene grand school of being. endless in its pos- 
An eternal vista of ever-widening 
We have reached thar 


Man shoukl arouse himself to a 


If we are ever 


and realize that Intelligence 


sibilities. 

powers lies before us. 

point in our evelution where we should reahze 

this fact and constantly strive to perfect our 

instruments in such a way that they will be 

better and clearer mirrors of our divinity. 
—_—_>——_ 


FAVORS RECEIVED. 
(From the Cork Examiner.) 


Thanksgiving to Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, 
for great favor received on promise of publ- 
cation.—-Grateful. 
ago I asked the Sacred Heart 
and Our lady of Lourdes, if my petition was 
grantel | would have it published. Most 
grateful thanks to the Sacred Heart and Our 
Lady of Lourdes, all things went on better 
than another. Sorry for delay.—K. R. 

Most grateful thanks to the Infant Jesus. 
Mother of God, the Little 
Flower for relief from pain by praying to 
Litue 
Publestion promise:h— Grateful. 

——_——__— 

Emottonalism is not philosophy. -//, P. Ria 
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MAN’S HERITAGE. 


When truth speaks she sets forth an ex- 
planation of all that was. or is, whether it he 
science, or history, or custom, or philosophy. 
All is law, and truth is the 
law in the mind of man: and, just a> we see 


vision of that 


a wide range of perceptive powers in the ani- 
mal kingdom expanding from the dullness of 
the snail to the intelligence of the horse, so, 
in the human kingdom, there is an equally 
wide range extending from that of the savage 
to the piercing light of the Christ conscious- 
ness. It is this range of vision that consti- 
tutes the whole. 
enlightenment encompasses in itself the vision 


Each stage in the process of 


of the stages that went before, until, at last, 
the law of life is comprehended. 

Religious philosophy has ever pointed to 
this “kingdom of heaven within” as the goal 
of man's journey. Through life after life he 
is ever becoming, as he ascends a ladder that 
reaches from earth to heaven. It is not pos- 
sible to explain in any other way the power, 
knowledge, and influence of such men as the 
world's spiritual leaders. They were men like 
ourselves, but men who had evolved to a stage 
where knowledge lay like a landscape in the 
vision of their understanding. 

Now it is hard for us to realize that there 
is something to be learned beyond what we 
already know, an attitude that at once judges 
as incorrect all that varies from fixed 
idea of its own. No such attitude will ever 
glimpse eternal truth, for to grow with it our 
ideas must move in unison with its eternal 
motion by which incessant death hecomes the 
means for the expression of eternal life, 
Then will our consciousness become the con- 
sciousness of the law of life, then will we be- 
gin to see the meaning of what truth has to 
teach and how nothing evades an explanation 
of its being: nay. that there is nothing too 
small to hold within itself the life and law 
of all existence. 


any 


Thus, truth promises abundantly: promises, 
in fact, the treasure of the ages. But her re- 
quirements are commensurate. She asks that 
her devotee serve the least in a household 
where all are loved with equal love, and, living 
in her light, that he never claim it as his 
own. This means death to self, to rank, to 
fame, to wealth. ancl it is because of this that 
even giants of intellect who wish to appear so 
can never see truth, preferring to spend life's 
labors winning applause from the multitude, 
an applause that dies away on the floating 
breeze, rather than to be laying treasure upon 
the cternal foundation which 


ever is, and 
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which furnishes the bread of life for 
struggling humanity. 

For humanity will he satisfied. Sooner or 
later that inner man of thought must have 
that food on which his life depends. His 
mind and heart will drive him ever harder 
ull he knows the reason of his being., the 
shape of san | grains on the seashore, the rise 
and fall of nations. Intuitively he searches 
for his heritage, where, in spiritual knowl 
edge, all things are comprehended. 

But such things are not to be translated 
into the language of intellect. One 
well attempt so to handle mathematics that 
those without the power of intellect can as- 
similate it with the same organs that assimi- 
late their food. The things of intellect) can 
not be comprehended hy the stomach, nor can 
the things of spirit be comprehended by the 
intellect, however much each part contributes 
to the whole as a harmonious working, 

Therefore, although there have been those 


in the world whose minds were lighted by 


may as 


wisdom and whose heart yearned to bestow 
its pricless gifts, they covld never do more 
than exhort and point the way, saying with 
Solomon, “With all thy getting, get under- 
standing ; it is more precious than rubies, yer, 
than fine gold.” Saying with Christ, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of aml His 
righteousness and all things shall be 
added unto you.” And again, “He who lives 
the life will know of the doctrine.” Or with 
Hermes, “Know that there is no enlighten- 
ment from without; the seeret of things 
revealed from within, From without cometh 
no Divine Revelation, but the Spirit heareth 
within. Do not think I can tell you that 
which you know net; it can not he given you, 
To him that hath it and he hath 
the more abundantly.” Or with the Alche- 
mists, sages of the Dark Ages who 
hid their light from dogmatic persecution, 
“Eyen as the ferment of dough overcomes the 


Gad 


else 


is 


is wiven, 


those 


dough, converting it into itself, so also this 
stone tbrotherly love, spiritual thought. the 
higher metals tall earthly 
things. into itself ispiritwal 
comprehension which brings a peace past un- 
and realization of 


selñ) converts 


the Jower self) 
derstanding, immor- 
taiti” 

It 


pron, 


a 


something 
intellect, 


then, thar there is 


something far 


seems, 
transcending 
quite near to us could we but learn to be un- 
selfish, could we but know our own vreat na 
ture by an expanse inte it of spiritual vision 
of the. 
the 


loye and brotherhood, born 
humble mind ever 
ceiver only to give, almost in fearful rever- 


ence to a law that lives and works but for its 


born of 


the learner, and re- 
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righteousness, ever returning gifts in such 
abundant measure as to keep the giver bowed 
in gratitude. For Solomon's vineyard bears 
him 1000, and to those that keep the fruit 


thereof 200, r 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

All the thoughts and emotions, all the learn- 
ing and knowledge, revealed and acquired, of 
the early Races, found their pictorial expres- 
sion in allegory and parable. Why? Because 
the spoken word has a potency not only un- 
known to, but even unsuspected and naturally 
disbelicved in, by the modern “sages.” Be- 
cause sound and rhythm are closely related to 
the four Elements of the Ancients; and be- 
cause such or another vibration in the air is 
sure to awaken the corresponding Powers, 
union with which produces good or bad re- 
sults, as the case may be.—Vol. I, p. 325. 

If the professors of modern knowledge 
would only confess that, though they know 
nothing of the future of the disembodied man 
—or rather will accept nothing—yet this fu- 
ture may be pregnant with surprises and un- 
expected revelations to them, once their Egos 
are rid of their gross bodies—then ma- 
terialistic unbelief would have fewer chances 
than it has.—Vol. I, p. 328. 

There can be no manifestation of conscious- 
ness, scmi-consciousness, of even “uncon- 
scious purposiveness,”’ except through a ve- 
hicle of Matter; that is to say, on this our 
plane, wherein human consciousness, in its 
normal state, can not soar beyond what is 
known as transcendental metaphysics, it is 
only through some molecular aggregation, or 
fabric, that Spirit wells up in a stream of in- 
dividual or subconscious subjectivity.—I'ol, 1, 
p. 350. 

The pure Object apart from consciousness 
is unknown to us, while living on the plane 
of our three-dimensional world, for we know 
only the mental states it excites in the per- 
ceiving Ego. And, so long as we enjoy our 
five senses and no more, and do not know how 
to divorce our all-perceiving Ego from the 
thraldom of these senses—so long will it be 
impossible for the personal Ego to break 
through the barrier which separates it from a 
knowledge of “things in themselves,” or Sub- 
stance.—I ‘ol, I, p. 351. 

The scientific hypothesis, that even the sim- 
plest elements of matter are identical in their 
nature, and differ from each other only in 
consequence of the various distributions of 
atoms in the molecule or speck of substance, 
or of the modes of its atomic vibration, gains 
more ground every day.—l ol. J, f. 491 
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REINCARNATION. 


(From a lecture delivered before the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews by James Ward, Sc. 
D., Hon, LL. D., Hon. D. Sc., Fellow of the 
British Academy and of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Professor of Mental Philos- 
ophy, Cambridge.) 

All that we can reasonably assert is that 
between the old life and the new there must 
be some continuity of experience, if the new 
life is to be regarded as a future life, and 
not as merely another life. There are two 
views to be considered: that of transmigra- 
tion or reincarnation, accepted by the ma- 
jority of the human race, and that of trans- 
figuration, if we may so call it, prevalent 
among Christians. The one secures a con- 
tinuity of environment that satisfies the im- 
agination of survivors, but at the sacrifice 
more or less complete of that personal con- 
tinuity which we must regard as essential. 
The other preserves this, but transfers it to 
an unseen world difficult to realize. 

The objection to transmigration or metem- 
psychosis has been met by assuming that the 
personal discontinuity is only temporary, and 
that the successive lives of a given subject 
may be eventually connected through con- 
tinuous but latent memories, that are revived 
after death or when all the soul's wander- 
julire are over, But even so, if this series is 
to have any real continuity or meaning, if it is 
to be not merely a series, but a progression. 
then at every return to life, either Providence 
must determine, or the naturient soul itself 
must select, its appropriate reincarnation. 
Otherwise, if disembodied souls are to be 
blown about by the winds of circumstance like 
other seeds, we should only have a repetition 
of that outrageous fortune which the doctrine 
of transmigration was supposed to redress: the 
contingency that seems to pertain to the one 
birth we know of would only be manifolded, 
not removed, 

This difficulty in turn has been met by the 
further and bolder assumption that disem- 
bodied souls do in fact steer their own way 
hack to a suitable rebirth. An atom liberated 
from its molecular bonds is described as manı- 
festing an  unwonted activity, technically 
known as “the nascent state” ; but still it does 
not recombine indifferently with the first free 
atom that it encounters, but only with one 
for which it has an “affinity.” And “there 
scems to be nothing more strange or para- 
doxical,” it has been said, “in the suggestion 
that each person enters into connection with 
the body that is most fitted to be connected 
with him.” But the affinities of a given atom 
are, so far as we know, anything but select: 
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FATE AND FORTUNE. 

A popular physician was recently 
quoted as saying that the majority of his 
patients come to him, not for a knowl- 
edge of the laws of health, but for advice 
as to how those laws may be broken and 
the consequences evaded. Not being a 
charlatan, he tells us that the laws of 
health can not be broken with impunity, 
that medical science can do no more than 
palliate or postpone some of the results, 
and that the only road to health is an 
observance of the rules of health. It is 
the charlatan who says that there may be 
causes without consequences, 


None the less there are many of such 
charlatans in our midst. There are re- 
ligious charlatans, scientific charlatans, 
and sociological charlatans. They force 
their charlatanism upon us in the press, 
the pulpit, and the classroom. And the 
burden of their teaching is always the 
same. Law, they tell us, can be evaded 
by irrelevant observances that are usually 
found to be profitable to themselves. The 
universe, we are assured, is actually a 
chaos through which human beings may 
perhaps thread their way by luck and by 
the purchase of religious and scientific 
formulas hardly distinguishable from 
spells and incantations. From the re- 
ligious side we have the advocacy of vi- 
carious atonements and the like, which 
practically charter us to fly the black 
flag of piracy during our lives with the 
comfortable assurance that all results 
can be wiped away by death-bed repent- 
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ances, no matter how numerous the vic- 
tims to whom we allowed no time for 
death-bed repentances. On the scientific 
side we find so-called medical experts like 
those of the Oregonian and the Chicago 
Tribune, who tell us that hygiene and 
right living have no preventive power 
against the graver diseases, and that 
there is no help for us except the ‘“mar- 
velous discoveries” of serums, vaccines, 
inoculations, and operations that may be 
purchased at the advertised rates, but 
perhaps with a reduction on taking a 
quantity. The new science has chaos 
for its foundations and fear for its super- 
structure, a fear more cruel than the 
fear of hell that it has supplanted, And 
so we are afraid of death and disease, of 
poverty, disesteem, and misfortune. 
Every act of life is a mere throw of the 
dice, and dark care rides ever behind the 
horseman. Humanity is living in a forti- 
fied castle, and ill-fortifed at that. 
Around us are the besieging and irre- 
sponsible forces of fate and fortune, 
while myriads of germs and bacilli swarm 
against every bodily opening that is un- 
protected by vaccines and cultures and 
all the hellish brew of a scientific sor- 
cery, It is a humiliating picture. 


And so we may revert with a certain 
relief to the assurances of a true and 
reputable science that there are laws of 
nature and that they can not be broken 
with impunity, assurances that are so 
well confirmed by even a nascent in- 
tuition. But nature surely exercises her 
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dominion over the mind as well as over 
the body. She must concern herself as 
much with morality as with physics. 
Law means no more than the persisting 
direction of energy, and if nature has 
her pains and penalties for a violation of 
her physical laws she must be equally 
emergent in the domains that are above 
the physical. Surely there can be no 
stranger delusion than that nature 
avenges the misuse of the body but is 
indifferent to the misconduct of the mind, 
that her nemesis awaits those who over- 
eat or over-drink, but that there is no 
retribution for the offenses of self-love. 
Still stranger the delusion that we can 
in any way advantage ourselves by the 
breaking of moral law and at the cost of 
others. If there is chaos anywhere, then 
chaos must be universal. Law and 
chance can not exist side by side in Cos- 
mos. And law means some orderly, con- 
tinuing motion toward a given end, and 
violation of law means a deviation from 
that path and away from that end. 


It is by assertion of universal law that 
Theosophy seeks to cope with the 
miseries of the world and to banish the 
fear of chance. And it is an assertion of 
Law and not of laws. The force that 
carries the autumn leaf to the ground is 
the same force that showed to Socrates 
the better way of death, It may manifest 
itself as attraction and repulsion, as 
chemical affinities, as instinct, or in- 
tuition, or conscience, as duty or as love, 
but it is the same force working through 
the environment in which it finds itself 
and which it has created. For just as 
this is a world of Law and not of laws, 
so it is a world of Life and not of lives, 
and Law and Life are so close together 
as to touch. If the planets move cy- 
clically around the sun, and the sun-simi- 
larly around some greater orb, there 
must somewhere be a centre to that ma- 
jestic spiral, and from that centre, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, must cma- 
nate ail direction, all force, all law, and 
all life. Nature must somehow, some- 
where, be brooding over her great ideal, 
ordering every atom to that end, aveng- 
ing every infraction of her equilibrium. 
And that infraction may be a thought of 
ill-will, of self-love, perhaps more disas- 
trous to the thinker than a rifle bullet. 


It is the greatest things that we under- 
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stand the most easily. We may stand in 
perplexity before the complex array of 
scientific teachings, but the spiritual syn- 
thesis of those teachings may be within 
the comprehension of a child. And that 
synthesis, uncontradicted by any proven 
fact, demonstrated by all proven facts, 
shows us the life of the universe as a 
Unity, eternally assembling the elements 
of matter to serve its progressive ends, 
slowly ascending the ladder of material 
complexities until at last it shall show it- 
self as a spiritual self-consciousness, a 
spiritual humanity. There are no miss- 
ing rungs in that ladder of ascent from 
the mineral kingdom to the brain of the 
philosopher. Each rung, each kingdom, 
marks a stage in the life of the world as 
it eternally reincarnates itself under the 
pressure of past experiences. And when 
that life reaches the human kingdom, 
when it becomes self-conscious and of 
free will, it may adhere to the path, or it 
may deviate from it, but the path is al- 
ways along the line of altruism and of 
impersonality. 


The human individual is under no 
present compulsion to obey. Nature is 
infinitely patient, but none the less her 
pressure is inexorable. Not a sorrow, 
nor a misfortune, not even a misshapen 
day, but testifies to the violation of a 
law that must ultimately be obeyed, it 
may be now or it may be after ages of 
accumulated distress, after many and 
many an incarnation of pain. But 
whether there is obedience or defiance, 
submission or rebellion, we may at least 
be assured that chance can have no lot 
or portion in our lives and that the pat- 
tern eternally produced by the loom of 
human life contains no single thread 
save what we ourselves have wound upon 
its sShattles, gees 

The knowledge of this nether world— 

Say, friend, what is it, false or true? 

The false, what mortal cares to know ? 

The true, what mortal ever knew ? 
— 

The ether which is around us is the same as 
the ether within us, and that is the ether 
within the heart —Upanishad. 

————__>—_— 
God fulfills Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. — Tennyson. 
— eo 

Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for a 

tamed mind brings happiness.—Dhammapada. 
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MEMORY. 

Epitor U. L. T.—Sir: Listening recently 
to some remarks on the subject of Memory I 
was led to a train of thought that brought me 
to some conclusions unexpectedly large and 
with prospects of others yet larger. Now the 
dictionary tells us that memory is the repre- 
sentation in consciousness of past events with 
the recognition that they belong to the past. 
Therefore it seems that we must draw a line 
between the events that we remember and 
those that we do not remember, and that 
there is a constant procession, so to speak, 
over that line from the domain of remem- 
bered experiences into another domain 
where those experiences seem to be swallowed 
up and lost. With some of us the former do- 
main is large and with some of us it is small, 
but all experiences are on the march toward 
that frontier line. All of them must event- 
ually reach it and so fall down into the limbo 
of the forgotten. . 

But I am led to wonder if that line is 
actually so well marked as it seems, if in- 
deed it is not so nebulous as to flicker and 
disappear before the concentrated mind. We 
may leave out of account the conclusions of 
so-called psychic science that all experiences 
are merely stored away out of sight in some 
mental warehouse to be recovered under ab- 
normal conditions and look at the problem 
trom‘a more philosophical standpoint. 

Now it seems to me that all human actions 
must be governed by memory, whether that 
governing force be recognized as memory or 
not. The man who has been many times 
cheated becomes cautious. He does not 
necessarily call back into consciousness every 
occasion on which he has been so cheated. 
He may have ‘forgotten’ many of them, but 
under the frequent repetition of an unpleas- 
ant experience he has gradually assumed an 
habitual attitude in his dealings with others. 
Or we may say that his character has 
changed. The events themselves may have 
slipped over the border line of what we call 
memory, but none the less their essence re- 
mains, and it remains so strongly as to gov- 
ern conduct. 

Thus it is evident that character is con- 
trolled by our remembered experiences, even 
though our remembered experiences have been 
forgotten—if you will pardon so flagrant a 
paradox. Character may be said to be our 
tendency to act in one way and not in an- 
other, and it would seem that whenever we 
are called upon to act or to choose a course 
the real helmsman is the character acquired 
by our experiences, or in other words by our 
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memories. But inasmuch as our characters 
are to a large extent innate, the characters 
with which we were born, we must suppose 
that these, too, are actually memories of past 
experiences. We may wrongly interpret their 
meaning; but theirs is actually the voice that 
we hear. Once more, they are the “memory” 
of forgotten experiences, the experiences of 
other lives. 

But we shall be compelled to go still fur- 
ther afield, led inexorably by a pitiless logic. 
Since the whole of nature is obviously mov- 
ing from the simple to the complex and has 
been doing so from the earliest ages, we must 
see that here, too, there is something akin 
to memory. Atoms and electrons, we are 
told, are in incessant movement, perpetually 
leaving one aggregate of matter to join an- 
other. Now if these movements were chaotic 
our problem would, in a sense, be simplified, 
since there would then be no problem. But 
they are not chaotic, since they tend always 
in one direction, toward the multiplication of 
forms and their increasing perplexity. Ob- 
viously the atoms and electrons have their 
affinities and antipathies, as indeed we know 
them to have. They love each other and hate 
each other. They select their friends and 
evade their enemies, In other words they 
have characters like human beings. Now do 
these characters proceed also from memory? 
It seems that they must do so, and that atoms 
and electrons are governed by the memories 
of their experiences, and that it is under this 
increasing load of memory that they are 
driven here and there in their search for new 
forms and combinations in the direction of 
increased complexity and beauty. But mem- 
ory implies consciousness. It implies that 
the atom, like the human being, is guided and 
directed by something that is not material. 
It is useless to speak of the atom as a 
homogencous material entity and then pro- 
ceed to endow it with qualities, 

lt would therefore seem that the whole uni- 
verse must be consciousness in association 
with matter and driving that matter here and 
there under the stress of memory and in 
search ideal fashioned from con- 
cepts of pleasure and pain. It avoids the 
repetition of experiences that have seemed to 
he painful, incongruous, or inharmonious. It 
seeks new experiences that seem pleasurable, 
congtuous, or harmonious. Or we may say, 
like Plato, that it seeks beauty, or, if we pre- 
fer it, self-consciousness as an advance on 
all-consciousness. [Excepting inaccuracies of 
expression, is not this the Theosophic phi- 
losophy, including a law of reincarnation that 
is universal and that governs atoms as well 
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as men. And Karma would be no more than 
the results of our interpretation of memory. 
If we interpret wrongly we suffer. but mem- 
ory remains always the helmsman of the 
ship. FSD; S 


——eo 


FRUITS OF ACTION. 
Would not abandonment of the “fruits of 
action," as recommended in the Gita, tend to 
paralyse effort and skill? 


Quite the contrary. The disentanglement of 
the mind from the conjectured events of the 
future is not only sound common sense; but 
it also gives that peculiar vision and discrimi- 
nation that come from disinterestedness. 
When we have once performed an action to 
the best of our ability, and because it is a 
duty, why should we allow the mind to dwell 
upon the future? Why should we attach our- 
selves to that unknown future by our hopes 
and fears? 

The philosophy of the Gita demands that 
our actions shall be done as a sacrifice to 
duty, and not because of their results upon 
ourselves, In this way we detach ourselves 
from those results and we shall not be kar- 
mically bound by them. If we unite our- 
selves to the events of the future by our hopes 
and fears we then become bound up with 
those events, not knowing whether they be 
good or evil. 

So far from this practice being a detriment 
to skill it must be directly the opposite, since 
anxiety, fear, hope, and sclf-interest, must 
infallibly cloud our judgment and blunt dis- 
crimination. We can always advise others 
more wisely than we can ourselves, because 
in the former case we are disinterested. 
Courage and audacity are actually no more 
than an indifference to results, Hesitation 
and timidity come only from an anxiety about 
the future, from “attachment to results.” 

Into the high moral aspects of the philoso- 
phy there is no space here to enter. It must 
suffice to say that even from the utilitarian 
point of view that philosophy makes for ef- 
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AUTHORITIES. 


If there is no authority behind the theo- 
sophical philosophy, why does one hear so 
many references to the Founders of the So- 
ciety’ etre not their teachings accepted by 
Theosophists as authoritative and final in the 
same way that religionists accept the creeds 
and dogmas of their faih’ 


The question may best be answered by an 
illustration, A mathenmdtical expert may be 
willing to place the results af his knowledge 


at the service of his students and they may 
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accept his conclusions as coming from one 
more learned than themselves. But they are 
not accepted as creeds and dogmas. The 
mathematician has passed through a certain 
training that is equally open to every one. 
The sources of his knowledge are available 


to all. His methods are not hidden nor se- 
cret. They may be followed by any one who 
will undertake the necessary labor and 


preparation, and the results thus obtained are 
always the same. Moreover, he will willingly 
communicate those methods so that any one 
who desires to do so may verify his teach- 
ings. But this is not the case with the creeds 
and dogmas of religion. They are not veri- 
fiable. They must be accepted on faith. 
There is no way by which that faith may be- 
come knowledge. 

Now the theosophical philosophy is im- 
parted in very much the same spirit that the 
mathematician imparts the results of his 
mathematics. It is set forth as the results of 
a system of knowledge, and of knowing, that 
is open to every human heing. Those who 
now possess that knowledge are willing to 
impart it, and they have imparted it, but 
they are far more concerned that others 
shall acquire it for themselves than that it 
shall be accepted unquestioningly. If they 
give the solution of some of the great prob- 
lems of life it is not that their teachings 
shall be received as creeds or dogmas, but 
that the possibilities of knowledge shall be 
made evident to the end that all aspirants to 
knowledge shall be inspired and encouraged. 
o 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 

Theosophy suggests to us that we do not, in 
fact, know our natures, our powers, or how to 
use them. From this ignorance come all our 
Our ignorance is due to the er- 
roncous ideas we hold, to our clinging to rela- 
tive truth, There is, however, a way to over- 
come these difficulties. It is hy the applica- 
tion to our daily habits of thought of that 
knowledge or wisdom of the ages which is in 
the custody of those who were once men like 
ourselves, but who have attained to a con- 
scious immortality with powers far transcend- 
ing any possessed by average humanity. This 
wisdom or knowledge constitutes a true 
science of life, an art of living. 

The root of our difficulties, then, is in our 
lack of knowledge, in our mistaking the un- 
real for the rel. We see only a small por- 
tion of life and yet we judge the whole of life 
thereby. This is the sin, or mistake, of rela- 
tive knowledge. We reckon only on what we 
see and we do not reckon on all. We fail to 
take stock of many phases of our life and 
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consciousness. To fix the mind on the great 
fundamental truths of our being is the best 
of all means toward a realization of our di- 
vine possibilities. 

We should, for example, impress thor- 
oughly on the mind the fact of our identity 
with the Supreme, for the highest thing in 
the universe is in every one and in every 
thing. Higher than the highest in every be- 
ing there is not. There is nothing higher 
than Spirit or Life itself. If it is the highest 
there is, it can not be described hy anything 
lower than itself. That which is behind all 
things. which exists in all things, is Spirit and 
can not be defined. Everything in the uni- 
verse is an expression of life. Life is the 
power to perceive, the power to act, the power 
to choose. Each being, because he is life, is 
constantly perceiving life in every direction. 
True Being is Life, and as Life it is eternal, 
unchangeable and inextinguishable. Nothing 
can change the real nature of man or of any 
manifested being. The Self, indeed, is One. 
But there is a constant change in impressions 
received, and in impressions thrown up, or 
produced hy, each individuality. 

The great differences we see all about us 
are duc to the entirely different ways in which 
the different beings have exercised their 
powers of choice and action. No one's mind 
and life can be changed except by the owner 
of that mind and the liver of that life. Man 
can grow in no other way. If others could do 
this for him present conditions could be 
changed for the better in a moment of time 
hy those wise and strong in power. But each 
heing in the universe is an expression of eter- 
nal omnipotent spirit and the very omnipo- 
tence of spirit prevents interference in such 
matters from outside agencies. All that an- 
other can do is to point the way. 

We should never forget that each stands 
where he is as a result of evolution, and that 
it is inherent in his very nature that he shall 
continue to evolve. To this process there can 
be no conceivable beginning nor end. In this 
process of evolution we reap exactly what we 
sow. All our sowing is cast in the soil of 
other beings, and comes back to us in the 
thoughts and acts of those heings, in their 
daily relations with us. We can not be too 
careful how we affect others. Seemingly 
small causes may lead to significant results, 
even as- -a large-sized wheat stalk is ripened 
from a small grain of wheat. 

Theosophy, then. offers us the truth about 
our own nature, its powers, and the right use 
of them. It gives us a science of life, one 
that has been tested and which has never been 
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found to fail, This is so because it is based 
upon a knowledge of law. This knowledge 
is offered to those who are willing to test it 
for themselves. It is the knowledge that was 
offered by Jesus, Buddha, Krishna, and a 


score of others. 
— 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
(From a biographical study by Ernest Rhys, 
published by the Macmillan Company.) 


Now, as I recall that afternoon—not much 
more than a twelvemonth ago—it is impossible 
not to see-in the present war the grim realiza- 
tion of those misgivings; and that they were 
not the passing fancy of a sick man is shown 
hy the frequent allusions in his own pages to 
the same topic. In one, occurring in Sad- 
hana, he points out that the rival energies of 
the nations in the west tend to become ag- 
gressive. They are employed “in extending 
man's power over his surroundings, and the 
people are straining every nerve upon’ the 
path of conquest; they are ever disciplininy 
themselves to fight Nature and other races; 
their armaments are getting more and more 
stupendous every day; their machines, ‘their 
appliances, their organizations are forever 
multiplying. . “ The ancient civilization 
of India, he goes on to say, had another ideal, 
which was that of the perfect comprehension 
of all, the inclusion of every element in the 
universe, and not the shutting out of any atom 
of God's creatures. Man's freedom and his 
fulfillment were not to be gained, in that East- 
ern belief, through war and the argument of 
the strong hand, but by love. 

Once Gautama, we are told, saw a man 
bowing to the Four Quarters of the Heavens, 
the Nadir and the Zenith. It was an old rite 
he was performing—‘with streaming hair, wet 
garments, and clasped hands”: and Buddha 
knew he was doing it to avert evil, and told 
him thereupon that the true way to guard the 
regions of Heaven and Earth was by shower- 
ing good deeds all around him. In this new 
dispensation he might look upon his father 
and mother as the East, his wife and children 
as the West, his masters and teachers as the 
South, his friends and companions as the 
North, the saints and religious mystics as the 
Zenith, and his servants and dependants as 
the Nadir. Could one have a better reading 
of a Symbol for the law of human fellowship 
and a love wide as the world? 

————— 

The God who is in fire, who is in water, 
who interpenetrates the whole world, who is 
in herbs, who is in trees, to that God I bow 
down again and againw—Hindu Mantram, 


THERE ARE NO DEAD. 


(By MAURICE MAETERLINCK.) 


(Adapted from “The Blue Bird.” Published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

“Tyltyl,” said Light one morning, “I have 
received a note from the Fairy Berlyune tell- 
ing me that the Bluebird is probably in the 
graveyard.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Tyltyl. 

“It is very simple,” answered Light. "The 
fairy gave strict orders, You and Mytyl are 
to go into the graveyard alone. At midnight 
you will turn the diamond, and the dead will 
come out of the ground.” 

Tyltyl did not feel pleased. 
coming with us?" he asked. 

“No,” said Light, “I shall stay at the gate 
ot the graveyard. There is nothing to fear. 
I shall not be far away, and those who love 
me and whom I love always find me again.” 

Light had scarcely done speaking when 
everything changed. The shining Temple, 
the glowing flowers, the splendid gardens van- 
ished to make way for a little country grave- 
yard lying in the soft moonlight. Tyltyl and 
Mytyl clung to one another, 

“I am frightened,” said Mytyl. 

“I am never frightened,” said Tyltyl, shak- 
ing with fear. 

“Are the dead alive?” asked Mytyl. 

“No,” said Tyltyl, “they're not alive.” 

“Are we going to see them?” 

"Of course; Light said so.” 

“Where are they?” asked Mytyl. 

“Here, under the grass or under thase hig 
stones, Mytyl.” 

“Are those the stones of their houses?” 
asked Mytyl. 

“Yes” 

“When will you turn the diamond, Tyltyl?” 

“Light said I was to wait until midnight.” 

“Isn't it midnight yet?” 

Tyltyl looked at the church clock. 
it is going to strike.” 

Above the children the tones of the clock 
boomed as it started to strike twelve. 

“I want to go away, Tyltyl! F want to go 


“Aren't you 


“Listen, 


away !” 

“Not now, Mytyl; | am going to turn the 
diamond.” 

“No. no,” cried 
frightened, brother! 

Tyltyl tried vainly to lift his hand; he 
reach the with Mytyl 


, 


Mytyl. “Don't! I'm so 
I want to go away.” 
could not diamond 

clinging to him. 

“I am so frightened.” 

Poor Tyltyl was quite as frighiened as she, 
hut at trial his had 
greater, 


each courage grown 
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The eleventh stroke rang out. “The hour 
is passing. It is time,” and, releasing him- 
self from Mytyl’s arms he turned the dia- 
mond. 

A moment of suspense followed for the 
poor children, Mytyl hid her face in Tyltyl's 
breast. 

“They're 
coming.” 


coming,” she cried. “They're 

Tyltyl shut his eyes and leaned against : 
heavy stone beside him. The children re- 
mained in that position for a minute, hardly 
daring to breathe. Then they heard birds 
singing, a warm scented breeze fanned their 
faces and on hands and neck they felt the soit 
heat of the balmy summer sun.  Reassured, 
but finding it hard to believe in so great a 
miracle, they opened their eyes and looked 
about them. From all the open tombs were 
rising thousands of delicate flowers gradually 
growing more and more tall and plentiful and 
marvelous. Little by little they spread every- 
where, over the paths, over the grass, trans- 
forming the rude little graveyard into a fairy- 
like garden. Its sweet-scented breeze was 
murmuring in the young and tender leaves 
the hirds were singing and the bees humming 


gayly above glittering dew and opening 
flowers. 
“I can't believe it! It's not possible!” 


cried Tyltyl. 

The two children, holding each other by the 
hand, walked through what had been the 
graveyard, but where now no graveyard was 
to be scen. Vainly they searched among the 
flowers for a trace of the low mounds, stone 
slabs, and wooden crosses so lately there. In 
the presence of truth they saw that all 
their fears of the dead were foolish. They 
saw that there are no dead; but that life 
goes on always only under fresh form. The 
fading rose sheds its pollen only to give 
hirth to other roses, and its scattered petals 
scent the air. The fruits come when the 
blossoms fall from the trees: when the grub 
dies the brilliant butterfly is born. Nothing 
perishes; there are only changes. 

Beautiful birds circled about Tyltyl and 
Mytyl. There were no blue ones amon 
them, but the two children were so happ 
over their discovery that they asked for noth- 
ing more, 

Relieved and delighted they kept repeating : 

“There are no dead! There are no dead’ 

——_@——_. 


It is true that I preach extinction; but only 
the extinction of pride, lust, evil thought and 
ignorance; not that of forgiveness, love. 
charity, and truth.—Buddha, 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

Divine Thought can not be defined, nor can 
its meaning be explained, except by the num- 
berless manifestations of Cosmic Substance, 
in which the former is sensed spiritually by 
those who can do so.—t ol, 1, p. 349. 


Even to speak of Cosmic Ideation—save in 
its phenomenal aspect—is like trying to bottle 
up primordial Chaos, or to put a printed label 
on Eternity.—Fol. J, p. 352. 


All the birds and animals now called “un- 
clean" in the Bible have been the symbols of 
this Deity (the “Creative God"), in days of 
old. A mask of uncleanness was placed over 
them, in order to preserve them from destruc- 
tion, because they were so sacred.—lI'ol. I. p. 
379. 


There are only seven planets specially con- 
nected with Earth, and twelve houses, but the 
possible combinations of their aspects are 
countless. As each planet can stand to each 
of the others in twelve ditferent aspects, their 
combinations must be almost infinite; as in- 
ñnite, in fact, as the spiritual, psychic, men- 
tal, and physical capacities in the numberless 
varieties of the genus homo, each of which 
varieties is born under one of the seven 
planets and one of the said countless plane- 
tary combinations.. ol. I, p. 627. 


Thus can all exoteric religions he shown to 
be the falsified copies ot the Esoteric Teach- 
ing. It is the priesthood which has to be 
held responsible for the reaction of our day 
in fayor of Materialism, It is hy worshipping 
and enforcing on the masses the worship of 
the shells of pagan ideals—personified for pur- 
poses of allegory—that the latest exoteric re- 
ligion has made of Western lands a Pande- 
monium, in which the higher classes worship 
the golden calf, and the lower and ignorant 
masses are made to worship an idol with feet 
of clay.—Vol. 1, p. 632. 


There is a purpose in every important act 
of Nature, whose acts are all cyclic and 
periodical.— Fol. J, p. 702. 


The exact extent, depth, breadth, and length 
of the mysteries of Nature are to be found 
only in Eastern Esoteric Science. So vast 
and so profound are these that scarcely even 
a few, a very few of the highest [nitiates— 
those whose very existence is known but to a 
small number of Adepts—are capable of as- 
similating that knowledge. Yet it is all there, 
and one by one facts and processes in Nia- 
ture’s workshops are permittcea to find their 
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way into exact Science, while mysterious help 
is given to rare individuals in unraveling its 
arcana.—l ol. I, p. 671. 


The “light of Christ” shines upon as hideous 
features of the animal man now, as the 
“light of Lucifer” did in days of old,—tol. 


I, p. 507. 


Man was troubled and lived in fear so long 
as he had not discerned the uniformity of law 
in nature; til] then the world was alien to 
him. The Faw that he discovered is nothing 
but the perception of harmony that prevails 
between reason, which is the soul of man, 
and the workings of the world.—Tagore. 

———>———- 


Then they said to the mind, “Do you sing 
for us.” “Yes,” said the mind and sang.— 


Upanishad, è 


If evil be said of thee, and if it be true, cor- 
rect thyself; if it be a lie, laugh at it.— 
Epictetus. 
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of philosophers there is, of course, no 
need to speak. A dozen varieties of 
“New Thought’—so called because it is 
neither new nor thought—a dozen varie- 
ties of mental healing, are based upon 
tortured fragments of. Fhedsophy twisted 
from their original purpose to other aims 
of personal advantage and profit. Pos- 
sibly they all play their part in the re- 
volt against materialism, since there must 
be food for babes as well as meat „for 
men. But it remains the fact that it was 
the Theosophy of H. F. Blavatsky that 
made them possible. It was she that 
made:the breach in the walls of material- 
ism through which any one, may now 
pass without let or hindrance. It.may be 
that the future will do justice, although 
that does not matter. It is sufficient to 
remember the prediction that the present 
century would witness the death blow of 
materialism and to realize that the pre- 
diction has been amazingly fulfilled and 
before the century is out of its teens. 

Of course there is still much to be 
done. Materialism has been destroyed in 
the high places of science, so that there 
are now none so poor as do it rever- 
ence. But to uproot it from the popular 
mind that it has saturated is yuite ar- 
other matter. In the popular mind it has 
taken the form of heredity, eugenics, and 
a dozen forms of medical terrorism’ and 
quackery. These are sedulously fed by 
the pseudo scientists, the newspaper 
writers, the jackals of science. who are 
still able to extract some nutriment from 
the carcase that the lions have abandoned. 
Their favorite note is that of irresponsi- 
bility of a- maleficent chaos in nature 
from which there is no escape except 
through the “surprising discoveries” of 
modern research. Fate and fortune’ are 
accidents. Character is a matter of in- 
heritance, virtue and vice of brain sub- 
stance, happiness and misery of laws. In 
politics there is a frenzied demand for 
human rights, although the pursuit of hu- 
man duties is neither visible nor audible. 
Criminality is to be cured by the sur- 
geon’s knife, and doubtless we shall pres- 
ently be offered a germicide guaranteed 
to produce brotherly love, and Sabbath- 
keeping. That we are not responsible for 
character and therefore that we should be 
immunized from its results is a doctrine 
so gratifying that its temporary vogue is 
certain. 

Sut of course these excrescences will 
have their little day and cease to be. 
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Indeed they are already on the wanc. 
They are no longer being fed from the 
high places of science and they are 
doomed to wither and disappear. Al- 
ready a healthier note is becoming 
tudible. The stetn fealities-of war have 
done something toʻexorcise the quack- 
erjes of popular sciences and philoso- 
phies and to challenge the ideals of irre- 
sponsibility from: which disasters spring. 
We:may hug to ourselves the delusion 
that we shall presently be allowed to sink 
back into the old comfortable greeds, the 
placid avarices from which we have been 
shaken by war, that the old harbors are 
waiting for us and.the:eld immunities. 
But these are delusions. We have 
reached the parting of the ways and a 
new world is before us. There must be 
new ideals, and already they are shawing 
themselves in an awakening responsi- 
bility, a dawning sense: of human unity, 
a slow recognition of the Nemesis that 
follows upon the violation of the ethical 
law. We have already seen the fulfill- 
ment of one prediction that seemed as 
though it could never be fulfilled. There 
were other predictions conditional upon 
human effort and resolve, and the accom- 
plishmenf of these also: must be rendered 
certain by an even more careful adhesion 
to the essentials’ of success. ` 
oo 

The doctrine of the ‘rotation of the earth 
ahout an axis was taught by the Pythagorean 
Hicetas, probably as carly as 5uU B. C. Ie 
also taught by his pupil Ecphantus, and ` 
hy Heraclides, a pupil of Plato. The immo- 
bility of the sun and the orbital rotation o1 
the earth were shown by Aristarchus of 
Samos as early as 281 B. C. to be supposi- 
tions accordant with facts of observation. 
The heliocentric system was also taught 
about 150 B. C. by Seleucus of Seleucia on 
the Tigris. It is said also that Archimedes, 
in a work entitled Psammites, inculcated the 
heliocentric theory. The sphericity of the 
earth was distinctly taught by Aristotle. who 
appealed for proof to the figure of the earth's 
shadow on the moon in eclipses: The same 
idea was defended by Pliny. These views 
seem to have been lost from knowledge for 
more than a thousand yedrs.—H’tnchell. 

—_—_—~—_—_—_ 
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Shall I return good for evil? What then 
should I return for good? My son, deal justly 
with all, and so shalt thou prosper.—Luaotse. 

a SE 

All the senses of man originate in one sense, 

which is sensation—Eckharthausen. 


THE DUTY OF PROTEST. 

The editorial in your last issue seems tc 
be based on the impossible theory that The- 
osophy should be petrified in the form in 
which the Society was left by its Founders 
and therefore that no subsequent advance 
should be called by the name of Theosophy. 
There are large numbers of Theosophists who 
believe in a coming Christ and your com- 
ments on this belief seem to lack the tolera- 
tion to which those beliefs are surely entitled. 

We have every toleration for a belief in 
a coming Christ or in any of the other vaga- 
ries that are now as thick as leaves in Valam 
brosa. But when these beliefs are offered to 
the world as Theosophy it is necessary to 
protest. The editorial in question did so pro- 
test, and that protest is now repeated and 
emphasized. 

Now it is evident that in this matter we 
must choose between two alternatives. [ither 
there is some standard of Theosophy which is 
the test of authenticity or we must be willing 
to label as Theosophy any opinion that may 
be held by any member of the Society. For 
mere numbers can not make any difference. 
The vicarious atonement, for example, or 
transubstuntiation, would not become a part 
of Theosophy, even though all the members of 
the Society should subscribe to it. Theoso- 
phy, as it is intellectually knowable to the 
world, comprises a certain definite body of 
teaching, and no opinion or theory can be 
accepted as Theosophy unless it is to be found 
in that body of teaching. It may even be 
said that the truth of such opinion or theory 
has nothing to do with the matter. It may 
be true that free silver is economically sound, 
or the protective principle, and the majority 
of the members of the Society may believe 
either the one or the other, but free silver o 
the protective principle does not thereby be- 
come a part of Theosophy any more than a 
part of astronomy. [ may hold a certain 
scientific opinion, and it may be a true opin- 
ion, but if I describe it as Darwinism I shall 
at once lay myself open to a challenge to 
show chapter and verse in the writings of 


Darwin. And there can be no other test 
than this. The accuracy of my opinion is ir- 
relevant. It may be accurate and still it will 


not be Darwinism. Now the standard ot au- 
thenticity in the case of Theosophy is to be 
found in the works of H. P. Blavatsky and 
William Q. Judge. There may be many 
truths that are not in those works. We know, 
and we are told, that there must be. But we 
have no right to speculate as to those truths 
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and to label our speculations as Theosophy. 
There are many profound truths in the works 
of Paracelsus, and Boehme, and Plotinus, and 
many others, and we may examine those 
teachings with respect, and accept them, but 
we are not thereby entitled to describe them 
as Theosophy. 

The chaos into which any other procedure 
must lead us is sufficiently shown by thé chaos 
that now actually prevails. There is now no- 
where a religious superstition without its 
parallel among the theories solemnly pre- 
sented to the world as Theosophy. Intended 
to destroy the baneful influence of religious 
authority, we now have authorities within the 
Theosophical Society whose claims are greater 
than those of the Pope. Intended to incul- 
cate tolerance, we see a dawning spirit of 
ostracism and persecution from which almost 
any evil results may come. We see religious 
caste in its worst forms, a veritable doctrine 
of the elect, and we see a subservience and a 
credulity almost without their like. .We see 
strange and weird beliefs sustained by nothing 
hut eloquence and literary ability, and we 
see thousands of Theosophists. so eager to 
welcome a new thing, so anxious.to flatter anil 
to worship, that they neglect their duty to 
the world and lose themselves in a vertigo of 
psychic emotionalism, For such reasons as 
these it is necessary to repeat that Theosophy 
is a definite body of teaching and that it is 
to be found only in certain definite quarters 
already indicated, and that a belief in a com- 
ing Christ, or in authorities, or in services 
to the dead, is not to be found therein. And 
it may be added that those who describe such 
beliefs as Theosophy are acting without war- 
rant and to the detriment of the philosophy 
that it is their duty to protect, 

—_—_—p——— 
PURPOSE OF EVOLUTION. 

Evolution is a fact in nature. It must have 
some purpose or it would not be. This pur- 
pose is the evolution of the Soul, the gaining 
of self-knowledge. This knowledge can he 
gained only through personal individual ef- 
fort. However vast the fields of life, and 
they are infinite, each unit of life must do its 
own living. It can not be done vicariously. 

In this vast process of evolution each being 
stands where he is as a result of his own 
past and present thoughts and actions, as a 
result of the path he has followed. The inner 
Self, the all-perfect. remains forever unaf- 
fected, unchanged; the instrument througi 
which he looks out on life alone changes for 
the better or the worse. Only the Self en- 
dures, but the surroundings change all the 
time. They change under the law of action 
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and reaction, of cause and effect, of Karma. 
With whatever force one acts in any given 
direction the result is always in direct ratio 
or proportion to the force of the action. 

It is through observation of the workings 
of this law of cause and effect that we gain 
knowledge. This comes only by repetition. 
Repetition is the method of learning. All 
learning comes from repetition until the re- 
sultant qualities are built into our inner na- 
tures. Thus come character and growth. We 
then know that particular phase of experi- 
ence or knowledge, as it were, by heart. This 
is true of all knowledge. It can always be 
drawn upon by the man who has earned it. 
The multiplication table, for example, is al- 
ways somewhere in the depths of our con- 
sciousness and can be made available when 
necessary. 

This constantly repeated process of sowing 
and reaping is the means whereby the Soul 
makes repeated efforts to learn what it does 
not yet know or rather to change its own 
states of conditions. The only way we can 
learn is by repeated attempts. This implies, 
or rather necessitates, reincarnation. We, the 
inner immortal Ego, endure throughout all 
these changes of form and substance. The 
same power which procured for us this pres- 
ent body has evolved for us many bodies in 
the past and will continue to do so in the 
future. The nature of one's actions will de- 
termine the qualities and characteristics of 
our bodies yet to be. The whole process is 
under iaw. It is within our own power to 
mold our future growth. 

This growth, this evolution. is for the pur- 
pose, as already stated, of gaining a knowl- 
edge of our true nature. Then only does one 
hecome an experiencer of one’s own immor- 
tality. There can be no limits, no bounds 
whatever, in this process. The whole is under 
law, immutable, eternal. There is no injustice 
in mature. We always get a square deal. 
When we are in harmony with nature we get 
beyond trouble, but this can not be done save 
through personal effort. We can not escape 
the results of our own doing. Honest thinking 
and honest effort are certain to yield their 
own reward. 

The first step in this path of conscience e. 
deavor is a mental taking stock of the ideas 
we hold and a rejection of all views of life 
that are contrary to reason and experience. 
We should accept nothing as true exccpt that 
which our own inward experience or intuition 
tells us must be so. Wrong ideas of life and 
the universe have led us astray. H is best to 
drop them and adopt instead a philosophy 
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which is logical, consistent, and in accord 
with the facts of life. 

The purpose of all evolution, then, is the 
limitless growth of the Soul, the extension 
and expansion of enjoying and experiencing 
our own immortality. The path has been long 
and painful because of our ignorance. A 
following out of the right path will bring right 
results. We are immortal in our nature, but it 
can never yield to us its fruits until we be- 
come conscious of it. We should act upon 
and from this hasis—the basis of Unity and 


Immortality. = Â 


THE FRUIT OF EFFORT. 


It would seem that the possibility of ar- 
riving at some understanding of the laws of 
life would be a hope fraught with interest to 
every man, woman, and even child. To most 
that hope seems a vain dream never to be 
realized, and so its quest in the right direc- 
tion is soon abandoned and the flame that 
lighted it is smothered beneath efforts for 
sensuous enjoyment. But these can not de- 
stroy it. From its eternal source it will well 
up again and yet again, since it has the living 
promise of fulfillment for its being. 

All through the ages there have been men 
who have realized it and who have arrived 
within themselves at an understanding of the 
laws of life. When such understanding came 
it lifted the human personality above all the 
limitations that now encompass it. 

These facts transcend the ordinary man. 
who views his range of being only by what he 
sees. However wonderful his many powers 
and faculties, he is yet too small to realize 
that this xreat mechanism he calls himself 
must be the product of all the life there is 
and possess a scope far tfanscending one 
small human life. But until an insight to 
such knowledge comes, the ordinary desires 
and pleasures of life hold us with a demand 
upen the nature from which it is impossible 
to be released. It is only when reaction 
comes, the reaction that again and again oc- 
curs as the inevitable price to be paid, that 
man becomes aware of the unsatisfying quality 
of the ways of life and begins to face its 
problems with the true seriousness of a son 
of thought and intellect, attempting to discover 
what it is that lies at the root of his nature. 
When such a stand is taken man stands at the 
threshold of the door to knowledge, while he 
who hearkens only to desire is carried ever 
further from his true end in the longing for 
more comfort. more amusement, and more 
luxury, and an ever-deepening craving for 
fame and notoriety, until the nights and days 
are one long dream and effort toward thesc 
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never to be satisfied desires. Defeats and 
jealousies burn the heart, intriguing methods 
bow before temptation, and all mankind seems 
to be a foe to attainment. And all this is in 
search of happiness—that subtle something 
known as happiness. 

Happiness is the feeling experienced when 
the elements that compose our being seem to 
express a harmony. It is for this reason that 
those whose consciousness is centred in the 
sensuous nature experience a certain grati- 
fication when the longings of this lower na- 
ture find their satisfaction in the animal ap- 
petites. But because these have their seat in 
passing forms their life must come to an end, 
And because their seat is in the transitory 
instrument of an immortal consciousness they 
can never fill the real wants of the Soul until 
raised by an interpretation into spiritual 
knowledge. They have been called the womb 
of pain and death, ever powerless to produce 
true peace, as is well shown in the fact that 
repetition brings satiety. 

The wise man views the problem and solves 
it in another way. He studies all the laws of 
life and finds himself within a plan where 
death is ever swallowed up in life, The 
grain is put into the earth and it must die, 
but from it comes the stalk, the bearer of 
many grains, and thus he calculates from such 
analogies that he, too, has a principle that 
never dies, and can all the more express it- 
self in newer births by the death of those 
forms which embody it, until, transcending 
form and change, it is the conscious generator 
of itself, an individualized consciousness of 
the One Reality. How could such a principle 
find its true satisfaction in the attributes of 
passing form, or come to know its spiritual 
nature while consciousness denies its own 
true nature by living in the ever-changing ? 

The wise man, therefore, tries to curtail 
appetites with their beginning and their bitter 
end that he may reach into the larger nature 
that resides above them. He and they are 
all within one nature wherein he can be a 
slave experiencing the lash of change and 
death, or be supremely master in an untouched 
elevation. He can not be the master and the 
slave. If he would be the master he must 
slay the appetites that make him slave. Un- 
til this is done he can not know the other na- 
ture. He must set about the work in faith. 
It is a work of time and of slow degrees, and 
it demands a death as thorough and complete 
as that of the seels hefore they can live in a 
new growth. 

It is this that makes it hard. Men can not 
believe that they must cast aside those things 
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that seem so much. Fearing to let go they 
still hold on; weak before desire, they still 
succumb. Thus is the hour delayed for them 
to knows the treasures of life eternal that 
await them, the treasures for which they toil 
and grow throughout the ages, 

ae ea 


PARACELSUS ON MEDICINE. 

“He is not a physician who can see only 
that which is visible to every boor. The ex- 
perienced gardener can tell by looking at a 
seed what kind of a plant will grow from it, 
and likewise the physician should be able to 
perceive how a disease originates, and in what 
way it will develop. He who knows how the 
Tain originates will also know the origin of 
dysentery; he who knows the origin of the 
winds knows how colic originates; he who 
knows the periodical changes of the seasons 
may know the origin of intermittent fevers: 
he who knows the ebbs and tides in the mi- 
crocosm will know the cause of menorrhagias 
of the Microcosm, etc. The quack studies 
diseases in the affected organs, where he finds 
nothing else but effects which have already 
taken place, and he will never arrive at an 
end: for if he were to kill a thousand people 
for the purpose of studying those effects he 
would still be ignorant in regard to the causes. 
The true physician studies the causes of dis- 
eases by studying the man as a whole. In 
him exist all the diseases that did not exist 
in the past or will exist in the future. The 
destroyer is not a physician, but an execu- 
tioner and murderer. Let the honest man ask 
his own conscience whether God meant that 
we should acquire wisdom by murder.”’—Para- 
gran. 

“As the sunshine penetrates’ through a glass 
window into a room, so the influences of the 
astral light enter into the body of men. and 
as the rain is absorbed by the soil, while 
stones and rocks are impenetrable to it, so 
there are certain elements in man’s organiza- 
tion which absorb these influences, while other 
elements resist their action. To obtain a cor- 
rect idea of the construction of the Micro- 
cosm, we should know how the Macrocosm is 
constructe:l; we must look upon man as an 
integral part of universal Nature, and not as 
something separate or different from the latter. 
The earth nourishes the physical body, and the 
astral body is nourished by the astral light. 
and as the former hungers and thirsts for the 
elements of the earth, so the latter longs for 
the influences which come from the astral 
plane. There are many thousands of ‘map- 
nets’ in the constitution of man; good attracts 
good, evil attracts evil; good improves the 
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good, and causes it to be better; evil attracts 
evil, and is rendered worse thereby. Iln- 
numerable are the Egos in man; in him are 
angels and devils, heaven and hell, the whole 
of the animal creation, the vegetable and 
mineral kingdom; and as the individual little 
man may be diseased, so the great universal 
man has his diseases, which manifest them- 
selves as the ills that affect humanity as a 
whole. Upon this fact is based the predic- 
tion of future events.’’—Paragran, 

“Those who merely study and treat the et- 
fects of disease are like persons who imagine 
that they can drive the winter away by brush- 
ing ,the snow from the door. It is not the 
snow which causes the winter, but the winter 
is the cause of the snow. Those people have 
departed from the light of reason and lost 
themselves in idle vagaries, to the great detri- 
ment of the welfare of humanity. Consider 
how great and how noble man is, and that his 
visible form is merely the outgrowth of in- 
visible powers. As it is outside of man, so is 
it inside, and vice versa, for the outside and 
inside are essentially one thing, one constella- 
tion, one influence. It is the Limbus in which 
the whole of creation is hidden. He who 
knows only the external form of man, and not 
the power by which it is produced, knows 
nothing but an illusion; his science is illusive, 
only fit to impose upon the ignorant.”—De 
Astronomia, 

“The power of sight does not come from 
the eye, the power to hear does not come 
from the ear, nor the power to feel from the 
nerves; it is the spirit. of man that, sees 
through the eyes, and hears with the ear, and 
feels by means of the nerves. Wisdom and 
reason and thought are not contained in the 
brain, but they belong to the invisible spirit 
which feels through the heart and thinks by 
means of the brain, All these powers are 
contained in the invisible universe, and be- 
come manifest through material organs, and 
the material organs are their representatives, 
and determine their mode of manifestation 
according to their material construction, be- 
cause a perfect manifestation of power can 
only take place in a perfectly constructed or- 
ganism, and if the organism is faulty the 
manifestation will be imperfect, but not the 
original power defective."—De Viribus Mem- 
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The moment you become conscious of good- 
ness you cease to he good.—Buddhist Apho- 
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“Please, sir, tell me some more,” said the son, 
“Re it so, my child,” the father replied. 
—Upanishad, 
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FROM EASTERN BOOKS. 

That which is ever awake even in sleep, 
sending forth the variety of ideas, is the Real 
Self, and all immortality; all the worlds are 
held in it (as it were in suspension), there 
is nothing which transcends it. It is this. 
As the one fire pervading the Universe ap- 
pears in so many forms in the variety of ob- 
jects, so the Inner Self of all, ever one, ap- 
pears to take on so many forms, but it is 
ever beyond them. As the sun who enlightens 
them has nothing whatever to do with the 
numerous ills the eye may perceive, su the 
Inner Self of all, ever one, has no connection 
whatever with the joys and sorrows of the 
mind, being ever beyond them.—Kathopan:- 
shad, 

The Absolute is never born, never dead. 
It comes out of nothing, and goes into noth- 
ing. Jt is unborn, eternal, immutable, ever 
unique, never destroyed with the destruction 
of the body. If the killer intends to kill, or 
if the killed thinks he is killed, both of them 
do not know; they neither kill nor are killed. 
It is smaller than an atom, greater than the 
Universe. It is present in the heart of all 
beings. The glory of this Self is realized by 
him the whole of whose sensibility. returns to 
a state of placid calmness through absence of 
desire; he alone passes to the other side of 
this ocean of sin and sorrow.—Kathopani- 
shad, 

The one ever-effulgent stands concealed in 
all beings. It pervades every knowable ob- 
ject and is the Inner Self of all. It is the 
witness of all action, the all-embracing resort 
of beings, the unaffected Seer, all thought. 
unique and without properties.—S'‘vefusta- 
taropanishad. 

As a hawk or an eagle havmg soared high 
in the air, wings its way back to its resting 
place. being so far fatigued, so does the soul 
having experienced the phenomenal, return 
into Itself, where it can sleep beyond all de- 
sires, beyond all dreams.—Krhadaranyako- 
panishad. 

What means the shaft of love, after youth 
has gone by? What means the lake. after the 
water has dried up? What means friends 
and relatives, after all wealth is gone? What 
means the world, after the Essence is realized > 
—S‘ankaracharya, 

Depth such as of the ocean; firmness such 
as of the Meru; and internal coolness such as 
of the Moon—these arise in the man devoted 
to reflection.—Yogavasishtha. 

I know this Self to be the All, the great 
Self, all effulgence, transcending all darkness. 
Knowing this one can transcend even death ;— 
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there is surely no other road out of this world. 
—S'vetasvataropanishad, 
es 
‘WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET , 
DOCTRINE.” 
Lunar magnetism generates life, preserves 
and. destroys, it.—}’ol. I, p. 427. 
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and for itself. 


Like our ancestors, the primitive Aryans 


we believe firmly in the personality and in- 
telligence of more than one phenomenon- 
producing force,in Nature.—Fol, 1, p. 458. 


In every’ religion ‘wè find the Concealed 
Deity forming fhe ground work; then the 
Ray therefrom, that falls into primordial 
Cosmic Matter, the first manifestation: then 
the Androgyne resylt,. the. dual Male and Fe- 
male abstract Force personified, the second 
stage; this finally sepdrates itself, in the 
third,. into Seven Forces, called the Creative 
Powers by all the ancient religions, and the 
Virtues of God by the Christians.—Iol. 7, p. 


472. 
If there is anything like progress on earth, 


Science will some day have to give up, nolens 
volens. such monstrous ideas as her physical, 
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It is an atom and an angel,-- 
Vol: f. p. 132. 


Esotericism ignores both sexes.—Vol. J, p. 
100. 4 3 

The Occultists, who have good reasons for 
it, consider all the forces'of Nature as veri- 
table, though supetsensuous, states of Matter; 
and as possible objects of perception to beings 
endowed with the requisite senses.—Vol. I; p; 
167. 3 ae ; 

The: whole weight of the world can not 
crush out this individuality of mine. I main- 
tain it in spite of the tremendous gravitation 
of all things.—Tagore, 


The first necessary requisite for the attain- 
ment of real knowledge is the possession of 
power to distinguish the enduring from the 
non-enduring.—Sankaracharya, 

———<——————— 


The soul alone is the medium hy which 


- spirit and body are united.—-Hermes. 


self-guiding laws, void of Soul and Spirit, and . 


will then have to turn to the Occult Teach- 
ings.—Vol, I, p. 552. 


In the Sanskrit, as also in the Hebrew and 
all other alphabets, every letter has its occult 
meaning and its rationale: it is a cause and 
an effect of a preceding cause, and a combi- 
nation of these very often produces the most 
magical effect. The vowels, especially, con- 
tain, the most occult and formidable poten- 
cies.—l'ol, 1. p. 121. 


There is an inherent law—not only in the 
primordial, but also in the manifested matte! 
of our phenomenal plane—by which Nature 
correlates her geometrical forms, and later, 
also, her compound elements, and in which 
also there is no place for accident or chance. 
It is a fundamental law in Occultism, that 
there is no rest or cessation of motion in 
Nature.—I’ol. J, p. 124. 


The Doctrine teaches that, in order to be- 
come a divine, fully conscious God—aye, even 
the highest—the Spiritual Primeval Intelli- 
gences must pass through the human stage. 

. Each Entity must have won for itself 
the right of becoming divine, through self- 
experience.—l"ol, Lips tie. 


Every atom in the Universe has the poten- 
tiality of self-consciousness in it, and is, like 
the Monads of Leibnitz, a Universe in itself, 
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pose Is To Spread Broadcast the 
Teachings of Theosophy as Re- 
corded in the Writings of H. P. 
Blavatsky and Wm. Q. Judge. 
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Devotes most of its space 
monthly to magazine articles, 
long since out of print, writ- 
ten by H. P. B. and W. Q. J. 
lnvaluable to Theosophists 
who want the Philosophy as 
it was given, free from the 
interpretations and specula- 
tions of students or organi- 
Subscription $2.00 


zations. 

yearly. Send ten cents, 
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(back number). Address 


“THEOSOPHY,” Metropolitan Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The United Lodge of Theosophists 


DECLARATION 


The policy of this Lodge is independent devotion to the cause of Theosophy, 
without professing attachment to any Theosophical organization. It is loyal to the 
great Founders of the Theosophical Movement, but does not concern itself with 
dissensions or differences of individual opinion. 

The work it has on hand and the end it keeps in view are too absorbing and 
too lofty to leave it the time or inclination to take part in side issues. That work 
and that end is the dissemination of the Fundamental Principles of the philosophy 
of Theosophy, and the exemplification in practice of those principles, through a 
truer realization of the SELF; a profounder conviction of Universal Brotherhood. 

It holds that the unassailable Basis for Union among Theosophists, wherever 
and however situated, is “similarity of aim, purpose and teaching,” and therefore has 
neither Constitution, By-Laws nor Officers, the sole bond between its associates being 
that basis. And it aims to disseminate this idea among Theosophists in the further- 
ance of Unity. 

It regards as Theosophists all who are engaged in the true service of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, condition or organization, and 

“It welcomes to its association all those who are in accord with its declared pur- 
poses and who desire to fit themselves, by study and otherwise, to be the better able 
to help and teach others. 


The following is the Form signed by Associates of the United Lodge of Theoso- 
phists: 

BEING IN SYMPATHY WITH THE PURPOSES OF THIS LODGE, AS SET FORTH IN 1TS 
“DECLARATION,” I HEREBY RECORD MY DESIRE TO BE ENROLLED AS AN ASSOCIATE; IT 
BEING UNDERSTOOD THAT SUCH ASSOCIATION CALLS FOR NO OBLIGATION ON MY PART 
OTHER THAN THAT WHICH I, MYSELF, DETERMINE. 


Los Angeles Lodge—Public meetings on Fridays and Sundays at 8 p. m. at 
Metropolitan Building, Fifth and Broadway, Los Angeles. 


Ocean Park Lodge—Public meetings every Monday at 8 p. m., at the Masonic 
Building, Marine Avenue, Ocean Park, Cal. 


San Francisco Lodge—Public meetings on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays at 
8 p. m., at Room 236, Phelan Building. f 


Salt Lake City Lodge—Public meetings every Thursday and Sunday at 8 p. m. 
at 213 Dooley Building. : 


Correspondence should be addressed to any of these lodges or to the publishers, 
the United Lodge of Theosophists, Room 236 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF HUMANITY, THE STUDY OF OCCULT 
SCIENCE, AND ARYAN LITERATURE. ` 


Vol. ILI. No. 22. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Since the foundation of the Theo- 
sophical Society in 1875 many thousands 
of its members have ceased all active 
participation in its work and have either 
devoted themselyes to private effort or 
have lost interest in its aims and ob- 
jects. 

For this there are many reasons—even 
many excuses, Like all human organiza- 
tions the Theosophizal Society has la- 
mentably fallen short of its ideals. Per- 
sonal ambitions, follies, superstitions, 
have corroded its activities and blighted 
its success. [ts essentials have been sub- 
merged by sensationalism, by vain 
imaginings, and by irrelevancies. Small 
wonder that there should be discourage- 
ment and withdrawal. 

But Theosophy remains. It can not he 
tarnisked by human eccentricities. Its 
true sources are beyond the reach of 
those who would distort its meaning into 
mere intellectual extravagances. It does 
not matter how grievous the mistakes of 
those more intent upon their own specu- 
lations than upon the philosophy that 
they distort and neglect. The thew- 
sophical student needs neither teachers, 
nor leaders, nor interpreters. “The road 
is clear before him, and the right direc- 
tion of his efforts is unmistakable. Why 
should he abandon that road because 
others are perverse? Tle who refuses to 
be led can never be misled. 

If we were to search for the worst 
evil that has ever befallen the The 
sophical Society we should find it in the 
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‘and to be taught. 


Price 5 Cents 


disposition to lead and to be led, to teach 
It has made itself felt 
in the movement as a whole and in every 
part of it. It is an evil incidental to hu- 
man nature itself, but none the less it is 
among the first of all evils to be over- 
come. It is far better to be self-retiantly 
wrong than to be right through depend- 
ence upon another, to be ignorant than 
to accept eredulously a knowledge that is 
merely purveyed by others, to believe the 
things that are not so than to accept the 
truth upon the authority of some other 
student. There must be more toleration 
for an honest materialist than for those 
who merely follow a beaten trail, who 
march with a crowd, or follow a flag. 
or this is not a matter of acquiring facts 
or of a choice between rival theories. If 
so, then a retentive memory would be the 
greatest of all possessions. Some of the 
most learned men of the day are also the 
silliest. Prodigies of erudition are con- 
sistent with an utter incapacity to judge 
or to discriminate. And yet in theo- 
sophical work we find an invariable dis- 
position to attach some kind of a false 
sanctity to intellectual power, to a large 
acquaintance with theoretical philosophy, 
10 eloquence, and to Hterary ability, and 
to deify those who have these things. In- 
variably they are mistaken for knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Invariably a ready 
and obsequious discipleship makes itself 
apparent with its consequent cliques and 
castes, and then come disillusion and dis- 
couragement when the reed breaks and 
we find that we have been pursuing ex- 
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ternal shadows instead of internal reali- 
ties. And yet we hear from those who 
have withdrawn from theosophical work 
that they were compelled to do so by in- 
ternal dissensions and by disunion among 
others, that they were disgusted by a 
lack of harmony and by ambition. In 
each and every case the fault was their 
own. They followed some leadership and 
they followed it into the wilderness. 
They hitched their wagon, not to a star, 
but to a firefly. 

The opportunity for theosophical work 
is now greater than ever before. The 
world war will do far more than destroy 
human lives and national frontiers. It 
will destroy also the molds and the limita- 
tions of minds, It will shatter ancient 
creeds. It will dissipate the shadows 
born of theological delusions. It will 
throw into strong light the mental bar- 
barisms of force and of materialism 
which the nations have supposed to be 
progress and which they will now know 
to be death. And out of this chaos will 
arise a new and a strong search for bet- 
ter things, for some principle of life up- 
on which another social system may be 
raised, and upon foundations, not of 
legalized cruelty, but of a voluntary and 
instinctive brotherhood. War is not in 
itself an evil, although the causes of 
war are evil. And the causes of war 
are to be found in the mind of every in- 
dividual trained in the false ethics of 
personal and predatory advantage. 

It is a part of our inherent materialism 
that we believe ourselves to he helpless 
in the absence of intellectual power, of 
a knowledge of facts, or of eloquence. 
What great things we could do if only 
there were some one to lead us, to bear 
the brunt of discussion and opposition. 
And yet there is actually no other essen- 
tial than sincerity. This is the universal 
solvent, the force that attracts and com- 
pels, the contagion that no open mind 
can resist. The whole of the thev- 
sophical philosophy is a revelation of 
power that needs none of these externali- 
ties for its display. But the lesson has 
been so ill-learned that we are content to 
sit in isolation and impotence, and to ex- 
plain that isolation and impotence by the 
follies of others whom we acelaimed as 
leaders and whom we followed into a 
morass, ‘The folly of the leaders was 
certainly great, but the folly of those 
whom they Ted was far greater. That 
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there should be ambition was inevitable. 
It is as old as the human race. Ly it the 
angels fell. But ambition would be help- 
less without credulity. 

It is already evident that isolated The- 
osophists throughout the world are be- 
ginning to bestir themselves and to seek 
for some direction in which there efforts 
may be fruitful. Already there has gone 
out a strong and fierce challenge to the 
orthodoxies of religion and of science, a 
bitter reproach for the miseries into 
which false thinking has led the world. 
Already we see a revulsion from the com- 
placences and self-satisfactions of a ma- 
terialistic “progress” which has proved it- 
self to be no more than a thin veil be- 
tween humanity and tragedy, a veil blown 
into shreds by the first gust of national 
passion. But there must be constructive 
work as well as destructive, and there 
are few enough to do it. It is a time for 
concentration of effort, and there should 
not be a single Theosophist throughout 
the world who will hesitate to become 
his own leader and to set in motion all 
the forces with which his philosophy 
has made him familiar. 

— ny 


DAWN. 
There is a Watcher on the walls of Time 
Who waits the coming of day; 
From headland to blown headland spreads the 
flame 
And Troy is far away; 
Ilelen has led her maidens to the tower, 
Leda's sons are clay; 
Hector's body lies a broken flower,— 
The Watcher waits alway! 


When shall it dawn, the day of perfect peace, 
The King come home to rest? 
The Watcher waits, the dawn is far away, 
Hector is slain, and Helen's lovely breast 
Flowers with the May; 
Paris lies low, Achilles can not stay.— 
From headland to blown headland leaps the 
flame : 
The Watcher waits alway! 
—Willard Wattivs. 
—eo 


Thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest 
Him by. -—Gocthe. 
—— 
Pilgrimage to the place of the wise is to 
find escape from the flame of separation.— 


Jelalwd Din. 


God can as little do without us as we with- 
out Him.—Echkhurt, 
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THE PATH TO POWER. 


The path to power is that trod by all be- 
ings. It is the great force that guides all 
evolution and cxpresses itself in what we call 
Each being constantly Qe- 
sires more power, and according to the way 


evolutionary law. 


in which he progresses an:l uses his powers 
comes the facility for more. There is a con- 
tinued increase in the power or faculty to pro- 
ceed in the direction taken. 

Man is always desirous of increasing his 
This desire pro- 
Power as such is limit- 


power in certain directions. 
ceeds from within. 
less, and there is no being to whom an in 
crease of power is denied. But there is a 
lack of the faculty to express it All nature 
lies before us and we are at liberty to grasp 
all power imaginahle. No limit whatever can 
be set to our divine possibilities in this re- 
spect. It is a question of the capacity of the 
instrument that has so far been constructed. 

Power is constantly being used by us. 
There is an individual, national, racial, and 
universal direction given to all powers. We 
are intimately related to every other being. 
We are bound by the disabilities and aided 
hy the abilities of the race. There is there- 
fore something very potent in the idea of an 
universal brotherhood. Each individual in 
his following of the path to power has helped 
to produce present conditions, All action and 
reaction is in obedience to the operations of 
Jaw. Lach self-conscious being is absolutely 
responsible for his thoughts, words, and deeds, 
An understanding of this law is the very first 
steps in taking the right direction on the path 
to power. 

There is power in will, Will is the energy 
of thought, of consciousness, in action. The 
extent of will force is in accordance with the 
determination put into the thought. 

This power of will, and all other powers, 
can never be exercised to their full capacity 
until we understand our true nature. The 
path to power implies the path to knowledge, 
Knowledge is power. All that ails humanity 
is ignorance and wrong use of and 
these bring about pain and sorrow, Occultis:n 
shows that man is neither mind nor body, that 
these are merely aspects of the true man. 
We 


this solar system was, 


power, 


existed as self-conscious beings before 
The spirit of man is 


This idea we 


not touched by change. must 
realize in its full significance if we are to 
grow in power. This spirit is the same in 


all: the difference is only in the instruments 
which it manifests. 
Mind is the sliver of the Real’ he- 


through 
"The 


cause jt is composed of ideas that reveal only 
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a partial view of life. When the mind recog- 
nizes the unity of life the path to power he- 
comes possible. We each stand alone; each 
in his inner nature is the Perceiver; all the 
There is but one Spirit 
showing itself to us in innumerable expres- 
sions of consciousness. When this fact of 
life is grasped in its full significance we see 
that there is no separateness at all. This is 
the true basis for brotherhood. As we use 
our instruments in service to our fellow-men 
the doors of our inner nature begin to open 
and the strength and power of the Self within 
begin to dawn upon us. Then we grow and 
expand to the Universal. To succeed in this 
undertaking we should train ourselves to uni- 
versal habits of thought. 

Action is in regular periods. 


rest are objects seen. 


Successive 
earth lives follow each other as the successive 
days of a single life. This law of cycles can 
be used to advantage in treading the path to 
power. We have organs of perception on all 
the planes of consciousness and differentia- 
tions of matter through which we have passed 
in our descent from Spirit into Matter. Our 
present bodies must he brought in harmony 
with that perfection which our inner facul- 
ties have attained, The path to power means 
a realization of each and every state through 
which we have passed. The cycles of time 
will help us to realize this. When the body 
sleeps the real man is awake. At night we 
enter into a state of consciousness in which 
all our powers are known. If we could train 
eur brains in the waking state to respond to 
the idea of our true spiritual nature we 
should acquire a knowledge of past wisdom 
and experience. All power is in reality ours. 
It awaits expression, and we must express it 


individually. POR 


In this stone there lieth hidden, whatsoever 
God and the Eternity, also heaven, the stars 
and elements contain and are able to do. 
There never was from eternity anything bet- 
ter or more precious than this, and it is 
offered by God and bestowed upon man: every 
ene may have it. . . it is in simple form, 
and hath the power of the whole Deity in it. 


—Rociimen, ö 


Grent souls ever at rest in the Self, all light. 
and standing at the height of development. 
are always as firm as Mount Meru, though 
appearing as fickle without as a tip of a 
feather.—) ogavasishtha. 

—eo 
Our lyon wanting maturitie 
ls called greene for his unripeness irust me : 
And yet full quickly he can run. 
And soon can overtake the Sun. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Professor Garrett P. Serviss, writing in the 
San Francisco Call of May 19, suggests the 
study of American archeology as an occupa- 
America, he says, 
was once the home of a people now vanished, 


tion for leisure moments, 


hut whose footmarks are visible everywhere. 
Not us who 
people were or how they constructed the 
mighty monuments that prove their knowledge 
and their skill. On the Ohio River there is 
a pyramidal mound, 900 feet in citcumfer- 


even tradition can tell these 


ence and 70 feet in height, similar to the 
great pyramids of Egypt. In Ohio 
there are more than 11,000 prehistoric struc- 
tures of stone and earth. Some of them must 
have been fortifications, and they were strong 
enough to resist time itself. These ancient 
people worked the copper mines of Lake Su- 
perior, and some 50,000 of their tools have 
Wherever we look we find proof 


alone 


heen found. 
that America is not a “new country,” but a 
most ancient one. and that tide after tile of 
population must have passed over it before 
it became the home of the present race, 

The advice of Professor Serviss is good 
advice. There is no stuly more fascinating 
than that of American archzology. But these 
monuments of which he speaks have been 
visibly before our eyes for generations. How 
comes it that we have never thought about 
them before, that we have never studied them 
and drawn from them their inevitable lessons 
as to the antiquity of the human race. The 
explanation is simple. Theology told us that 
humanity is only 5000 years old, and theology 
has always had the power to blind our eyes 
even to the most aggressive of facts. We 
were unable to see these prehistoric monu- 
ments hecause they were a denial of “re- 
sealed religion.” And there are still other 
things, equally visible, to which our cyes are 
blind because they run counter to prevailing 
opinion. 

But archeology is not a study that can he 
cut up into water-tight compartments. We 
can not understand American archiwology 
without some knowledge of world archwology. 
Professor Serviss tells us, for example, of the 
“serpent mound” in Ohio, a mighty structure 
several hundred feet long and of serpentine 
form. Evidently these early builders wor- 
shine] the serpent or at least regarded it as 
a sacral emblem, Rut there are innumerable 
serpent mounds scattered throughout the 
world, and from other sources we learn that 
the serpent was a symbol of Divine Wisdom 
and of the Adepts who possessed it. Was 
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there then some common worship or faith that 
united the prehistoric people of America with 
those of India, of China, and of Africa? Can 
we interpret the symbol! language of ancient 
America by the papyri of Egypt, the palm 
books of India, the literature of China? 

Wherever we look throughout the world w. 
find these relics of ancient civilizations of 
which hardly a myth remains. There are 
mighty cities in South Africa, in the Gohi 
Desert, buried in Indian jungles, in Mexico, 
Peru, Crete, and in Polynesia. There is the 
perpetual riddle of the Easter Island statues 
and of a common symbolism that speaks of 
the tntercommunication of people and of 
lands now separated by oceans. What we 
need is not a study of American archxology, 
but rather some synthetic research into all 
archeology, so that we may get some ade- 
quite realization of races that are so infinitely 
old that nothing but the colossal rocks can 
tell their story. 

That research will one day be undertaken 
and it will prove the deathblaw to the scien- 
tific and religious pettinesses that now shiver 
with apprehension lest humanity shall prove 
to be greater than it seems and its heritage 
vaster than they have dreamed. It will con- 
firm the theosophical narratives of Atlantis 
and Lemuria. of the successive cataclysms that 
have overwhelmed the world with fire and 
flood, ploughing up the soil that it may prove 
fruitful of new civilizations and new peoples, 
who in their turn shall see the serpent of Di- 
vine Wisdom and who shall succeed in the 
great quest where their progenitors failed. 
And perhaps the day will come when hu- 
manity of all ages and times will be seen to 
be a unit making its cyclic appearance on the 
world stage in order that through blood and 
tears it may learn of tts goal and the path 


thereto, ——— 


The smattering I have of the Philosopher's 
Stone (which is something more than the per- 
fect exaltation of gold) hath taught me a 
great deal of Divinity, and instructed my be- 
lief how that immortal spirit and incorrupt- 
ible substance of my soul may lie obscure, 
and sleep awhile within this house of flesh.— 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

—_—_——— 

Identification with ignorance resulting in 
obscuration of the light of Self, disappears 
with the rise of Spirituality. —Panchadasi, 

Ma 

The heart of the fool is in his tongue, the 
tongue of the wise is in his heart.—Turkish 
proverb. 
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THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 
(Xenophon's Cyropædia.) 

Nay, by our father’s gods, I implore you, 
my sons, honor one another, if you care at 
all to give me pleasure, For assuredly this 
one thing, so it seems to me, you do not know 
clearly, that I shall have no further being 
when I have finished this earthly life; for 
not even in this life have you seen my soul, 
but you have detected its existence by what 
it accomplished. Have you never yet ob- 
served what terror the souls of those who 
have been foully dealt with strike into the 
hearts of those who have shed their blood, 
and what avenging deities they send upon the 
track of the wicked? And do you think that 
the honors paid to the dead would continue, 
if their souls had no part in any of them? I 
am sure I do not; nor yet, my sons, have I 
ever convinced myself of this—that only as 
long as it is contained in a mortal body is 
the soul alive, but when it has been freed 
from it, is dead; for I see that it is the soul 
that endues mortal bodies with life, as long as 
it is in them. Neither have I been able to 
convince myself of this—that the soul will 
want intelligence just when it is separated 
from this unintelligent body; but when the 
spirit is set free, pure and untrammeled by 
matter, then it is likely to be most intelligent, 
And when man is resolved into his primal ele- 
ments it is‘clear that every part returns to 
kindred matter, except the soul; that alone 
can not be seen, either when present or when 
departing. 

Consider again that there is nothing in the 
world more nearly akin to death than is sleep; 
and the soul of man at just such times is 
revealed in its most divine aspect and at such 
times, too, it looks forward into the future; 
for then, it seems, it is most untrammeled by 
the bonds of the flesh. 

Now if this is true, as I think it is, and if 
the soul does leave the body, then do what I 
request of you and show reverence for my 
soul. But if it is not so, and if the soul re 
mains in the hody and dies with it. then at 
least fear the gods, eternal, all-seeing, om- 
nipotent. who keep this ordered universe to- 
gether, unimpaired, agcless, unerring, inde- 
seribable in its beauty and its grandeur; and 
never allow yourselves to do or purpose any- 
thing wicked or unholy. 

EEA S 

Fach particle of existing matter must be a 

record of all that has happened.=-Jevons and 


Babbage. —— 


Self, unlike every 
ivekachudemani. 


l am the self etulsent 


possible name or form. =t 
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THE ADEPTS. 
C. von Eckhartshausen, writing in 1790, has 
the following to say about Adepts: 


“These sages, whose number is small, are 
children of light, and are opposed to dark- 
They dislike mystification and secrecy ; 
they are open and frank, having nothing to do 
with secret societies and with external cerc- 
monies. They possess a spiritual temple, in 
which God is presiding. 

“They live in various parts of the earth, 
and do not meddle with politics; their busi- 
ness is to do as much good to humanity as 
is in their power, and to drink wisdom from 
the eternal fountain of truth. Their number 
is small. Some live in Europe, others in 
Africa, but they are bound together by the 
harmony of their souls, and they are there- 
fore as one. They are joined together, al- 
though they may be thousands of miles apart 
from each other. They understand each other, 
although they speak in different tongues, be- 
cause the language of the sages is spiritual 
perception. 

“No evil-disposed person could possibly live 
among them, because he would he recognized 
immediately, for he would be incapable ot 
being illuminated by wisdom, and as a mirror 
covered with mire can not reflect the light, 
likewise such a soul can not reflect the truth. 
But the more the soul of man grows per 
fect, the nearer does it approach to God, and 
the more will its understanding grow and its 
love be exalted. Thus may man enter inte 
sanctification; he may communicate with per- 
fect beings in the spiritual kingdom, and he 
instructed and guided by them. He will be 
a true child of God. All Nature will be sub- 
ject to him, because he will be an instru- 
ment to carry out the will of the Creator of 
Nature. He knows the future, the thought» 
and the instincts of men, because the mys- 
teries of eternity are open before him. 

“But the plans of the worldly-wise wiil 
come to naught. That which took the fol 
lowers of false science centuries ta accom- 
plish will he wiped out by a single stroke o! 
the finger of God, and a nobler generation will 
come, which will worship God in spirit ami 
in truth.” 


ness. 
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When all the desires infesting the heart art 
entirely given up the mortal becomes immer 
tal and lives in Spirit even here. The slouzi 
cast otf by the serpent lies dead and fiteles» 
on the ant-hill; so even lies this body; ani 
the mortal who is thus disembodied. while 
yet here, becomes immortal, all life, all Spirt. 
all light.—Irhadaranyahopanishad, 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

Outside of metaphysics, no Occult philoso- 
phy, no Esotericism, is possible. It is like 
trying to explain the aspirations and affec- 
tions, love and hatred, the most private and 
sacred workings in the soul and mind of a 
living man, by an anatomical description of 
the thorax and brain of his dead body.-—I"ol. 
I, p- 193. 


Starting upon the long journey immaculate, 


descending more and more into sinful matter, ` 


and having connected himself with every 
atom in manifested Space—the Pilgrim, hav- 
ing struggled through, and suffered in, every 
form of Life and Being, is only at the bottom 
of the valley of matter, and half through his 
cycle, when he has identified himsclf with 
collective Humanity. This, he has made in 
his own image.—lol. 1. p. 288. 


Letters as well as numbers were all mystic, 
whether in combination, or taken separately. 
The most sacred of all is the letter M. It 
is both feminine and masculine, or androgyne, 
and is made to symbolize Water in its origin, 
the Great Deep.—tI ol. 1, p. 412. 


Each week has a distinct occult character 
in the lunar month; each day of the twenty- 
eight has its special characteristics; for cach 
of the twelve constellations, whether sepa- 
rately or in combination with other signs, has 
an Occult influence either for good or for 
evil.—lol. I, f. 440. 


Those Physicists who hold the view that 
the atomic constitution of matter is consistent 
with its penetrability, need not go far out of 
their way to be able to account for the grenat- 
est phenomena of Occultism, now so derided 
by Physical Scientists and Materialists.- -l ‘ol, 
I. p. 530. 


Fohat is transformed into that force which 
brings together the elemental atoms and makes 
them aggregate and combine.—l'ol. /, p. 135. 


Fohat. running along the seven principles 
of Akasha, acts upon manifested Substance, 
er the One Element . and, by dif- 
ierentiating it into various centres of energy, 
sects in motion the law of Cosmic Evolution. 
which, in obedience to the Ideation of the 
Universal Mind, brings into existence all the 
various states of being in the manifested Solar 
System.—I"ol. I. p. 135. 


We produce Causes. and these awaken the 
corresponding powers in the Sidereal World, 
which are magnetically and irresistibly at- 
tracted to—and react upon—-those whe pro- 
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duce such causes; whether suca persons are 
practically the evil-doers, or simply “thinkers * 
who brood mischief. For thought is matter, 
we are taught by Modern Science; and “every 
particle of the existing matter must be a 
register of all that has happened,” as Messrs. 
Jevons and Babbage in their Principics of 
Sctence tell the profane. Modern Science is 
every day drawn more into the maelstrom of 
Occultism: unconsciously, no doubt, still very 
sensibly.—I ol, 1. p. 149. 


Every thought, in additicn to its physical 
accompaniment (brain-change) exhibits an 
objective—though to us supersensuously ob- 
jective—aspect on the astral plane.—l!'ol. 1, p. 


149. ° 


He whose initiation is recent, and who has 
been the spectator of many glories in the 
other world, is amazed when he sees any one 
having a godlike face or form, which is the 
expression of Divine Beauty; and at first a 
shudder runs through him, and again the old 
awe steals over him.—Pluto. 
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ANOTHER LETTER. 


Epitor U. L. T.—Sir: 1 am en- 
couraged by the editorial in your last 
issue to offer some comments on the pres- 
ent status of theosophical work through- 
out the world, not at all by way of criti- 
cism, but rather for the registration of a 
point of view that may not be without its 
pertinence. There are, as you say, thou- 
sands of Theosophists who are now, so to 
speak, in a state of suspended animation, 
and for no better reason than a ditssatis- 
faction with the work of others. They 
were eager to be led in spite of all warn- 
ings, and they are now resentful because 
they were misled. 

Of course there will be a revival. We 
need haye no doubt about that. Tides 
ebb and flow, and the pendulum that 
moves at all must swing both ways. The 
time is now close at hand when theo- 
sophical activities will be widely re- 
sumed upon their original lines, and 
when many able thinkers will take their 
old places and attract others equally able 
to their side. 

T say advisedly that theosophical activ- 
ities will he resumed upon their old lines, 
and perhaps it would be well for all of 
us if we were sometimes to adjust our 
compasses by a reference to first prin- 
ciples. And there are first principles of 
methods as well as of the philosophy it- 
self, and a reference to the carly pages 
of Lucifer and the Path will show us 
what those first principles were, T have 
heard it said that the whole duty of the 
“Pheosophist is to present the theasaphical 
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philosophy and to leave it for acceptance 
and rejection. Now this may be true 
enough, and at the same time there may 
he a right and a wrong way of presenta- 
tion, or rather let me say a good way and 
a better way. The military commander 
who conccived his whole duty to consist 
of an adhesion to the drill book and to 
the theoretical principles of war would 
inevitably fail and be recalled, and de- 
servedly so. He is sent into the field to 
win, and his only alternatives are victory 
or defeat. He is expected to do some 
definite thing, and he will either do this 
thing or he will not do it. It will not 
avail him to point to line and letter of his 
manual of vactics, His military educa- 
tion was given to him as the best pos- 
sible equipment for the fight, but it was 
not intended to take the plece ef common 
sense or of an observation of the inecal- 
culable movements of his enemy. It was 
intended to make him efficient, not stupid. 
And the theosophical philosophy was in- 
tended similarly as an equipment, as an 
instrument, for the performance of some 
definite thing, and not merely to be bran- 
dished and displayed. 

Now when theosophical work shall re- 
sume its old strength, as it is about to do 
under the impetus of reinforcements, we 
shall find that it will hecome aggressive. 
and the sooner this happens the better. 
It will not allow judgment to go by de- 
fault in favor of the score of false and 
foolish philosophies that now beguile the 
ears of the world. Let us imagine for 
ourselves what H. P. Blavatsky would 
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have had to say in Lucifer, what Mr. 
Judge would have had to say in the 
Path, about the new heredity, about eu- 
genism, Bergsonism, the absurdities of 
modern psychology, the cancerous growth 
of “psychic research,” the babel of theo- 
rics about the dream states, mental 
science, ct hoc genus omne. Remember 
what she did say to the beginnings of 
some of these things, what she encour- 
aged others to say, and applauded them 
for saying. Recall her tremendous as- 
saults upon Grant Allen, upon vivisec- 
tion, upon mesmerism, upon “occult” im- 
posters. But where now are the Theoso- 
phists who ought to be in the lists against 
these monstrosities? Either they are do- 
ing nothing at all, or they are solemnly 
enunciating metaphysical platitudes in 
lodge rooms, and saying the things that 
do not matter to the elect and the long- 
haired. There is hardly a newspaper in 
the world, or a magazine, without its 
constant references to a psychology in- 
vented by quackery for the edification of 
credulity. Bergson, Holt, and a dozen 
others are allowed to pilfer the theo- 
sophical treasury and solemnly to display 
their plunder as their own, and not a 
single theosophical voice is raised any- 
where in protest. Of what value is it to 
possess a philosophy unless it can be 
demonstrated as effective? Of what use 
is a medicine unless it can be proved to 
cure? How comes it that Theosophists 
all over the world are silent while their 
thunders are stolen before their eyes, 
while quackeries grow great and strong 
for lack of an indication that there is a 
better way? How many thousands of 
well-intentioned people are there who lis- 
ten, for example, to the Bergsonian phi- 
losophy and believe it to be a voice from 
Olympus, and who have never been told 
that it is merely adulterated Theosophy ? 
How many people read Mr. Henry Holt 
who would be glad to be told of his debt 
to Theosophy, a debt strangely unac- 
knowledged by himself. When H. P. 
Blavatsky was alive there would have 
been a hundred champions quick to de- 
fend Theosophy in the public press and 
in their own magazines. Where are they 
now? Have they lost their tongues? Or 
their pens? Or are they asleep and un- 
willing to be disturbed? Or are they on 
some astral journey? Or are they merely 
indifferent ? 

The work of the existing groups must, 
of course, be dane and new groups must 
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be formed. The responsible ones are 
struggling against great odds in spite oí 
magnificent support and encouragement. 
But there are numerous Theosophists all 
over the world who are mentally and 
educationally equipped for an aggressive 
work in the public press and who can ad- 
vance the theosophical philosophy in a 
hundred ways by pen and voice. The 
press of the world is open to them. It 
was never more open. There is an ex- 
traordinary spirit of inquiry abroad in 
the world, an open forum from which no 
reasonable voice is excluded. Merely to 
assert the theosophical principles is not 
enough. We must do as Mme. Blavat- 
sky did. We must show the results of its 
application to the concrete and definite 
problems that now await solution, we 
must show that it can and will solve 
those problems. Theosophy must partici- 
pate in the thinking of the day, and it 
must do so through those of its adherents 
who are fitted for that particular task. 
An Or F. T. $. 

[The U. L. T. welcomes this communi- 
cation, not because it necessarily accords 
wholly with its own views, but as the 
presentation of a point of view that is 
both relevant and important. Certainly 
the intellectual side of Theosophy ought 
not to be neglected. It furnishes in sur- 
prising abundance the material by which 
we may “participate in the thinking oi 
the day,” as our correspondent says, and 
we may therefore hope that the many 
Theosophists who are now doing nothing 
that is particularly worth doing will he 
encouraged to use that material in somre 
definitely visible and audible way. in the 
public press and = otherwise.—Ep, U. 
I. T.} — 

1] know not whether there be, as is alleged. 
in the upper region of our atmosphere, a per- 
manent westerly current which carries with 
it all atoms which rise to that height, but i 
see that when souls reach a certain clearness 
of perception they accept a knowledge ard 
motive above selfishness. A breath of will 
blows eternally through the universe of souls 
in the direction of the Right and Necessary. 
It is the air which all intellects inhale and 
exhale, and it is the wind which blows the 
worlds into order and orbit.—Emerson. 

—eo 

With an eye made quiet by the power 

Qf Harmony and the deep power of joy 

We see into the life of things. 

—Hordsworth, 


Us LL. E 


JEWISH MYSTICISM. 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead, general editor of the 
Quest Series now in course of issue by the 
Macmillan Company, writes a short preface 
to “Jewish Mysticism,” by Dr. J. Abelson. 
Studies in Christian mysticism are, he says, 
numerous enough, but their authors seem to 
have little or nothing to say of Jewish mysti- 
cism. The lack is due to the absence of any 
adequate introduction to the subject, and this 
introduction in the form of a general sum- 
mary has now been supplied from the pen of 
Dr. Abelson. There is, however, no need for 
the apology with which the learned author 
prefaces his little volume. Jt would obviously 
be impossible to do more than give to his 
subject a tentative and fragmentary presenta- 
tion, but it has been done so well that the 
student will certainly be encouraged to under- 
take inquiry on his own account and to delve 
deeper into a mine that is evidently so rich. 

The mystic, says the author, has the “im- 
mediate vision," and yet we find, curiously 
enough, that all forms of mysticism are allied 
with some particular form of exoteric re- 
ligion. Evidently the mystics do not rely 
wholly upon the inner light, but they also im- 
bibe something from the traditional faith of 
their country or people. Thus Christian mys- 
ticism has characteristics that are sui generis, 
So has Mohammedan mysticism, and Hindu 
mysticism, and Jewish mysticism. The tem: 
perament of all is very much the same, but 
each one is distinctively stamped by the domi- 
nant religion of the day and place. 

Mysticism, says the author, came as a wei- 
come check to the undue intellectuality that 
would otherwise have fossilized and de- 
teriorated the Jewish faith. It showed that 
Judaism was a religion of the feelings as well 
as of the intellect. The eternal quest of the 
Jew was not to be right with Aristotle, but 
to be right with God. The ideal life of the 
Jew must be a life of inward attachment to a 
Divine Life which is immanent everywhere. 

Dr. Abelson’s book is well worthy of care- 
ful study. It is not only a history of Jewish 
mysticism, but a rapid summary of its prin- 
cipal teachings, and some of these are so stig- 
gestive as to arrest the attention with more 
than ordinary force. We «are told, for ex- 
ample, of a teaching of the Zohar in regard 
to the emanation of a preéxistent type or form 
of body which in the case of each one unites 
the soul with the body. It is, says the au 
thor, one of the strangest pieces of Zoharic 
psychology extant, and the object is probably 
that of accounting, on one and the same 
ground, for the varying physical and psy- 
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chical characteristics imbedded in each of us 
from birth. The passage runs as follows: 


At the moment when the earthly union 
(i. €.. marriage) takes place, the Holy One 
(blessed be He) sends to earth a form 
(or image) resembling a man, and bear- 
ing upon itself the divine seal, This image 
is present at the moment just mentioned, 
and if the eye could see what goes on then, 
it would detect above the heads (of man 
and wife) an image like a human face, and 
this image is the model after which we 
are fashioned... . It is this image 
which receives us first on our arrival into 
this world. It grows in us as we grow, and 
leaves us when we leave the world. This 
image is from above. When the souls are 
about to quit their heavenly abode each 
soul appears before the Holy One (blessed 
be He) clothed with an exalted pattern 
(or image or form) on which are engraven 
the features which it will bear here be- 
low, 


The Zohar, says the author, must neces- 
sarily give countenance to some theory of the 
transmigration of souls or reincarnation. If 
Neshamah can not reach the Oversoul until it 
has been purified it stands to reason that its 
sojourn within one body must be insufficient 
for this process. Indeed the Zohar is ex- 
plicit on the point, as is shown hy the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

All souls must undergo transmigration ; 
and men do not understand the ways ot 
the Holy One (blessed be He). They 
know not that they are brought before the 
tribunal both before they enter this world 
and after they leave it. They know not 
the many transinigrations and hidden trials 
which they have to undergo, nor do they 
know the number of souls and spirits 
(Ruach and Nefesh) which enter into the 
world, and which do not return to the 
Palace of the Heavenly King. Men do not 
know how the souls revolve like a stone 
which is thrown from a sling. But the 
time is drawing nigh when these hidden 
things will be revealed. 


To the minds of the Kabbalists, says the 
author, transmigration is a necessity both theo- 
logically and morally. Tt is a vindication of 
a divine justice to mankind. It settles the 
harassing question which all ages have pro- 
pounded: Why does God permit the wicked 
to flourish as the green hay tree. whereas the 
righteous man is allowed to reap nothing but 
sorrow and failure? And the only way of 
reconciling the dismal fact of child suffering 
with the belief in a good God is by saying 


We; Zany. Be 


None but those who see Him in themselves 
find eternal peace.—Authopanishad. 


Identification with ignorance resulting in 
obscuration of the light of Self disappears 
with the rise of spirituality.—Panchadasi. 


What one does, and what he thinks, tha: he 
becomes.—BPrhadararanyakopanishad, 


He who sets himself not at liberty by cut- 
ting the tight bond—his mind with his mind—- 
can never be freed by any one else.—- ogu- 
vastshtha. 


Identification with being leads to being: 
identification with emptiness leads to empti- 
ness; and identification with the all leads to 
supreme Alliness. Study to attain this cor- 
dition of the Allness.—Apurokshanubhuti. 


Use for bow the word of glory Aum, fix 
the arrow, thy personal self, on the string: 
and being all attention take such unerring 
aim as will fix the arrow in the target—the 
One Selt.—Mundukopanishad. 


Time must elapse between sowing and har- 
vest. Nay, even the growth of such wild 
grass as the holy Kusa and the like. Reflec- 
tion upon the Self ripens into realization by 
degrees and in the course of time.—Panda- 
chasi. 


There is no condition higher than that 
silence which comes from the abandonment 
of all latent desire.—Yogavasishtha, 

a 


VIVESECTION. 
(From the San Francisco Examiner.) 


The hill providing that Humane Society of- 
ficers may witness any vivisection operation 
and forbidding vivisection experiments in pub- 
lic and private schools below a certain grade 
has not yet heen signed by the guvernor. 

The Examiner earnestly hopes that nothing 
will induce the governor to defeat the will 
of the people, expressed by their representa- 
tives. 

To be sure, the bill is far from being what 
an anti-vivisection law should be, but it is 
much better than no law at all. 

There was a time when something was to 
be learned by vivisection—and that excuse is 
put forth in paliation of the pain and agony 
then inflicted upon helpless creatures. But 
even that excuse has vanished. The living 
body has now no secrets to yield to the tor- 
turer. 

The cruelties now inflicted upon dumb ani- 
mals are inflicted simply to gratify curiosity, 
to demonstrate physical facts which are al- 
ready well known, to that tortured 
muscles and nerves will repeat the contrac- 
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tions and relaxations which the onlookers 
know they will repeat. 

The poor dumb creatures are not subjected 
to these awful tortures in the hope of learn- 
ing anything new, but solely for the inde- 
fensible purpose of exhibiting over and over 
again perfectly well-known physical phe- 
nomena, 

There is not one single physical fact which 
is taught by the cruel practice of vivisection 
that can not be as well taught by dissection of 
the dead animal and by intelligent verbal ex- 
planation of the processes of the living body. 

The experiments made before students are 
not experiments made to acquire new knowl- 
edge. They are experiments made to demon- 
strate known truths. 

So that this cruelty has not even the excuse 
of adding to the sum of useful scientific 
knowledge. 

The Examiner has always strongly pro- 
tested against this practice—so abhorrent to 
all those feelings of compassion for the suf- 
ferings of weak and helpless creatures which 
are the distinguishing mark of a good man 
and a good woman. 

And we know that we speak for the good 
men and the good women of California when 
we say that the representatives of the people 
dil well to pass this law, and that they voiced 
the sentiments and the will of the great ma- 
jority of the citizens of this commonwealth. 

That sentiment should be respected by all 
their public servants. That expressed will 
should be obeyed hy the executive as well as 
by the legislature. 

It is the constant affirmation of the present 
state executive that the will of the people is 
always paramount—that it should always be 
obeyed whether that will seems to be right 
or wrong, since the people themselves are the 
sole lawful judges of what legislation they 
desire. 

Well, then, this vivisection law should be 
put in force, for there can be no question 
at all that it has the emphatic approval of 
nine-tenths of the people of this state, 

——— 
WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

While the evolution of the Fourth Race led 
the latter down to the very bottom of ma- 
teriality in its physical development, the pres- 
ent Race is on its ascending arc.—I’ol. H. 
P. 408. 


The Law of Retardation—operative alike 
in the case of human races, animal species, 
cte, when a higher type has once been 
eyolyed—still preserves hermaphroditism as 
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the reproductive method of the majority of 
plants and many lower animals.—Vol, II, p. 
182, 


Mystic intuitionally see in the serpent of 
Genests an animal emblem and a high spiritual 
essence: a cosmic force, superintelligent, a 
“great fallen light,” a spirit, sidereal, aerial, 
and tellurian at the same time, “whose in- 
fluence circumnambulates the globe” (qui cir- 
cumnambulat terram), as De Mirville, a Chris- 
tian fanatic of the dead letter, has it, and 
which only “manifested itself under the 
physical emblem which agreed the better with 
its moral and intellectual coi/s'"—i. e., under 
the ophidian form.—I’ol. II, p. 218, 


As there is no smoke without fire, so a tra- 
dition must be based on some approximate 
truth.—Vol, II, p. 234. 


Occultism teaches that (a) the life atoms 
of our (Prana) Life-Principle, are never en- 
tirely lost when a man dies. That the atoms 
best impregnated with the Life-Principle, an 
independent, eternal, conscious factor, are 
partially transmitted from father to son by 
heredity, and are partially drawn once more 
together and become the animating principle 
of the new body in every new incarnation of 
the Monads. Because (b) as the Individual 
Soul is ever the same, so are the atoms of 
the lower principles . . . drawn as they are 
by affinity and Karmic law always to the same 
individuality in a series of various bodies.— 
Vol. II, p. 709. 


Now the Occultists, who trace every atom 
in the Universe, whether an aggregate or 
single, to One Unity, the Universal Life; whe 
do not recognize that anything in Nature can 
be inorganic; who know of no such thing as 
dead Matter—the Occultists are consistent 
with their doctrine of Spirit and Soul when 
speaking of memory in every atom, of will 
and sensation.—lol. I, p. 710. 


The Doctrine teaches that the only differ- 
ence between animate and inanimate objects 
on Earth, between an animal and a human 
frame, is that in some the various “Fires” are 
latent, and in others they are active.---l’ol. //, 
P. 279. 


A seer can commune with Beings of a 
higher plane than the Earth, without quitting 
his arm-chair.—I ol, II. p. 294. 

pat ae 
May sleep never close your eyes 
Refore you have asked: 
What have 1 
done ? 


omitted to do—what have [ 
If itis evil, avoid it: if it is good, persevere. 


Pythageras. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Our respect for the vision as well as for 
the character of the late John Burroughs is 
largely enhanced by his little volume, The 
Breath of Life, that has just been issued by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. The courage 
with which he faced the facts of nature, the 
energy and independence of his thought, 
brought him within measurable distance of the 
theosophic position, a result almost inevitably 
attendant on a freedom from scientific and 
religious preconceptions joined with a strong 
and intelligent desire to interpret life in its 
myriad phenomena. The problem set by John 
Burroughs for his own solution was not so 
much the fact that nature moves as that it 
moves in an orderly way and that it seems 
to move forward toward a goal, and so in 
his opening pages we find a sort of summary 
of evolutionary processes enviable alike for 
its lucidity and strength. He says: 


Life lifts inert matter up into a thou- 
sand yaried and beautiful forms and holds 
it there for a season—holds it against 
gravity and chemical affinity, though you 
may say, if you please, not without their 
aid—and then in due course lets go of it, 
or abandons it, and lets it fall back into 
the great sea of the inorganic. Its con- 
stant tendency is to fall back; indeed in 
animal life it does fall back every mo- 
ment; it rises on the one hand, serves its 
purpose in life, and falls back on the other. 
In going through the cycle of life the min- 
eral elements experience some change that 
chemical analysis does not disclosc—they 
are the more readily absorbed again by 
life. It is as if the elements had profited 
in some way under the tutelage of life. 
Their experience has been a unique and 
exceptional one. Only a small fraction of 
the sum total of the inert matter of the 
globe can have this experience. It must 
first go through the vegetable cycle before 
it can be taken up by the animal. 


In other words, Life constantly reincarnates 
itself in advancing forms of matter, such ad- 
vancing forms being themselves fashioned by 
the exigencies and necessities of Life. If Mr. 
Burroughs fails to recognize that man him- 
self is the highest expression of the Life else- 
where found in the mineral and vegetable and 
animal, the inference is none the less obvious. 
Man himself is the Life that "lifts inert mat- 
ter up into a thousand varied and beautiful 
forms,” and these forms in their highest ex 
pressions are human bodies. themselves the 
tabernacle of the Life that made them. 

Mr. Burroughs proceeds to break a spear 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor Garrett P. Serviss, dispens- 
ing a carefully diluted scientific wisdom 
for the multitude, expresses the hope 
that there will presently be some ade- 
quate study of American archeology. It 
is a hope that ought to be realized, and 
that doubtless will be realized as soon as 
we can turn our attention to the things 
that matter, But it is not only the ar- 
chology of America that should be 
studied, There ought to be some com- 
prehensive investigation of the ar- 
chology of the world, not in its relation 
to specific countries, but to ancient hu- 
manity as a whole. 

Professor Serviss himself shows the 
need for such a work, Commenting up 
on the American mound-builders, he 
says that these prehistoric peoples were 
evidently snake-worshipers, since their 
buildings are often of a serpentine form, 
But buildings of this same design are to 
be found all over the world, clear evi- 
dence either of unsuspected intercom- 
munication or of an identity of sym- 
bology that is worthy of attention. 

These primitive Americans, of course, 
were not snake-worshipers, any more 
than the ancient Fgyptians worshiped 
crocodiles. The snake was a symbol of 
Divine Wisdom and of those who pos- 
sessed it, and who still possess it. while 
the crocodile, with the lower half of his 
body immersed in the slime and mud of 
the river and his upper half bathed in 
sunshine, was a symbol of man, The in- 
tellectual arrogance of the dav seems to 
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find a curious satisfaction in attributing 
to the ancients a superstition and an ig- 
norance of which they were seldom 
guilty. Let us hope that the archwolo- 
gist of the future. studying our religious 
paintings and sculptures, will not come 
to the conclusion that Christians were 
worshipers of doves and lambs. 

When the time comes for a synthetic 
study of archeology we shall find some 
strange confirmations of the Secret Doc- 
irine. The existence of the mighty 
civilizations of the past, of Atlantis and 
Lemuria, will be demonstrated beyond 
question, and it will be indeed strange if 
we do not also find evidence of a certain 
continuity of human advance, by no 
means in a direct line, but none the less 
in obedience to a evelic law which ap- 
plies as much to humanities as to the 
smallest phenomena of contemporary 
life. For example, we shall understand 
the presence in South America of 
légyptian sculpture. We shall establish 
the connection between Faster Island 
with dits cyclopean statuary and the 
ruined cities in the Polynesian archi- 
pelago. We may even penetrate the mys- 
tery of the great libraries in the sands 
of the Gobi desert, libraries deseribed by 
If. P. Blavatsky forty years ago, and 
actually witnessed by some recent trav- 
clers, Perhaps we shall solve the prob- 
lem of the mighty ruins at Zimbabwe in 
South Africa, of the prehistoric civiliza- 
tion of which we find the remains in 
Crete, of Stonehenge and the monoliths 
of northern France, and of many another 
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archeological puzzle that now threaten 
our established belief and the ortho- 
doxies of history, Archiwological work 
at the present time is extensive and im- 
portant, but it lacks relation and syn- 
thesis. Its significance is still unrecog- 
nized, 

Religious prejudices were at one time 
the chief obstacle to systematic research, 
A chronology that placed the creation of 
the world some five thousand years ago 
was naturally hostile to the silent testi- 
mony of prehistoric people who must 
have lived in an almost measureless an- 
tiquity. And svientific prejudices were 
hardly Jess stifling. The theory that hu- 
manity has steadily advanced from an 
ape-like barbarism to its present point of 
culture and intellect was rudely assailed 
by each fresh discovery of the archzolo- 
gist. and even now the most startling of 
these discoverics are met by depreciation 
wherever depreciation is possible, and by 
silence where it is not possible. Recent 
discoveries in Egypt. for example, that 
point to a pre-dynastic civilization of a 
high order constitute a rough assault on 
the favored dogma that the highest at- 
taimments of the Egyptians were but “the 
lispings of an infant humanity.” The de- 
ciphered literature of Egypt now shows 
that her people were equal and probably 
superior to ourselves in religion, ethics, 
and government, that virtue was con- 
sidered by them as the greatest of all 
human possessions, and that they must 
have cultivated a benevolence that we 
ourselves have learned to despise. Al- 
most day by day we see some added 
confirmation of the teachings of the Se- 
cret Doctrine, and the time can not be 
far off when its scheme of racial evolu- 
tion will be proved by the unassailable 
testimony that is so rapidly being dis- 
closed by the spade of the excavator. 

Nor shall we have to wait long for a 
recognition of the ethical significance of 
archwology. Every relation of law must 
have such significance. We can not sup- 
pose that there is order and intention 
everywhere in nature except in human 
life. But archvology brings human life 
itself within the charmed circle, In the 
light of archeology we shall see that ra- 
cial evolution extends backward until it 
is Jost in the mists of antiquity, and that 
here, too, is law, order, and intention, 
We shall see civilization after civiliza- 
lion, rising, culminating. and setting, 
each one playing its measured part in 
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the mighty onward sweep of humanity, 
each one like the wave of an incoming 
tide which must recede when its momen 
comes, but not until it has advanced fur- 
ther than its predecessors. We shall see 
continents lying fallow for ages while 
the inexorable processes of nature 
slowly engulf and obliterate all but the 
most enduring monuments of the peoples 
that once inhabited them. We shall see 
the new populations slowly building 
themselves upon the unsuspected graves 
of races too ancient for human memory. 
but the greatest of all perceptions will be 
that of the government by cyclic and in- 
telligent and progressive Jaw of the 
whole of a process unimaginable in its 
magnitude. But this at least we know 
already. There is today no part of the 
world without its traces of peoples so 
ancient that even myth is silent concern- 
ing them. And in many cases these 
traces are proofs of civilizations in some 
respects as advanced as our own ma- 
terially, and more advanced than our own 
ethically. Certainly it would severely 
task our mechanical skill to build the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt, while the re- 
ligions of the whole world can produce 
nothing more sublime, more lofty, than 
the “Negative Confession” of the Book 
of the Dead, 

The theosophical interest in archeol- 
ogy is, of course, an ethical one. IJntel- 
lectual knowledge without ethics is but a 
windmill without wind. Not forever 
shall we continue to enlarge our recog- 
nition of law, and with an incredible per- 
versity to exclude the fate and fortune 
of men, the thoughts of men, from the 
operations of that law. And if the ra- 
cial evolution of humanity has actually 
heen as precise as the evolution of elec- 
trons, atoms, molecules, the kingdoms of 
nature, and solar systems, if actually 
there is a destination to the universe and 
to its every part, the moral import of 
such all-inclusive law will be too obvious 
for neglect. pp 

Who then invested you with the mission te 
anneunce to the people that there is no God 
—what advantage find you in persuading mim 
that nothing but blind force presides over his 
destinies, and strikes haphazard both crime 
and virtue 7—Nopespterre. 

BSR Seen 
As soon as you awake, examine with calmness 
What remains to be done, what duties to ful 
nll. Pythagoras. 


DREAMS. 

The prevailing method of psychological in- 
well] illustrated by two recent volumes 
The method 
is well known, although we may doubt 
The first 
step is to invent, borrow, or steal some theory 
that commends itself to predilection or preju- 
dice. The second stage is to examine the 
whole field of available facts, selecting what- 
ever is consonant with the theory and reject- 
ing the remainder. In this way it is easy to 
furnish “positive proofs" of any theories 
whatsoever, even though they be mutually de- 
structive. The process has been much ad- 
mired for its convenience and the certainty of 
its results. 


quiry is 
on the 
question 
if it deserves the name of inquiry. 


subject of dreams. in 


The two volumes in question, both of them 
constructed on the plan indicated, are by 
Freud and Bergson. Jach one contradicts the 
other, each one is demonstrated by carefully 
winnowed facts, and those who would be truly 
scientific must accept them both. 

Freud tells us that dreams represent a ful- 


fillment of the unsatished desires of the 
waking state. Bergson assures us that dreams 
are the shadows of our waking thoughts, 


whether good or evil, a kind of after-glow of 
the mental activities of the day. 

So far as Freud is concerned may he 
said that nightmares—certainly form of 
dream-—-can hardly be considered as the ful- 
fillment of some unsatisfied desire. Nor can 
dreams of calamity. Nor can that quite com- 
mon dream in which we imagine ourselves to 
be without clothing in some public place. 

The Bergson theory is nearly as vulnerable, 
It does not explain the prophetic dream, nor 
what may be called the dream of inspiration, 
nor the dream in which normal capacities are 
abnormally intensified as in the case of 
Coleridge, who composed Kubla Khan while 
asleep. It does not explain any of the dreams 
of genius, where there is an accession to the 
ordinary mental powers. Mr. Henry Holt 
tells us that he has frequent and impressive 
dreams of architecture, an art of which he 
knows nothing, but that he does not dream 
along the lines of his own aptitudes and 
thoughts. But perhaps it is “unscientific” to 
Lombard a theory with incongruous facis, 

The occult theory is the only one that is 
not afraid of the facts nor of any of them. 
In the light of Occultism we see that the 
normal human waking consciousness stands 
in relation to the Universal Consciousness as a 
land-locked bay or inlet stands to the ocean, 
as the submerged hull of a ship stands tu the 
whole fabric with its upper works, sails, ma- 
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chinery, compass, and crew. The limitations 
of the normal human waking consciousness 
are self-imposed, or rather are forced upon 
it by the barriers of the senses and the con- 
sequent conviction of incapacity and con- 
striction, just as we may suppose the con- 
sciousness of the bay or of the hull of the 
ship to be limited by its environment and 
thus forgetful of its larger self. Now sleep 
means the withdrawal of consciousness from 
its sensuous prison and its temporary return 
to self-realization is the part of an Universal 
Consciousness. The bay ignores the encom- 
passing land and becomes aware of the ocean 
sweep beyond. The submerged hull recog- 
nizes that it is a creature of the air as well 
as of the water and that it is directed by 
something greater than itself. 

Dreams are our perceptions of the Uni- 
Consciousness, or rather of some of 
the stages that must be passed on the way to 
that reunion. And there many stages. 
Consciousness, withdrawing itself from the 
sense plane, will presently find itself on the 
thought plane and surrounded with the images 
and phantoms of thoughts, It will pass on- 
ward to the plane of ideation, where live de- 
sign and beauty, the content of art, 
music, and poetry, and literature, and genius. 
And it will reach the state of the All-Con- 
scious where dreams cease because form, and 
time, and difference are not. 

But the dream is not so much our con- 
sciousness of these planes as the imprint that 
it can make upon the brain. Like the desert 
traveler who must drop his burdens one by 
one, so we are compelled to surrender our 
sleep experiences as we pass downward to the 
waking state and back to the brain. For the 
brain will not record any state of conscious- 
ness with which it 
Either it will reject it entirely or it will muti- 
late it, and so produce a chaotic or meaning- 
Jess record, The brain that is devoted wholly 
tO sensuous impressions can not receive a 
record of the any more than 
the non-musical brain can register a classical 
composition, 
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are 


is wholly unfamiliar. 


non-sensuous, 


The object of the student is therefore to 
train his hrain te the reception of abnormal 
states of consciousness and he must do this 
hy consistent thinking along lines correspond. 
ing to these of the higher sleep states. He 
must aecustem his brain to receive new and 
Ingher records. 

Now it will be found that such a theory 
will explain all, and not merely some. of the 
facts of dreams. It will explain the dreams 
It 


will explain why the ordinary dream is trivial 


of inspiration and prediction and genius. 
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Consciousness in its ultimate is 
But the record 
of thai consciousness must always be meus- 


or ludicrous. 
always inclusive and sublime. 


ured hy the sensitiveness of the receiving sur- 
face. 
En 


PYTHAGORAS. 
(From Bulfinch's Mythology.) 

The teachings of Anchises to Æneas, re- 
specting the nature of a human soul were in 
conformity with the teachings of the Pytha- 
goreans, Pythagoras (born 540 years B. C.) 
was a native of the Island of Samos, but 
passed the chief portion of his life at Cro- 
tona in Italy. He is therefore sometimes 
called “the Samian,” and sometimes “the phi- 
losopher of Crotona.”” When young he 
traveled extensively, and it is said visite: 
Egypt, where he was instructed by the priests 
in all their learning, and afterwards journeyed 
to the cast, and visited the Persian and Chal- 
dean Magi, and the Brahmins of India. 

At Crotona, where he finally established 
himself, his extraordinary qualities collected 
round him a great number of disciples. The 
inhabitants were notorious for luxury and li- 
centiousness, but the good effects of his in- 
fluence were soon visible. Sobriety and tem- 
peranece succeeded. Six hundred of the in- 
habitants became his disciples and enrolled 
themselves in a society ta aid each other in 
the pursuit of wisdom, uniting their property 
in one common stock for the benefit of the 
whole. They were required to practice the 
greatest purity and = simplicity of manners. 
The first lesson they learned was silence; for 
a time they were required to be only hearers, 
“He (Pythagoras) srid so” (Ipse divit), was 
to be held by them as sufficient, without any 
proof, It was only the advanced pupils, after 
years of patient submission, who were allowed 
to ask questions and to State objections. 

Pythagoras considered numbers as the es- 
sence and principle of all things, and at- 
tributed them real and distinct cxist- 
ence; so that, in his view, they were the elv- 
ments ot which the 
How he conceived this process has 
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out universe was con- 
structed, 
never heen satisfactorily explained. He traci ' 
the various forms and phenomena of the world 

The 
“Monad” or unit he regarded as the source 
all The 
perfect. and the cause of increase 
Time 


whele þecanse it had a beginning, 


to numbers as their basis and essence. 


af numbers, mimber Tro im- 


was 
di 
was called the mimber of the 


and 
vision. 


midek. and 


emh Foar, representing the square. is in the 
highest deeree perfect; and Zen. as it con- 
unns dhe sum ef the pour prime maumbers, 
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comprehends all musical and arithmetical pro- 
portions, and denotes the system of the world. 

As the numbers proceed from the Monad, so 
he regarded the pure and simple essence of 
the Deity as the source of all the forms of 
nature. Gods, demons, and heroes are ema- 
nations of the Supreme, and there is a fourth 
emanation, the human soul. This is immortal, 
and when freed from the fetters of the body 
passes to the habitation of the dead. where it 
remains till it returns to the world, to dwel 
in same other human or animal body, and at 
last, when sufficiently purified, it returns to 


the source from which it proceeded. This 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
(metempsychosis) which was originally 


Egyptian and connected with the doctrine of 
reward and punishment of human actions, was 
the chief cause why the Pythagoreans killed 
no animals, Ovid represents Pythagoras iuel- 
dressing his disciples in these words: “Souls 
never die, hut always on quitting one abode 
pass to another. I myself can remember that 
in the time of the Trojan war I was Euphor- 
bus, the son of Panthus, and fell by the spear 
of Menalaus. Lately being in the temple of 
Juno, at Argos. I recognized my shield hung 


up there among the trophies, AIl things 
change, nothing perishes. . . . As wax is 
stamped with certain figures, then melted. 


then stamped anew with others, yet is always 
the same wax, so the soul, being always the 
same, yet wears, at different times, ditferent 
forms. ‘Therefore, if the love of kindred is 
not extinct in your bosoms, forbear, 
treat you, to violate the life of those 
may haply be your own relatives.” 
—— ee 
ISIS. 


l am all that bas been, all that is and ever shall 
be: no mortal hath lifted the veil from my face. — 
Inscription upon the Temple ef Nais. 


l en- 
who 


I was cer ancient time began— 
The stars are young, but I am old: 
The circling ages come and go, 


And E the earth and heaven enfokl. 


l am, and in my heart I clasp 
The priceless treasures of the sea; 

I spread the desert-sand abroad, 
And bade the sacred Nile-stream be. 


I shall abide when stars are gray, 

And age hath dimmed their wonted glow : 
Nao mortal lifts the veil I wear, 

And none my hidden glory know. 
—lrederic Rowland Marvin, 

Sa es 
crumble back into earth; the 
spirit will still escape from its frail tenement, 
Nhe wind of the storm may seatter his ashes ; 
nis being endures forever.—Elegie. 


Earth may 
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THOUGHT. 


Human thought, now often used so harm- 
fully. is man’s pne tool for the production of 
better things. It is the one generator of all 
Nature, in every common act, would 
point this out. A spike is to be driven into a 
beam, and it is the repeated blows of the car- 
penter’s hammer that at last drive it through 
this resisting medium, but it was the carpen- 
ter’s arm that put such action into the ham- 
mer and the carpenter's mind that desired 
and willed that his arm so move. The force 
was not in the hammer, it was not in the arm, 
it was in the mind of the carpenter. Change 
that mind in any way, let it be changed from 
within, or let its owner be deprived of his 
masterships by drugs, hy unconsciousness, or 
by death, and the arm is powerless; it is 
severed from the fountain head of life and 
force. Again, a hall is thrown across a room, 
Js it not a miracle that by an effort of will 
a sufficient energy can be appropriated from 
the great ocean of energy thus to lift this 
ball and cause it to be conveyed? The ball 
may weigh an ounce or it may weigh a pound, 
the miracle is equal. The fact remains that 
whether the body be a ball or whatever else, 
the energy in every case is generated by the 
mind of man. An act of his mind, and his 
own body with its hundred or more pounds 
of hone and muscle is raised or lowered, or 
moved with perfect ease. 


power. 


Man lives always in an ocean of force and 
it is the never-ceasing miracle that he can use 
this force by an act of his will. His power 
in this magical feat is so complete and uni- 
versal that its stupendousness no longer makes 
him wonder and he has come to look on the 
most stupendous of attributes as no more than 
a commonplace. Like an ant beside a moun- 
tain, the vast largeness is too near at hand, 
he can not see it, and hence he does not 
know the meaning of the human mind and 
will, or how his god-like power could avail. 

Thus it is that every high philosophy has 
endeavored to show man his own mind as his 
preserver anil his destroyer, and has tried to 
arouse him to use effort in the direction of 
his own evolution. Man uses his will con- 
tmually. Nothing that he attains throughent 
his life but what cost directed effort. This is 
not realized, because desire drives from be- 
hind and the vision of attainment lures from 
ahead, so that man forgets the sacrifice that 
he is continually making as the price of these 
things which from their very nature must ever 
fall short of satisfaction in order that he 
may be spurred to search for something truer, 
This same effort, this same will, can be di- 
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rected in another way, the higher way, and it 
will then yield treasures that nothing can de- 
stroy. And as nothing can be attained by man 
except those things that he has desired and 
willed so the law is powerless to bestow these 
gifts in any other way than as an answer to 
the heart that asks them and that beats upon 
the doors of their store-houses. So long as 
man uses his will to possess only those things 
that are impermanent so long will the pain of 
their dying bring a sorrow ever equal to the joy 
of their possession. The spiritual mind knows 
no separateness, or the possession of one part 
by another. It knows immortality throughout, 
a boundless whole, and uses its will to bring 
this knowledge into an ever fuller realization 
in this whole, to bring its bodily instrument 
into an activity which is commensurate. 

And so it comes to know that the force 
within itself works just as does the force of 
the sun. It is not limited to any separate 
part, it has no age or place in time or space, 
but is eternal and all powerful, Its power 
causes the ever-becoming to fulfill itself 
through endless cycles that follow each other 
and that cause all things to mount to greater 
heights of immortality until the goal of 
changelessness is won. Then comes the 
realization of that which is. 

When that goal is reached the spiritual will 
must shine and do for man what sunshine does 
for life. Just as its power slowly draws on 
high in lightest vapor the ever-sinking water, 
so can the sun within man's higher will trans- 
form the weighty matter in his little world 
—the human body, and rarefy its load of 
sloth, disease, despair, changing them to 
energy. to life, to peace, and to knowledge. 

This is the kingdom of heaven that can be 
generated only by the mind of mis . As the 
hammer in the hand of the carpenter was but 
a dead weight until the mind of the carpen- 
ter generated individual force from the bound- 
less ocean of force by a thought—a thought 
that included desire, will, and imayination— 
a thought that desired an end, that concen- 
trated in an effort to such end, and that 
imagined the arm as executing such act—so 
does the kingdom of heaven lie around us 
waiting to be taken by the only power in the 
universe that can take it, the thought of man. 

—_——_e——_—. 

There is, therefore, a certain ecstatical or 
transporting power which, if at any time it 
shall be excited or stirred up by an ardent 
desire and most strong imagination, is able 
to conduct the spirit of the more outward, 
even to seme absent and far distant object. 

Von Helmont. 
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SOME QUESTIONS. 


What is meant by the expression “young 
souls”? 


The question should be put to those who use 
that term. How can time standards be applied 
io that which is eternal? How can infinity 
contain cither the young or the old, the great 
or the small? Try to understand that all souls 
are identical in being and essence, although 
their states or conditions of self-realization 
may vary. No matter how dim the sunshine 
that struggles through the curtains of your 
room it is still sunshine, and identical with 
the sunshine outside. It is the curtain, and 
not the sunshine, that constitutes the differ- 
ence. In the case of human beings the cur- 
tain is the brain and nervous system, which 
become either more transparent or more 
opaque by the influence of thought. 

The term “young souls” is often used to 
designate those who prove their inferiority 
to ourselves by differing from us, 


What 


You must study this out for yourself, but 
as a basis it may be suggested that Antas- 
karana is the lower mind in a state or con- 
dition of aspiration toward the higher mind. 


is -intaskarana? 


Who are the “invisible helpers”? 
We are not acquainted with them. Visible 
helpers are so scarce that we have no time 


to search for the invisible ones. 
Es 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

We must always seek for more than one 
meaning in every mystery alleyorically re 
vealed, especially in those in which the num- 
her seven and its multiplication 
seven, or forty-nine, appear.—-lol. II, p. 595. 


seven by 


To demonstrate more clearly the seven in 
Nature, it may be added that not only does 
the number seven govern the periodicity of 
the phenomena of life, but that it is 
found dominating the series of chemical ele- 


also 


ments. and equally paramount in the world of 
sound and in that of color as revealed to us 
by the This number is the 
factor, sic gua non, in the production of oc- 
cult astral phenomena.—lol. H. p. 663. 


spectroscope, 


Nature, the 
\rielnoe's thread that cm lead us, 
through the inextricable paths of her demain, 


Ansley is the guiding Jaw in 
enmiy Prue 


toward her primal and final mysteries. lol, 
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Phe whole roue of the quarrel between the 


UF. ET, 


Profane and the Esoteric Sciences depends 
upon the belief in, and demonstration of, the 
existence of an Astral Body within the 
Physical, the former independent of the lat- 
ter.—I ol. II, p. 157. 


Evolution is an efernal cycle of becoming. 
we are taught; and Nature never Jeaves an 
atom unused. Moreover, from the beginning 
of the Round, all in Nature tends to become 


Man.-—Io/. I, p. 179. 


Creation is but the result of Will acting on 
phenomenal Matter.—l ol. I, p. 183. 


The evolution of man, the microcosm, is 
analogous to that of the universe, the macro- 
cosm. His evolution stands between that of 
the latter and that of the animal, for which 
man, in his turn, is a macrocosm.—I'ol. Il. 


P. 187. 


This “Central Sun" of the Occultists even 
Science is obliged to accept astronomically, for 
it can not deny the presence in sidereal space 
of a central body in the Milky Way, a point 
unseen and mysterious, the ever-hidden centre 
of attraction of our Sun and System.—I ol. L. 
h. 250, 


Atma-Buddhi is dual and Manas ts triple, in- 
asmuch as the former has two aspects. and 
the latter three. i. e.. as a “principle” per se. 
which yravitates, in its higher aspect, to 
Atma-Buddhi, and follows, in its lower na- 
ture, Kama, the seat of terrestrial and ani- 
mal desires and passions,—I ‘ol. I, p. 265. 


The Occult Doctrine . . . teaches a cyclic, 
never-varying Law in Nature, the latter hav- 
ing no personal “special design,” but acting 
on a uniform plan that prevails through the 
whole Manvantaric period and deals with the 
land worm as it deals with man.—lI ‘ol. //, p. 


Dy 
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It is fit that we who endeavor to rise to an 
elevation so sublime should study first to 
leave behind carnal alfections, the frailty of 
the senses, the passions that belong to mat- 
ter: secondly, to learn by what means we may 
ascend to the climax of pure intellect, united 
with the powers above, without which we can 
never gain the lore of secret things, nor the 
magie that effects true wonders.—Tritentius. 

a < 

Man verily is desire-formed; as is his de- 
sire, sọ is his thought; as his thought ts. so 
he does action; as he does action, so he at- 
tains, So indeed the desirer goes hy work to 
the object in which his mind is immerse:t.-— 
Cpunichal, 


AENEAS AND ANCHISES. 
(From Bulfinch's Classical Mythology.) 
perceived before him 
valley, with trees gently waving to the wind, 


Æneas a spacious 
a tranquil landscape, through which the River 
Lethe Howed. Along the banks of the stream 
wandered a countless multitude, numerous as 
insects in the summer air. Eneas, with sur- 
prise, inquired who were these. Anchises an- 
swered, “They are souls to which bodies are 
to be given in due time. Meanwhile they 
dwell on Lethe's bank, and drink oblivion of 
their former lives.” “O Father,” said Eneas, 
“is it possible that they can be so in love 
with life as to wish to leave these tranquil 
seats for the upper world 7" Anchises replied 
hy the plan creation, The 
Creator, he told him, originally made the mit- 
terial of which souls ure composed of the 
four elements, fire, air, carth, and water, all 
which when united took the form of the most 
excellent part, fire, and became flame, This 
material was scattered like seed among the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars. 
Of this seed the inferior gods created man 
and all other animals, mingling it with vari- 
ous productions of earth, by which its purity 
was alloyed and reduced. Thus, the more 
earth predominates in the composition, the 
less pure is the individual; and we see men 
and women with their full-grown bodies have 
not the purity of childhood, So in proportion 
to the time which the union of body and soul 
has lasted is the impurity contracted hy the 
spiritual part. This impurity must be purged 
away after death, which is done by ventilating 
the souls in the current of winds, or merging 
them in water, or burning out their impurities 
by fre. Some few, of whom Anchises inti- 
mates that he is one, are admitted at once to 
Elysium, there to remain. But the rest, after 
the impurities of earth are purged away, are 
sent back to life endowed with new bodies, 
having had the remembrance of their former 
lives effectually washed away by the waters 
of Lethe. 


explaining of 


es 

Ayreeably, it would seem, to the notion of 
Tamblichus and Plotinus, that the universe is 
an animal; so that there is sympathy and 
communication one part the 
other; in the smallest part may be the subtlest 
nerve, And hence the universal magnetism of 
nature. But man contemplates the universe 
as an animaleule would an elephant. The ani- 
matlcule, seeing scarcely the tip of the hoof, 
would be incapable of comprehending that the 
trunk belonged to the same creature-—that the 
effect produced upon one extremity would be 
felt in an instant by the other.-- Lyon. 
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BRAHMA'S CUP. 
I lift the cup of Brahma high— 
The cup and liquor both are his; 
That flowing draught is perfect rest, 
For Brahma’s self the liquor is. 


Let endless kalpas still revolve, 
Who quaffs, no grief shall e'er betall; 
For he shall dream the dream of God, 
And never know he dreams at all. 


My transmigrating days are o'er; 
God's hand presents the sacred cup: 
I eager grasp the chalice now, 
And drink the Godhead's liquor up. 


And while the sacred wine I quatf, 
Two souls are mingled on the brim: 
] drink of Brahma in the cup, 
And he receives me unto him, 


—Frederie Rowland Marvin. 
—_—~.>—__——. 


The peculiarity of divine souls is showa by 
Parmenides to consist in their heing younger 
and at the same time older both than them- 
selves and other things.—/Proeclus, 
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SOME NOTES. 


The future religion of humanity is just 
now a favorite topic of our distinguished 
writers, and it need not be said that they 
invariably predict the general adoption 
of their own particular creeds. It is, 
in fact, a somewhat rarefied form of 
egotism, 

Among the latest to adopt the ill-fitting 
robe of the prophet is Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot. Gracetully and with a rare eru- 
dition he sketches for us an outline of his 
own opinions, entitles it “The Future of 
Religion,” and gives it to a world that we 
may politely assume to be waiting and 
expectant. Says Dr, Eliot, “The Creator 
is for modern ‘vjan a sleepless, active en- 
ergy and will; He is recognized chiefly 
in the wonderful energies of sound, light, 
and electricity.” 

Let us at least be thankful that Dr. 
Eliot does not identify God with the 


stock exchange and cugenism, or sketch’ 


for us the etforts of the Deity to keep 
abreast with the progressiveness of [lis 
worshipers. But what a strange obses- 
sion with things. How curious a mental 
limitation to objects of sense. .\ppar- 
ently it has not occurred to Dr, Eliot that 
an act of self-sacrificy and for the well- 
being of another is even more divine than 
a +)-watt lamp or a dynamo. Indeed we 
may suppose that Dr. Eliot's conception 
of Deity is a sort of dynamo with its hum 
of busy wheels and its odor of hot lubri- 
eating oil, It might be further suggested 
that the fact of life itself is a better evi- 
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dence of Deity than a phonograph or an 
orchestra. 

Does Dr. Eliot seriously suppose that 
the world is still moving onward toward 
a crude materialism such as this? Is he 
still surrounded with the clouds of his 
academie days? Does he not know that 
practically the whole scientific world is 
now hastening to make excuses for its 
materialistic aberrations? 


The Columbus (Ohio) State Journal 
has small patience with those who seck 
for the causes of war in treaties, violated 
or otherwise, or in the subterranean 
activities of statesmen. ‘The war, says 
this intelligent journal, was brought on 
by materialism, hy the trigsaph of the in- 
tellect over the spiritual nature. And it 
goes on to express the expectation that 
this cause will be recognized and nulli- 
fied when the tornado of passion has 
passed away and the nations have time 
to count their dead as the cost of a false 
philosophy. ‘ 

Intellectual materialism has already 
received its death blow, as HL P. Bla- 
Vatsky, predicted that it would. Unfor- 
tunately it is not now an intellectual ma- 
terialism that has to be combatted. It is 
the materialism of ignorance and stu- 
pidity, the materialism of those who have 
their own uneasy reasons to welcome a 
gospel of irresponsibility, the material- 
ism of a maudlin sentimentality that 
makes a pet of the eriminal and sobbingly 
insists that dishonesty must be due to bad 
teeth or dyspepsia. This kind of ma- 
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terialism is the legacy bequeathed to us 
by a science that has managed to extri- 
cate itself from an impossible position, 
but not before it had poisoned those pop- 
ular mental processes politely described 
as thought. 


There is only one remedy, and it is 
slowly but surely making itself felt. 
There is no such panacea for the little- 
nesses of the day as the teaching of re- 
incarnation, and those who can remem- 
ber the attitude toward reincarnation that 
prevailed a quarter of a century ago will 
be ill-disposed to quarrel with Galileo's 
famous asseveration that, after all, “the 
world does move.” Twenty-five years 
ago a belief in reincarnation was equiva- 
lent to a confession of insanity, and per- 
sons were actually confined for no better 
reasons than this. At the present time 
it is hard to provoke any serious oppo- 
sition to a belief in repeated earth lives. 
Where it is not willingly accepted it is 
at least willingly considered. No one of 
intelligence now expresses contempt for 
it. At last it belongs to “practical poli- 
tics.” It is one of the open questions of 
the ethical and philosophical world. 


And its results will be felt. Indeed we 
may believe that they are already being 
felt, in a wider outlook upon life and the 
slow adoption of a time standard that is 
breaking down the paralyzing limitations 
of the “threescore years and ten.” Even 
an intellectual or theoretical acceptance 
of reincarnation can not leave the nature 
wholly unchanged. It brings with it a 
vista so vast as to compel a new valuation 
of experiences, a new yardstick with, 
which to measure the vicissitudes of life. 
Probably there is no part of the theo- 
sophical philosophy that has made such 
headway as this, that promises so quickly 
to become the basic belief of the Western 
world as it is now the basic belief of the 
rest of humanity. Possibly the next 
event scheduled on the akasic waves is a 
declaration from the churches that rein- 
carnation is a part of their primitive 
creed, temporarily obscured from mo- 
tives of expediency, and that Theosophy 
has but filched the fire from their altars. 
And Theosophy would try to bear the re- 
proach with some equanimity. But what 
a triumphant success awaits the church 
that shall first dare to preach reincarna- 
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tion and to assert the quite valid claim 
that it is a part of Christianity. 


The discussion of materialismi seems to 
be very much in the air at the present 
time. Thus we find the Springfield Re- 
publican reprinting a portion of an essay 
by John Fiske on “The Unseen World.” 
It is all very well, says Mr. Fiske, to 
speak of “Matter” in common parlance, 
but all that the word really means is a 
group of qualities which have no exist- 
ence apart from our minds. The philos- 
ophy of Idealism, continues Mr. Fiske, 
has now been generally accepted by the 
thinkers of the world, and every attemnt 
to overturn it “has hitherto resulted in 
complete and disastrous failure.” We 
are thus led to the inference that what 
we call the material universe is but the 
manifestation of infinite Deity to our 
finite minds. It is obvious, then, that 
Matter, which materialists tell us is the 
only real existence, is simply an orderly 
phantasmagoria, while the Soul, which 
materialists tell us is a figment of the 
imagination, is the only conception that 
can answer to real existence. It will be 
remembered that H. P. Blavatsky spoke 
of Theosophy as a system of “objective 
idealism,” and perhaps she said few 
things more pregnant than this or more 
worthy of profound reflection. 

—e 

At the time when God desired to create the 
universe, it came up in His will before Him, 
and He formed all the souls which were des- 
tined to be allotted to the children of men. 
The souls were all before Him in the forms 
which they were afterwards destined to bear 
inside the human body. God looked at each 
one of them, and He saw that many of them 
would act corruptly in the world. When the 
time of each arrived, it was summoned before 
God, who said to it: “Go to such and such 
a part of the universe, enclose thyself in such 
and such a body.” Butt the soul’ replied: 
“O sovereign of the universe, I am happy in 
my present world, and I desire not to leave it 
for some other place where I shall be en- 
slaved and become soiled.” Then the Holy 
One (blessed be He) replied: “From the day 
of thy creation thou hast had no other destiny 
than to go into the universe whither I send 
thee.” The soul, seeing that it must obey, sor- 
trowfully took the way to earth and came 
down to dwell in our midst.—Zohar. 

—eo 

The soul always leaves something of itself 

above.—Plotinus, 
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search because they do not suspect that in 
their own higher natures lie the formulas that 
will unravel all mysteries. Surely it is not 
impossible to imagine that through life after 
life of growth the human consciousness may 
come to know within itself the one plan which 
underlies all law, that which gives the num- 
bers their sequence, that gives to the clement 
their form and color, from which all charac- 
teristics evolve, and all for the purposes of 
the human soul. Such only is the real 
science, nor can it speak from the vivisection 
table. It speaks only from within, and to him 
who is at one with all men, who asks nothing 
for self, and. who is above the impatience 
that desires. These are the gates that open 
to the real kingdom of science. Not until the 
inner perception gets a clew to the plan of 
the great edifice called life can intellectual 
facts do more than foster conceit. Not until 
science so far transcends itself as to place the 
human soul as the hub in the great universal 
wheel will it inherit the wisdom of the ages 
and have vision to see through time and 
space and to comprehend the meaning of the 
riddle of existence. Only then can the law 
beneath facts show that spirituality is the 
science of sciences. its cause the worthiest of 
manhood, and its pursuit the highest effort 


of the human will. 
—_———>—— 


CONCENTRATION. 


The fundamental teaching of Theosophy is 
the absolutely inviolable and indivisible unity 
of everything in the universe. The whole of 
existence hangs suspended like a string of 
pearls upon the Self. life may be consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the whole or of 
the parts. If from the latter the whole of 
nature scems apart and separate from vur- 
selves. The whole remains ever the same: 
only the parts are subject to change. Yoga 
or Union is a point of view and what flows 
from it. True devotion consists in seeing the 
self in all beings, and all beings in the selt, 
Concentration is fixing the mind upon the 
Self, and hindering it from all modifications. 
When concentration is complete the Yogi mir- 
rors forth the strength and power of the Seli 
within. Then, in truth. is Union attained, 

We would like -the fruits which flow from 
concentration but will not take the necessary 
steps to obtain them. Unless the proper and 
causes set the etleets will 
In us is the highest there is, 
ray of the One 
hear this fact 


necessary are up 
never follow. 
Man indestructible 
Supreme Self. We shonbl 
mind in the performance of all action, for all 


actions flow in the direction given to them by 
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the basis held- in the mind, This is what is 
termed the right performance of action. The 
mind, when focussed on the real, is not dis- 
turbed or jarred by anything which may come 
Everything depends on taking a true 
All else is building 


to puss. 
attitude, a form basis. 
on sand. Concentration can not be obtained 
by fixing the mind on things which in them- 
selves are not stable. Concentration is fixing 
the mind on what is firm and stable. Think- 
ing and acting and living for and as spirit 
brings a change in man’s nature which leads 
to true illumination. 

There is one changeless eternal Spirit. We 
We all reach a point in our evolu 
tion when we desire to know who and what 
we are, Are we shadow or substance? If 
our basis is that we are shadow, then we act 
as shadow, and being actually substance we 
receive the consequences of acting contrary 
to our real nature. Health comes from acting 
in accord with the law of life. Spirit, immor- 
tality, is the law of our nature, the law of 
life. All beings are brothers, rays of the one 
sunlight. Are we acting in accord with our 
own nature? 

The remedy for our present condition can 
not be found in the various theological patent 
medicines, The soul suffers in a mind that 
does not fit it. Malformations of the mind 
are to he overcome by exercise and dispas- 
sion. Exercise is the constant effort that the 
mind shall remain in an unchange:l state. with 
a constant aim to the end in view. Dispas- 
sion is the conquest of one's desires and, car- 
ried to its utmost, is indifference to all else 
but soul, and this arises from the knowledge 
of soul as distinct from all else. This is the 
only true method for the attainment of Yoga. 
or Union with the Supreme, the true means 
whereby is obtained the Culture of Concen- 
tration. 


are that. 


o 
There is a principle of the soul, superior to 
all nature, through which we are capable oi 
surpassing the order and systems of the world. 
When the soul is elevated to natures better 
than itself, then it is entirely separated from 
subordinate natures, exchanges this for an 
other life, and, deserting the order of things 
with which it was connected, links and 
mingles itself with another.—Jamblichus. 


—— 


Thou wilt see that the evil which destroys 
Humanity, is the fruit of its own choice: 
And that those unhappy ones seek the good. 
the source 

which in themselyes---in the far dis- 
tance. — Pythagoras. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


What does H. P. Blavatsky mean when she 
speaks of chemistry as being of ali other 
sciences the nearest to Occultism? 


This is best determined by a study of 
chemistry itself. Remember that there is a 
law of correspondences or analogies pervading 
nature. Fvery plane is a picture of the planes 
above it. By studying the laws of visible na- 
ture we understand the laws of invisible na- 
ture, and so we learn to relate everything to 
consciousness. Occultism is a study of 
states of consciousness. For example, if you 
know that hydrogen corresponds with a par- 
ticular condition of human consciousness you 
have only to study the laws of hydrogen to 
learn something also of the consciousness 
with which it corresponds. What are called 
the laws of matter are no more thaa the re- 
sults of consciousness acting on and through 
that matter. 

Therefore one may profitably study the 
laws of chemical affinity, attraction, combi- 
nation, and repulsion with the understanding 
that those same laws apply to consciousness. 
As above, so below. Combine oxygen aul 
hydrogen gases, and you have something that 
is neither oxygen nor hydrogen, but water. 
Substances may be mixed and produce one 
result, and when they are combined they will 
produce quite another. To mix two sub- 
stances simply means that their particles lie 
side by side, like sugar and sand. For ex- 
ample, ordinary air is a mixture of nitrogen 
and oxygen. Their particles lie side by side. 
But tf they are chemically combined we have 
laughing gas, which is something quite un- 
like either oxygen or nitrogen, The actual 
structure is changed by combination. We 
may have similarly startling changes by alter- 
ing the composition of the molecule, hy taking 
something from it, Spirits of wine contains a 
certain number of molecules of carhon. H 
you add four atoms of carbon to the carbon 
molecule yon have carbolic acid. Acetic acid, 
alcohol, and sugar are all made of the same 
substances, that is to say of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, but as you change their propor- 
tions so you. get one or the other. What we 
call an explosive is simply the juxtaposition 
of molecules that are in antipathy, that hate 
each one. So long as they are only mixed 
they are unaware of cach other's presence. 
But an attempt to combine them by means 
of a spark introduces them to cach other, sa 
to speak, and they fly violently apart. 

Now when you understand that all these 
phenomena represent states of consciousness 
and that their analogies are te be found in 
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human consciousness you will see how profit- 
able may be the study of chemistry. 
——— 


WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 
Manas is dual—Lunar in the lower, Solar 
in its upper portion.—I’ol. IF, p. 520. 


While the Astral Light is the Universal 
Cause in its unmanifested unity and infinity, 
it hecomes, with regard to mankind, simply 
the effects of the causes produced hy men in 
their sinful lives.—b ol. I1. p. 539. 


The way to the Trec of Fternal Life, the 
white Haoma, the Gaokerena, is through 
one end of the Earth to the other: and 
Haoma is in Heaven as it is on Earth. But 
to become once more a priest of it, and a 
“healer,” man must heal himself, for this must 
be done before he can heal others.-—l'ol, I1, 
P. 534. 


Not only does the number seven govern 
the periodicity of the phenomena of life. but 
.. . it is also found dominating the series 
of chemical clements, and equally paramount 
in the world of sound and in that of color as 
revealed to us by the spectroscope. This num- 
ber is the factor, sine qua non, in the pro- 
duction of occult astral phenomena.—lI'ol, //, 
p. 663. 


The ordinary man has no experience of any 
state of consciousness other than that to 
which the physical senses tink him. Men 
tlream; they sleep the profound sleep which 
is too deep for its dreams to impress the 
physical brain; and in these states there must 
How, then, while these 
mysteries remain unexplored, can we hope to 
speculite with profit on the nature of Globes 
which, in the economy of Nature, must needs 
belong to states of consciousness other and 
quite different from any which man experi- 
ences here 2—lol. I. p. 741. 


still be consciousness. 


Mr. Donnelly remarks with rare intuition 
that “modern civilization is Atlantean... 
the inventive faculty of the present ase is 
taking up the great delegated work of creation 
where Atlantis left it thousands of years ago.” 
—Val, HW, p: 826. 


We do not believe in supernatural, but only 
in superhuman, rather. interhuman, intelli- 
vences.—-lol, 11, p. 204. 


Alone a handful of primitive men—in 
whom the spark of Divine Wisdom burned 
bright. and became only strengthened in its 
intensity as it got dimmer and dimmer with 
every age in those who turned it to evil pur- 
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poses—remained the elect custodians of the 
Mysteries revealed to mankind by the Divine 
Teachers. Where were those among them 
who remained in their Kaumaric condition 
from the beginning; and tradition whispers, 
what the Secret Teachings affirm, namely, that 
these Elect were the germ of a Hierarchy 
which has never died since that period.—?’ol. 


IL, p. 294. oat aad 


THE DIVINE MYSTERY. 

Mr. Allen Upward, better known to fame 
as a war correspondent, has attempted 
to give us “a reading of the history 
of Christianity down to the time of 
Christ,” and however much we may dis- 
agree with some of his conclusions we must 
at least applaud the sincerity and the origi- 
nality as well as the erudition of his effort. 
Mr. Upward finds in the dawn of Christianity 
a story that has been told mystically from 
age to age. Its words and signs are inherited 
from a primeval language, from prehistoric 
peoples, and from tales that are still the 
Bible of the peasant and the child. It is, he 
says, a recrystallization of universal fears and 
hopes, carried out in the crucible of a plane- 
lary heat wave, whose coming had been more 
or less distinctly felt by “a series of true 
prophets from Zoroaster to John the Bap- 
tist.” Mr. Upward believes that Christ was 
an historical personage, but that the story of 
his life is an allegorical repetition of the 
greater story that is as old as the world it- 
self. To this end he collects all the threads 
of folklore within his reach, all the “super- 
stitions” that perhaps are not superstitions, 
and that tend to show the stirrings of a higher 
consciousness and knowledge that culminates 
in the genius and the savior. If sometimes 
he seems to be inadequate or superficial we 
must remember the greatness, the almost in- 
credible magnitude of the quarries from 
which he hews. 

None the Jess Mr. Upward is sometimes 
startlingly unaware of facts. He spenks of 
the “development” of “the grand doctrine of 
metempsychosis," and he then goes on to re- 
mark on “the entire absence of this helief 
and even of any reference to it in the Chris- 
tian literature.” 

What a surprising statement ! 
the assertion of Solomon: 


What about 
“Having heen of 
a right understanding I came into a body un- 
defiled"? What about the words of Christ 
concerning John the Baptist. “If ye will re- 
ceive it this is Elias, who was to come”? In- 
deed the examples of a Christian belief in 
reincarnation or metempsychosis are too nu- 
merous to mention, And they would be much 
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more numerous but for the fact that an early 
Christian acceptance of the doctrine was basic. 
just as it was, and is now, with Judaism. If 
Mr. Upward will turn to the writings of Ori- 
gen, the first Christian bishop, he will find an 
extensive defense of the theory and he will 
find also a statement by Rufinus, the church 
historian, that it was commonly held by the 
early Christians. But for the fact that it was 
commonly held, as stated by Rufinus, it would 
not have been banned by the Council of Con- 
Stantinople. It does not seem always to occur 
to Mr. Upward that some beliefs may best be 
“accounted for’ by the fact that they are 
true. 

None the less the book is a good one, be- 
cause it is honest and free from preconcep- 
tions. Nowhere does Mr. Upward more suc- 
cessfully strike the higher note than in his 
concluding paragraph, which is worthy of full 
citation. He says: 


If the foregoing pages point to any truth, 
it seems to be that the Divine Man is a 
type of the divine in man. The race is 
not promoted all at once, nor all together. 
The higher race comes at first in single 
spies, instead of in battalions. The prophet 
is thus, in the words of Paul, an abortion, 
born out of due time, dowered with the 
thoughts and feelings of the next genera- 
tion rather than his own. He suffers ac- 
cordingly, suffers in a world whose ways 
are strange to him, and in which his course 
among the Earthmen with whom his lot 
is cast may be compared to that of a dancer 
in the Orphic mysteries, brought by his 
progress into rude collision with the 
barbarian throng, treading their different 
measure in honor of their bloody Earth 
Gods. He suffers on behalf of mankind, 
since he is a pioneer, making the way 
smooth for all that are to follow. He is the 
gentleman of the future; he is the king of 
to-morrow, and the aureole of genius is his 
crown of thorns. 


Let us hope that Mr. Upward will write 
more, as indeed he promises to do and that he 
will see even more clearly into the labyrinth 
ef myth and hieroglyph that remains impene- 
trable only to prejudice and self-conceit. 

Tue Divine Mystery. By Allen Upward. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company; $1.75 
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From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This everlasting frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The Diapason closing full in Man.—Dryden. 
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CAUSES OF WAR. 


The symposium recently held at Chi- 
cago on the cause and cure of war is said 
to have been marked by a feeling of pro- 
found depression. A special correspond- 
ent whose able summary of the proceed- 
ings has attracted deserved attention says 
that there was something like a direct 
challenge of the realitv of the progress 
upon which we have so vaunted our- 
selves. If generations of effort must 
bear such fruit as this, if egitation and 
reform, if science, art, literature, and re- 
ligion must now culminate in the great- 
est war in history, in hecatombs of dead 
men, and in a heritage of smouldering 
hates, how then shall we escape discour- 
agement and disillusion? Where shall 
we expect to find new courage and faith 
and hope? How shall we acquire the 
fortitude to go on? 


Such questions are eminently reason- 
able, and it is well that they should he 
asked. The Chicago symposium does but 
make audible the doubts and perplexities 
of the world at large, or at least of that 
section of the world that is capable of ra- 
tional thought. It is true that there are 
some few among us who look upon war 
as no more than an unpleasant but tempo- 
rary interruption to the ordinary pur- 
suits of the world and who wait im- 
patiently for the resumption of those pur- 
suits upon the old lines. But these few 
may be disregarded. They are fools and 
blind. There will be no resumption upon 
the old lines. The world will never be 
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the same again, nor any part of it. There 
is not an individual life that must not 
yicld itself to the molding power of a new 
order of which we are watchng the birth 
pangs. The guns that are tearing apart 
the bodies and the souls of men are tear- 
ing apart also our institutions, our habits 
of thought, our fixed ideas, and our so- 
cial systems. That they have already 
wrecked our conceptions of progress is a 
partial indication of what may vet be. 


Indeed the word progress leaves much 
to be desired in the way of precision. 
For progress is not a desirable thing un- 
less it be progress in the right direction, 
Evidently there is such a thing as 
progress hellward, and if we may look 
upon war as in any way the end of a 
path, as the result of causes, as the desti- 
nation of a journey, then we must sup- 
pose that our progress, while rapid 
enough in all conscience, has not been 
in the direction that we supposed. In 
some way we have misread the compass. 
misinterpreted the chart. A laudation of 
progress merely because it implies move- 
ment is surely a senseless proceeding. As 
well might the captain of a ship vaunt 
himself on his progress while the noise 
of the surf on the rocks grows louder 
every moment. It would be better for 
him to make somewhat less speed in the 
opposite direction, or even to drop his 
anchor and stop altogether. 


Certainly it is easy to see that our 
progress has not been of the kind to pre- 
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vent war. Quite the contrary. It has 
carefully and elaborately fostered every 
war-producing element. It made war not 
only probable, but inevitable. If a per- 
sonified Satan had been intrusted with 
plenary powers to fashion a civilization 
and a social system foredoomed to de- 
struction he would have produced just 
such a civilization, just such a social sys- 
tem, as seems now dissolving in bloody 
ruins upon the battlefields of Europe. He 
would have urged us toward the self- 
conceit of a material perfection purchased 
at the cost of morality. He would have 
urged us to worship things, and to meas- 
ure all values by weight and volume. And 
for the completer damnation of the world 
he would have fashioned forth a philos- 
ophy like that of Haeckel and Darwin, a 
philosophy that makes of man a mere 
piece of physical mechanism, with the 
bodily needs of the moment for his god, 
with competition for his watchword, 
selfishness for his creed, self-preserva- 
tion for his gospel. How could such 
things result in anything but war? And 
now when we have hurried along this 
evil path until the horrid goal is in sight 
we awake tardily to the realization that 
such progress as this may be a curse, that 
we must reverse our steps and find new 
standards of worth. 


War is the result of greed on the part 
of the rulers and of passion on the part 
of the ruled, and it will disappear with 
the disappearance of greed and of pas- 
sion, Has our progress been in any wav 
toward the extirpation of these vices? 
Has it not directly stimulated them, ele- 
vated them even to the rank of virtues? 
There is no conceivable way in which 
we can dignify greed in the individual 
as the mainspring of social life and at the 
same time prevent that greed from 
eventually showing itself as war. Greed 
does not become a virtue so long as it is 
confined to the ways of peace, but a vice 
as soon as it deviates into combat. So 
long as it is possible for a metropolitan 
newspaper, unrebuked, to denounce al- 
truism as the enemy of progress, so long 
as we depose the Golden Rule in favor 
of other rules of self-aggrandizement, 
so long shall we have wars. even though 
we manufacture endless treaties and car- 
pet the world with our written compacts. 
Of what value is a treaty before a flam- 
ing and devouring greed or a compact 
before the rage of a tiger? But to manu- 
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facture, to worship greed, and then to 
demand that it submit to the regulation 
of law is a futility almost indescribable 
in its folly. Lawlessness is an essential 
part of greed. 


War will he abolished by philosophy, 
and not by laws, or treatises, or compacts, 
It will disappear with materialism, with 
the conviction that a human being is a 
piece of physical mechanism destined to 
some few years’ of sensuous activity and 
then to annihilation. It will disappear 
when the individual learns to recognize 
himself as a consciousness of infinite du- 
ration under the sway of absolute and un- 
swerving law, when he learns to attribute 
every result to its appropriate cause and 
to find that cause in the moral forces that 
will not be denied and that can not be 
evaded. That war ‘s an outrage to hu- 
man dignity is true enough, but it is we 
who have first of ail outraged human 
dignity by asserting our kinship with the 
animal and proclaiming as our own the 
irresponsibilitics of the animal. And hu- 
man dignity can only be restored by a 
recognition of the perpetuity and con- 
tinuity of individual life, of the persist- 
ence of the moral law the shuttles of 
whose loom are death and pain, and by 
the realization that there can be neither 
peace for the nation nor happiness for 
the individual except by adhesion to that 
law. Fortunately there are signs of such 
a recognition, of a coming protest against 


materialism and irresponsibility. 
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Freighted with eternal principles 

Athwart the night's void, 

Where cloud masses darken, 

And the wind blows ceasetess around. 

Beyond the range of conceptions 

Let us gain the centre, 

And there hold fast without violence, 

Fei from an inexhaustible supply. 

—Ssu-Kiung Tu. 

———— 

Everything in the Universe follows anal 
ogy. “As above, so below”; Man is the micro 
cosm of the Universe. That which takes 
place on the spiritual plane repeats itself or 
the cosmic plane. Concretion follows the 
lines of abstraction; corresponding to the 
highest must be the lowest: the material 1 
the spiritual.—7he Secret Doctrine, 

—— 

As for knowledge, I bear her no grudge; | 
take joy in the pursuit of her, But the other 
things are great and shining.— Euripides, 
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MEDITATION. 


To most people who are allured by the 
metaphysical or the occult the pertinence of 
the theory of meditation and concentration is 
patent enough; but the so-called practical per- 
son very often fails to perceive its relevancy 
so far as everyday life is concerned and re- 
jects it as being far less important than the 
daily performance of duty; then when he is 
beset by insurmountable difficulties he won- 
ders at his failure. He may readily acknowl- 
edge the expediency of living a theosophic life 
and he may be very sincere in his determina- 
tion to lead that kind of a life, but suddenly, 
in the midst of daily existence, he awakens to 
the realization that he has forgotten all about 
his good intentions to be unselfish and to love 
his neighbor as himself. “I will remember,” 
he may say determinedly to himself: and per- 
haps an instant later he is thinking an un- 
worthy thought. He may try again and again, 
but finally he will become discouraged anel 
feel that the task is utterly hopeless. It is a 
difficult task, the most difficult task in the 
world, but it is not hopeless; he has failed 
because he has not gone about it in the right 
way; merely willing to remember is not 
enough. 

As each new thought comes into our minds 
we find that somehow, with indescribable 
rapidity, we have decided to entertain that 
thought or to reject it. This decision seems 
to be made almost simultaneously with the 
appearance of the thought, We are eternally 
being called on to make these decisions be- 
tween right and wrong. The ordinary occur- 
rences and thoughts of our daily life seem too 
insignificant to ponder over, so we don't think 
about them; according to our characters so do 
we decide. However, on every occasion some- 
where in our consciousness, whether we 
realize it or not, we discriminate between good 
and evil. Character is a habit of thought. 
In most cases our brains are too sluggish to 
keep up with us and we find we are launched 
upon a train of thought or a course of action 
long before we have time to “remember” 
which way to decide. Obviously, then. if we 
are to discriminate consciously we must raise 
ourselves to that plane where right or wrong 
discrimination is now merely the result of 
habits of thought, or character. 

What, after all, is the goal to which we all 
aspire? The realization of the unity of ali life 
is the sole basis for unselfish thought and 
action. It is by meditation and concentration 
upon unity that we acquire that realization: 
and as we do acquire it we are able to “do 
with our might what our hand tindeth to do.” 
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We need, then, not concern ourselves about 
whether or not we will remember to discrimi- 
nate properly on the next occasion or on 
any occasion; we will have attained to that 


divine consciousness that is our heritage 
where doubt and error cease to exist. 
—————— 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

This little volume on Science and Religion 
by Dr. Cassius J. Keyser, Ph. D., LL. D., 
professor of mathematics in Columbia Uni- 
versity (Yale University Press), comes oppor- 
tunely to illustrate the new thought on what 
may be called supersensuous knowledge that is 
slowly but surely making itself felt. The au- 
thor asks if there is actually a conflict be- 
tween science an religion and if such emo- 
tions as reverence, a sense of mystery, a sense 
of union with a larger self, sympathy, and the 
touch and thrill of a spiritual presence, are 
not entitled to as much respect as ideas and 
concepts. Indeed he asks further if emotion 
may not be a road to knowledge, serving con- 
ceivably to unlock avenues to knowledge of 
which we are now unaware. The area around 
us is divided into the domain of positive 
knowledge and another domain that we may 
describe as uncharted and of which only the 
fringe has been explored, Religion concerns 
itself with that uncharted domain, but may 
we not hope that religion itself may eventually 
explore the unexplored, bringing to the task 
its own peculiar weapons which may possibly 
prove to be the most effective of all? 


Man, being at the top of animal intelli- 
gence in our little world, finding here no 
superior specics with which to compare 
himself, assumes, quite uncritically, that 
whatsoever is knowable is knowable to 
him, that his present faculties in respect 
of kind and range require nothing but time 
to extend the light and dominion of Juman 
knowledge beyond any specific point. how- 
ever remote in the infinite dark of the un- 
explored. Nevertheless it is highly prob- 
able that, even supposing him to have end- 
less time at his command, the sphere of his 
utmost attainable knowledge, though far 
larger than that of any lower animal, yet 
is as definitely limited as that of a fish or 
a cat. Man has some powers or faculties 
for knowing that the beasts do not pos- 
Why should he assume that his fac- 
ulties are in kind the highest possible or 
the highest actunl? And, even if they 
were, why assume that he has them in the 
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highest possible degree ? 


It is coneccivable., says the author, that we 
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may have already explored the uncharted, and 
that the knowledge of it has faded from hu- 
man minds, although destined eventually to 
be recalled. That evolution has proceeded in 
ever-recurring cycles is, he says, a classic 
theory that has haunted the minds of thinkers 
from the earliest times, from Empedocles and 
Epicurus to Herbert Spencer. 


Now the speculation of many thinkers 
has been that the cosmic flux, the stream 
of the world’s events, instead of moving 
endlessly forward, forever presenting the 
new, may be in fact a cyclic stream, com- 
pleting the circuit in a long but finite 
period of time, and so presenting in un- 
changed order again and again, without 
ceasing, all and only things and events that 
are extremely old, having already traversed 
the self-same round infinitely many times. 
Whether the speculation be true or not, 
this great concept of the Cosmic Year with 
its doctrine of “nothing new” has long 
since won for itself, like the Platonic doc- 
trine of reminiscence, the glory of living 
expression in the enduring form of verse, 
as in the fourth eclogue of Virgil, for ex- 
ample, in the mighty poem of Lucretius, 
and in Chidher, the beautiful poem of 
Rückert. 


The rational realm, says the author, is not 
necessarily the highest of all realms, although 
it may he the highest realm of which we now 
know. ‘The rational domain is a limit, ideal, 
and over-world to the subrational domain of 
sense. In the same way the rational realm it- 
self may be taken as clear and ubiquitous evi- 
dence of the existence aloft of a realm super- 
rational, the limit, ideal. and overworld to the 
realm of reason. That the Rational implies and 
reveals the Superrational, that rational pro- 
cesses involve and intimate a region of reality 
beyond their range, is thus evident in the most 
central matters of logical thought, since the 
limitation of a known area implies the exist- 
ence of an unknown area that is beyond that 
limitation. It is that unknown area with 
which religion rightly concerns itself and with 
a proper expectation that by its own peculiar 
methods it may bring that area within the 
compass of knowledge. 

—a——__ 

Water may be endlessly muddy, but when 
the mud is gone, the water is clear. As it 
shines so shines the Self also, when faults are 
gone away, it shines forth clear.--The Crest 
Jewel ef Wisdom. 

—eo 

Yoga is skill in the performance of actions. 

—Bhugavad-Gita, 
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THE ATOM. 


In what way does the Occult Atom differ 
from the scientific Atom, either in nature or 
manifestation? 


You must decide first of all what kind of 
scientific Atom you mean, in view of the fact 
that the various branches of science have 
each invented their own Atom with charac- 
teristics to suit their own particular needs. 
Therefore there are many kinds of the “scien- 
tific Atom.” 

The Occultist is much more definite. 
Whereas material science knows only of the 
material Atom, which is associated in some 
mysterious and undefined way with' “force,” 
the Occultist describes the Atom as not merely 
a minute speck of matter, but also a Soul, or 
Jiva, “a centre of potential Vitality, with 
latent intelligence in it (Secret Doctrine, Vol. 
I, p. 620). Anaxagoras and Epicurus, who are 
now receiving belated credit for their specu- 
lations, believed that their Atoms were ani- 
mated, and that their movements and combi- 
nations were governed, not by chance nor by 
“blind force,” but by intelligence and design. 

If modern science were not so obsessed with 
the doctrine of chance—and it seems to re- 
gard chance as something that is scientifically 
holy—if it were not so wedded to a theory 
that has now become merely stupid, it would 
see that the orderly movements and combina- 
tions of Atoms were the result of direction. 
Remember that it is these orderly movements 
and combinations that have built up the world 
from primeval slime to its present variety and 
complexity. The only difference between one 
form of matter and another is in the ar- 
rangement and groupings of their atoms, 
just as successive casts of the dice pre- 
sent ever-changing faces, while the dice 
themselves remain identical one with an- 
other. Now since the world of matter is evi- 
dently going somewhere, inasmuch as it has 
proceeded steadily from chaos to an orderly 
and harmonious complexity, we must suppose 
that the Atoms in their ceaseless movements 
and combinations are in some way subject to 
a law of harmony and order, and this law 
must proceed from a power within them- 
selves. When a human body is in motion we 
infer the presence of a human mind that is 
directing it. We may infer also that the 
moving Atom is similarly governed by Vitality 
and by some sort of intelligence. 

From a certain point of view the Atom may 
he said to he moving under the impetus of 
memory, and for such a theory we find abun- 
dant authority in the Secret Doctrine. Even 
the materialist is forced to postulate a mem- 
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ory in the Atom, a memory that has registered 
all its past experiences, and that now guides 
it in the search for new experiences. This 
memory belongs to the consciousness of the 
Atom. The Occult Atom is therefore a Mo- 
nad, a differentiation from the One. Upon its 
own plane it is Atma Buddhi, a spark of con- 
sciousness indissolubly bound up with matter, 
——— 
WiSDGM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

He (the Bodhisattva) will appear as Mai- 
treya Buddha, the last of the Avataras and 
Buddhas, in the Seventh Race. This belief 
and expectation are universal throughout the 
East. Only it is not in the Kali Yuga, our 
present terrifically materialistic age of Dark- 
ness, the “Black Age,” that a new Savior of 
Humanity can ever appear.—Vol. I, p. 510. 


Chemistry, beyond all other sciences. ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer the realm of the 
Occult in Nature.—Fo!, I. p. 595. 


We say and maintain that Sound, for one 
thing, is a tremendous Occult power; that it 
is a stupendous force, of which the electricity 
generated by a million of Niagaras could 
never counteract the smallest potentiality 
when directed with Occult Knowiedge. 
Sound may be produced of such a nature that 
the pyramid of Cheops would be raised in 
the air, or that a dying man, nay, one at his 
last breath, would be revived and filled with 
new energy and vigor.—Vol. J, p. 606. 


The discovery (of etheric force) in its com- 
pleteness is by several thousand—or shall we 
say hundred thousand—years too premature. 
It will be in its appointed place and time only 
when the great roaring flood of starvation, 
misery, and underpaid labor ebbs hack again 
—as it will when the just demands of the 
many are at last happily attended to; when 
the proletariat exists but in name, and the 
pitiful cry for bread, that rings unheeded 
throughout the world, has died away. This 
may be hastened by the spread of learning, 
and by new openings for work and emigra- 
tion, with better prospects than now exist, 
and on some new continent that may appear. 
—Vol. I, p. 615. 


Esotericism ignores hoth sexes.—I ‘al. 1. p. 
160. 


There must he a limited number of Monads, 
evolving ‘and growing more and more perfect, 
through their assimilation of many successive 
Personalities, in every new Manvantara. This 
is absolutely necessary in view of the doc- 
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trines of Rebirth and Karma, and of the 
gradual return of the human Monad to its 
source—Absolute Deity. Thus, although the 
hosts of more or less progressed Monads are 
almost incalculable, they are still finite, as is 
everything in this Universe of differentiation 
and finiteness.—Vol. I, p. 194. 


It is the ignorance of the Occult tenets, 
and the enforcement of false conceptions un- 
der the guise of religious education, which 
have created Materialism end Atheism as a 
protest against the asserted divine order of 


things.—Vol. I, p. 205. 
——EE, 


BRAIN WAVES. 
(Edgar Lucien Larkin in San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, June 15.) 


The times are so extraordinary now that 
I have thought best to answer this letter of 
Mrs. Whitmore of Pomeroy, Washington: 

“Since reading the following statement by 
Sir Ray Lankester of England, I am moved 
to ask your opinion and feel certain that your 
answer will be correct, This article appeared 
in the Sunday Examiner of May 2, 1915. 
Thus: 

“*There is absolutely no scientific proof of 
the existence of “brain waves.” None of the 
people who accept their existence ever has 
been able to even suggest what material thcy 
might be composed of.'” . 

I had read the article at once upon opening 
the Examiner of May 2... . This is a 
rather rash statement for a man so prominent 
in the scientific world 23 Siy Ray Laskester, 
for here and now I move the corner of this 
paper upon which I am writing over a copy 
of a photograph of disturbances around a liv- 
ing, thinking, human head. And i have copies 
of nine such original photographs. True, none 
of the people has been able to tell of what 
material they are made of, for the reason 
that, whatever the cause of the agitation in 
air surrounding the head, this cause, if ma- 
terial, has not been isolated and analyzed. 
But I have copies of the originals, now safely 
deposited in Paris. 

I mentioned these in this cclumn of the 
Examiner at the time they were taken, a few 
years ago, by Drs. Baraduc and Darget, who 
have generously sent copies to many parts 
of the world. I secured a set in due time. 

In all of the hundreds of published ac- 
counts of these remarkable phenomena the 
word photography is used. But “photos” 
means light, and “graph” writing, both Greek 
words. But the graphs or pictures were not 
taken by light. 

| have moved the paper upon which I am 
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writing over a vivid graph of an iron ring, a 
brass clock wheel with cogs, and a fifty-cent 
silver coin, taken in total darkness by radium 
ore from Nevada. 

A sensitive photographic plate, new from 
factory, was wrapped in dark room in heavy 
black paper, The powdered ore was sprinkled 
over another paper and this was laid on top 
of the ring, wheel, and coin, making these be- 
tween ore and plate. The whole was placed 
in a black box. After a few days the plate 
was developed and intense negatives appeared. 

This is still called by some writers pho- 
tography; but it is radiography or energy- 
graphy; for energy waves from radium can 
not be seen but make intense graphs, 

The Baraduc and Darget graphs were se- 
cured when the subjects were swayed by vary- 
ing emotions—in calm, peace, and serenity, 
and also when in anger. This is a whirl 
around the head, an actual brainstorm, 

Then there were actual energy waves ra- 
diating from the brain through the skull and 
to the plates, none being in contact with the 
forehead. 

No two of those I have are alike. Dr, Dar- 
get requested his subject to think instantly 
of a chair, a coin, a bird, and the sun. Their 
images appeared on the plates. The human 
body is surely radioactive. But the very an- 
cient Aryan, Iranian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Hebrew, Egyptian, Meroian, Grecian, and 
Latin hierophants well knew this. Now we 
have scientific proof of radiation froin all 
parts of the body, but activity is far more in- 
tense from the brain, and in some brains the 
intensity of the radiation is far greater than 
in others. 

All Roentgen ray work, all of these graphs. 
are made by “invisible light,” a term that 
should not be longer used. 

Radiant energy waves are coming from the 
sun or from artificial sources, which, when 
falling on matter, may cause heat or light: 
but other sets of waves do not set up light 
nor heat, but they can affect sensitive graphic 
plates and films. 

Professor T. Fukurai of the University of 
Tokyo wrapped a plate in thick black paper 
and handed it to the subject with request that 
words be intently thought. The subject held 
plate to forehead. 

In a few moments the subject said: 
are taken.” 


“They 
The plate was at once developed 
and the words appeared, of course in Japanese 
characters. But in this case the subject was 
in a deep trance or hypnotic sleep. 

Fake conditions were impossible, for these 
elassie researches were hefore 
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mittee of seven scientific men under rigid test 
conditions. 

Professor Le Bon has made an invisible 
current of electricity impress a plate. Others 
are experimenting and it seems that we are 
on the verge of entering an entirely new mind 
realm, But since only a few persons can so 
impress plates, the fact appears that there are 
great differences in personalities, Thus, there 
are persons able to see a faint glow around 
other persons’ heads in a totally dark room. 

I can not hope to explain. Mentalists must 
use the words mind, od force, aural force, 
radioactivity, ete. And if persons wish tn be 
out-and-out materialists they must say mind- 
stulf, aural-substance, nervous-fluid, emana- 
tion, ete. 

This subject, in the present state of science, 
is as obscure as it is immense. One thing of 
great hope is that real scientific men are now 
taking up this study, not professional fakers. 
So all be ready for great discoveries, now due 
any day or hour. 

—— 


THE SHADOW OF SELF. 
(By Rabindranath Tagore.) 


I came out alone on my way to my tryst. 
But who is this that follows me in the silent 
dark? I moye aside to avoid his presence, 
but I escape him not. He makes the dust rise 
from the earth with his swagger; he adds his 
loud voice to every word that I utter. He is 
my own little self, my lord, he knows no 
shame; but I am ashamed to come to the door 
in his company. . . 

Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound 
you? It was my master, said the prisoner. 
I thought I could outdo everybody in the world 
in wealth and power, and ! amassed in my own 
treasure-house the monty due to the King. 
When sleep overcame ine | lay on the bed that 
was for my lord, and on waking up I found 1 
was a prisoner in my own treasure-house. 
Prisoner, tell me who it was that wroughi 
this unbreakable chain. It was l, said the 
prisoner, who forged this chain very carefully. 
I thought my invincible power would hold the 
world captive, leaving me in a freedom undis- 
turbed. Thus night and day I worked at the 
chain with huge fires and cruel hard strokes. 
When at last the work was done, and the 
links were complete and unbreakable, I found 
that it held me in its grip. 

——@———— 

All the past shows us that difficulty is no 
excuse for dejection, much less for despair: 
else the world would have been without the 


many wonders of civilization—The Gutes of 
Gold, 


THE CITY. 


(From “Fifty-One Tales,” by Lord Dunsany. 
Published by Mitchell Kennerley, N. Y.) 


In time as well as in space my fancy roams 
far from here. It led me once to the edge of 
certain cliffs that were low and red and rose 
up out of a desert; a little way off in the 
desert there was a city. It was evening, and 
I sat and watched the city. 

Presently I saw men by threes and fours 
softly stealing out of that city’s gate to the 
number of about twenty. I heard the hum 
of men's voices speaking at evening. 

“It is well they are gone,” they said. “It 
is well they are gone. We can do business 
now, It is well they are: gone.” And the 
men that had left the city sped away over the 
sand and so passed into the twilight. 

“Who are those men?” I said to my glitter- 
ing leader. 

“The poets,” my fancy answered. 
poets and artists.” 

“Why do they steal away?" I said to him. 
“And why are the people glad that they have 
wone?" 

He said: "It must be some doom that is 
going to fall on the city, something has 
warned “them and they have stolen away. 
Nothing may warn the people.” 

I heard the wrangling voices, wlad with 
commerce, rise up from the city. And then 
I also departed, for there was an ominous 
look on the face of the sky. 

And only a thousand years later I passed 
that way, and there was nothing. even among 
the weeds, of what had been that city. 

———= 


“The 


Look, Jessica, see -how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb that thou be- 
+ + holdst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim : 
Such- harmony is in immortal souls. 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we can not hear it. 
—Merchant of l'enice. 
—eo 
Every art and every kind of philosophy have 
probably been found out many times rp to 
the limit of what is possible and been again 
destroyed.—Aristotle. 
—eo 


What life can be better than that which is 
devoted to speculation, or what can be more 
closely 'connected with rational existence ?— 


Philo, 
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SET FREE. 
| revel in flowers without let, 
An atom at random in space: 
My soul dwells in regions ethereal, 
And the world is my dreaming-place, 


As the tops of the ocean I tower, 
As the winds of the air spreading wide, 
I am ‘stablished in might and dominion and 
power, 
With the universe ranged at my side. 


Before me the sun, moon, and stars, 
Behind me the pheonix doth clang; 
In the morning I lash my leviathans, 
And I bathe my feet in Fusang, 
—Ssu-K'ung T'u. 
EENEN ee 


Help Nature and work on with her; and 
Nature will regard thee as one of her creators 
and make obeisance.—Voice of the Silence 
Fragment, 
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passion and animal pugnacity and self- 
assertion. It was a reversion to animal- 
ism, an animalism now sanctioned by in- 
tellect and sustained by learning. Man, 
we were told, was no more than an 
evolved animal, and it would be well for 
him to imitate the methods of animal 
evolution. Morality was a dream, virtue 
a myth, truth and honor were phantoms, 
whenever they seemed to interfere with 
the methods of the jungle translated into 
the suavities of human communal life. 
It is true that Haeckel and Darwin were 
too wise to express their brutalities thus 
brutally. It was not necessary to do so. 
The inference was enough. The animal 
in man needed no persuasions. Science 
had crowned it as monarch of all it sur- 
veyed. Its highest virtue was to “pre- 
serve” itself at any and every cost. In 
Europe it is doing so on the battlefield. 
Elsewhere it is still content with the 
stock exchange and commercialism, The 
generic name of the process is competi- 
tion, 


It is true that there were protesting 
voices, and even loud ones, but they were 
drowned by the delighted clamor of the 
menagerie. One of those protesting 
voices came from Huxley, himself a ma- 
terialist, but with the saving grace of the 
poetic imagination. Shortly before his 
death Huxley delivered a lecture on evo- 
lution. He said that the survival of the 
fittest was indeed the law of life, but he 
warned his hearers not to accept a ready- 
made definition of fitness. Vor fitness in 
one department of life might be unfitness 
in another, as indeed was the case. Do 
not be persuaded, he said, that the quali- 
ties that give fitness to the animal are 
also the qualities that give fitness to man. 
It is the animal with the longest claws 
and the sharpest teeth that survives, but 
it does not follow that the same instru- 
ments will be effective in the human 
kingdom. Nature may change her ideas 
of fitness as she advances along the evo- 
lutionary path, and indeed she has 
actually done so. She has reversed them. 
The power of self-assertion and seif- 
preservation does not constitute fitness 
for men, although it does do so for ani- 
mals. In the buman kingdom it is the 
power of self-sacrifice and altruism that 
gives their owners the right to survive. 
It is the unselfish, and not the selfish, who 
are now the “At” [tis they whom Nature 
will protect. The “At? will undoubtedly 
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survive everywhere. We need have no 
doubts about that. But let us make sure 
that we understand Nature's ideas of fit- 
ness. Otherwise we may presently find 
ourselves among the unfit, and Huxley 
seemed to think that Nature would pres- 
ently make her ideas upon this point un- 
mistakably present. She seems to be do- 
ing so, if we may judge from the casualty 
Statistics abroad and the sociological sta- 
tistics at home. 


Huxley made no effort to explain this 
change in Nature's ideals, this sudden 
appearance of the moral sense with its 
declaration of war upon the human ani- 
mal. We must go to Theosophy for 
that. That there has been such a change 
is evident enough, since human nature 
now contains an imperative force that 
forbids us any longer to obey the law of 
life in the animal world. And it is be- 
coming evident that this imperative force 
—we can call it conscience if we like— 
must be obeyed, if we are to make our- 
selves “fit” for survival. Science, un- 
able to explain the human soul, denied 
its existence, but without succeeding in 
its abolition, For the human soul which 
separates man from the animal will not 
be denied. It remains upon deck, and 
with the evident intention eventually to 
be the steersman, Jt is this human soul 
that reincarnates, and thus from life to 
life renews its struggle for mastery over 
the animal. It is this human soul that 
demands that its law, and not the law of 
the jungle, shall prevail, and that imposes 
misery upon those who prefer the old 
law to the new, self-preservation to 
self-sacrifice. The law of the jungle, 
preached by Darwin and Haeckel, implies 
contlict, competition, as the means of 
progress, It made war not only proper. 
but inevitable, whether the war of guns. 
or of tariffs, or of markets, And now 
after a half-century of experiment we see 
its results, and they are hardly pleasant 


ones. ‘They are the results of material- 
ism, and they could not have been 
avoided even though gods had been 


seated in the foreign offices and upon the 
thrones. Nor can we avoid a continu- 
ance of those results, though we should 
attend peace meetings twice a week. 
decorate ourselves with badges and but- 
tons, mareh in endless processions and 
sign arbitration treaties by the bushel. 
The only way to avoid them is by obe- 
dience to the laws of the soul. and by a 
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recognition of the age-long process by 
which the individual human soul seeks to 
accomplish its mastery over the human 


animal. os ise 


IDEALISM AGAIN. 


The “Secret Doctrine” (Vol. 1, p. 351) says 
“the pure Object apart from consciousness is 
unknown tous . . . for we know only the 
mental states it excites in the perceiving 
Ego.” In the whole realm of Theosophy 
there scems nothing more perplexing than this. 
If we do not know “Objects” what. then, do 
we know? 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found some 
other quotations from the Secret Doctrine on 
the subject of Idealism which may still fur- 
ther increase our correspondent's perplexity. 
li he finds himself unable to grasp the 
idealistic philosophy, let him pass on in peace. 
He will be none the worse Theosophist for 
that. 

And yet a little careful thinking should re- 
move the perplexity. While we are looking 
at the reflection of a landscape in a mirror 
we know nothing except the reflection. The 
reflection is all that we can see at the mo- 
ment. We assume that it is caused by some- 
thing that is not the mirror, but our direct 
perceptions are momentarily confined to the 
reflection, and do not extend to the cause of 
that reflection, Imagine now a man confined 
from his birth to a room which permits him 
to sce nothing except reflections. He would 
then suppose those reflections to be realities, 
and he would be unaware that they were 
caused by things outside of the room. nor 
would he know any of the characteristics of 
those things that were incapable of manifest- 
ing as reflections. For example, he would 
know nothing of the perfumes of the flowers 
nor the sound of the wind among the trees, 
He would see reflections of flowers and trees 
and that is all. : 

Now suppose we analyze what we mean 
when we say that we have a sensuous knowl- 
edge of Objects. Let us take a simple Ob- 
ject as an example. Let us take an orange. 
We say that we know the existence of the 
orange because we can sec, smell, taste, and 
touch it. But these are merely convenient 
terms that actually express a very complex 
process. What do we actually mean when we 
say that we see the orange? We mean that 
something—-we do not know what, and we 
can not know what- -has produced an effect 
upon the outer end of the optic nerve, that 
the outer end of the optic nerve has under- 
gone a change. This effect, or changed state, 
has then traveled along the optic nerve until 
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it has reached the other end, which is in the 
brain. Thus reaching the brain, it has pro- 
duced a brain picture which consciousness 
then proceeds to look at, and consciousness 
has learned to describe that picture by such 
terms as yellowness and roundness. These 
are names that it has given to its own 
changes. But note carefully that conscious- 
ness—that is to say one’s self—has looked at 
the brain picture and nothing more. It knows 
nothing of the cause of that picture, It can 
know nothing of the cause while it is in its 
present state. Now all the other senses carry 
out this same process. When we say that we 
feel the roughness of the orange, or smell its 
perfume, we mean no more than that con- 
sciousness has become aware of pictures or 
sensations in the brain, and that we have 
agreed to call certain combinations of pic- 
tures or sensations by certain names—or- 
anges, for example. The mesmerized subject 
who is told that he has an orange in his hang 
will equally be able to see, smell, taste, and 
touch it. In this case the mesmerizer has 
projected the requisite pictures into the brain 
of the subject, but whether mesmerized or not, 
all that we know of “Objects” is a combina- 
tion picture transmitted to the brain, We 
are looking at that picture, at reflections, and 
not at “things in themselves.” We are doing 
what the photographer does when he looks 
at the focusing screen of his camera. We 
are looking at our own “mental states.” The 
materialist who says that our knowledge is 
limited to Objects is guilty of sheer and un- 
adulterated nonsense, and usually he knows it. 
Of Objects we are totally ignorant. We can 
know of nothing save our own mental states. 
The universe, so far as we are now aware, 
consists of nothing but a panorama of mental 
states, a vast moving-picture show which is 
inside ourselves. 

But of course there is an objective cause 
for this panorama of mental states. But we 
do not know what it is, and never can know, 
so long as we depend on the senses alone. 
But even the senses furnish us with no more 
than five groups of sensations, five groups of 
mental states. But whatever that objective 
cause is it may have a hundred characteristics 
to which our senses do not respond and of 
which therefore we know nothing. The blind 
man has only four groups of sensations or 
mental states at which to look. If he is also 
deaf he has only three. The normal man has 
five, But there may be men with fifty, and 
such men would look upon us as pitifully de- 
ficient, as shut off from nearly all the reali- 
ties, just as we look upon the blind and the 
deaf. We have no right to assume that ob- 
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jective nature possesses only five sets of char- 
acteristics merely because we have only five 
organs of sensation to perceive them. Nor 
have we a right to derive as superstitious 
those who claim to be better equipped in this 
way than ourselves, any more than the blind 
man would have a right to deride us for pro- 
fessing to see. And if blind men were in 
the majority they would probably not only 
deride us, but also shut us up in lunatic asy- 
lums or jails. And this is precisely what the 
world has usually done with those who have 
been supersensuously equipped, 


——— 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Man's evolution is a progression in con- 
sciousness. By the experience of added days 
and many lives the radius of his perception 
is more and more increased. At first he is 
but a conscious animal. He is not a self- 
conscious intellectual man. Lastly comes the 
spiritual message from above urging him to a 
sense of oneness with all life and arousing 
his nature to the development of self-con- 
sciousness in its universal application, 

Consciousness is synonymous with life. 
Everything that is, is because it exists in the 
great universal life. The fact of this exist- 
ence, the very existence itself, is conscious- 
ness, The flint, the grain of sand, the thistle, 
the busy bee—each knows its own life, Yet 
existence is one sweeping totality. It in- 
cludes stars, suns, worlds, atmospheres, gases, 
and elements. All of these are in constant in- 
terplay. They draw on resources from where 
they will, and back again into space send the 
force and vibration of being. There is cease- 
less motion. There is ceaseless change. 
Thus does the totality of existence, of life, 
of consciousness, act and react within itself 
toward the fulfillment of some tremendous 
purpose. That purpose is the evolution of the 
human soul—self-conscious omniscience. 

No matter that the omniscient powers of 
the human soul do not appear in the puny hu- 
manity of today; this is the end toward which 
all nature moves. She would evolve a unit 
not only alive and conscious of that life, as 
are the tree and stone, not only self-conscious 
as is man, but conscious of the life of the uni- 
verse in all its departments, as is the Christ. 
Such omniscient self-consciousness looks di- 
rectly upon the powers, forces, states, and laws 
of universal life and knows their point of 
focus as himself, and as the cause of himself, 
Such consciousness knows that the mind per- 
vading all life is now functioning in separate- 
Ness at the south pole of being, and is him- 
self. The same mind that moved on the 
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depths of space in the beginning of the great 
period of evolution is now showing itself as 
the collective mind of man. Stage by stage 
has the great process unfolded itself. Myriad 
are its aspects as it moves on its evolutionary 
road. All the while it is the one mind, mov- 
ing under the one law. It is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end. Like a beam of 
light it travels on its way through many 
colors. It becomes first the red, and then 
the orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. But all the while it is the great white 
light, container of them all, and now it re- 
becomes itself. It runs its course through 
various states along the ladder of being. It 
is a scale in which no note is missed. One by 
one the tones pass into and give rise to each 
other, through seven variations, and then the 
source becomes itself again at the south pole 
of the gamut. 

So with existence. No stake can be skipped. 
The Divine Thought in the Divine Mind be- 
comes the life of the universe and moves on 
its way. This totality of consciousness is first 
hidden away in the nebulous mass of mud and 
slime at the dawn of terrestrial evolution. It 
next produces the hardened state of earth and 
minerals. Ever pressing upward to the fuller 
expression of itself it appears as vegetable 
life, as fruit, as flower. All the time the same 
mind of life is propelling it. It is moving 
with one object, to mirror forth self-con- 
sciousness. To this end forms become more 
separately developed and we have the ani- 
mals in their vast range of intelligence. Then 
lastly when existence has run through the 
scale of its expression it rebecomes itself and 
makes its image in the unit, man, the con- 
tainer of mind. 

Thus is the one life with its thousand forms 
and aspects of consciousness. It is not sepa- 
rate from man; it is man himself. In it, of it, 
he has his life and being. Its energies called 
him forth, and its energies sustain him. Its 
atoms in their cyclic rounds make him and 
remake him physically. He has come all the 
way at one with the common life, but now he 
emerges from it in self-consciousness. Greater 
heights must yet be reached in this ladder of 
“ever becoming.” Now must he direct the 
self-consciousness to the consciousness of the 
common life, and become one with it in spirit 
as he is in substance. Never can he know the 
meaning of himself until this is done. Never 
can he know his majesty and power, nor un- 
til then can he taste his true immortality and 
wisdom, The man of the market-place may 
employ the term “universal life,” but only a 
Christ or a Plato knows what such a term 
implies. Such have found the oneness of the 
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Kingdom of Heaven as a realization within 
the heart of man. They have found that na- 
ture works but for the soul’s experience, that 
the end of evolution is divine self-conscious- 


ness. Aa 


DARWINISM INDICTED. 

A letter from Dr. Raymond Sabouraud, the 
great French scientist, was recently published 
in the Springfield Republican, and attracted 
instant attention for its grasp of the mental 
and moral processes that lead to war. An- 
other letter now appears in the Republican 
of June 22, in which the distinguished writer 
lays the blame for the conflagration directly 
upon the shoulders of a scientific materialism. 
There has been, he says, a transformation in 
the collective mind during the last fifty years, 
and “a simple biologic law has been elevated 
to the plane of a moral one.” Dr. Sabouraud 
writes as a Frenchman, and therefore as a 
partisan in the great struggle, but it is easy 
to see that his generalizations may be applied 
more or less to the whole of civilization, 
which has fallen in varying degree under the 
spell of a crude and brutal materialism : 


Consideration of the universe shows us 
that what we call right and justice have 
no existence outside the mind of man; 
and that man is of worth only in as far 
as his acts conform to his ideas of right 
and justice. That the progress of these 
notions has been slow and has suffered 
relapses is surely true, but nevertheless 
there has been progress and, in spite 
of varying concepts of law and right, it 
has been progress toward a common code, 
even if expressed in different terms. In 
a word man, confronted with an act, has 
learned to ask himself is it right or wrong 
and has tried to act accordingly; that 
the Germans . . . have agreed with us 
on the existence of this moral law we 
need no further proof than Emmanuel 
Kant. 


But now, says the author, we have the in- 
trusion of Darwin, who believed and taught 
that the first Jaw of living things was 
the perpetuation of their species by any means 
whatever that might assure its existence: 


For every animal species the world was 
but to serve it; to live it was necessary 
to destroy, and universal life was sus- 
tained by universal devouring, Naturally 
the general rule is for the higher species 
to consume the lower, and so the sheep 
eats the vegetable; the inverse, however, 
sometimes occurs, but when the vegetable 
eats the sheep we call it parasitism, and 
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thus do we call it when the tubercle ba- 
cillus, for its own existence, destroys a 
man. But it is only from man’s view- 
point that the creature lower in the scale 
is a parasite; to Nature it would seem 
that all beings have an equal right to live, 
and that the rest of the world was no 
more made for man than was man for the 
tubercle bacillus. This Darwinian law 
of the struggle for existence, however ter- 
rible to the thinking man may be the sud- 
den revelation of this world as a gigantic 
scaffold of slaughter, seems to be the 
simple, undeniable truth. 

Here, then, are two conflicting laws, the 
one moral, the other biologic, of whose ex- 
istence in man we can not doubt. By 
what miracle has this impassable and im- 
passive nature been able to engender in 
the human brain the idea that the law of 
extermination, to which he must conform 
in order to live, is not his law, and should 
be made subservient to a law of peace, 
love, and charity, no one can explain; but 
certain it is that during the centuries and, 
without doubt, antedating the 5000 or 
6000 years of which history has knowl- 
edge, man had begun to look with dis- 
favor on cruelty, deceit, and violence, and 
to count him happiest who renounced 
them. For the bird of prey and the man 
of prey violence and deceit are the nat- 
ural means of life, and unless there were 
men who had risen above these ideas such 
individuals as Buddha or Christ could 
never have had the influence or power to 
guide, of which history gives evidence. 
How to explain the presence in man of 
two such antagonistic laws philosophers 
have tried in vain; the believer explains 
the moral law by saying that it came from 
God, the savant, knowing no explanation, 
gives none, 


The law of the struggle for existence and 
of the survival of the fittest fell, says the au- 
thor, like manna from heaven upon nations 
predisposed to justify the instincts and the 
appetites of the brute. It was the new gos- 
pel according to Darwin which first identi- 
fied man with the animal, denied to him 
faculties animal faculties ex- 
evolution, and thus encouraged 


any except 
tended by 
him to obey the law of the jungle and to de- 
mand no higher sanctions than those of tooth 
and claw. War, continues the author, was not 
hrought on by economic causes, by overpopu- 
lation, or hunger. It was the direct result of 
a materialistic philosophy and of the teachings 


of Darwin, Haeckel, and Nietzsche. 
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WISDOM FROM “THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE.” 

The two poles are said to be the storc- 
houses. the receptacles and liherators, at the 
same time, of cosmic and terrestrial Vitality 
(Electricity). from the surplus of which the 
Earth, had it not been for these two natural 
safety-valyes, would have been rent to pieces 
long ago.—F'ol. I, p. 226. 


In Esoteric Philosophy, every physical par- 
ticle corresponds to, and depends on. its 
higher noumenon—the Being to whose essence 
it belongs; and, above as below, the Spiritual 
evolves from the Divine, the Psycho-mental 
from the Spiritual—tainted from its lower 
plane by the Astral—the whole animate and 
(secmingly) inanimate Nature evolving on 
parallel lines, and drawing its attributes from 
above as well as below.—l ol, I, p. 239. 


On this our plane, wherein human con- 
sciousness, in ifs normal state, can not soar 
beyond what is known as transcendental 
metaphysics, it is only through some molecular 
aggregation, or fabric, that Spirit wells up in 
a stream of individual or subconscious sub- 
jectivity. And as Matter existing apart from 
perception is a mere abstraction, both of these 
aspects of the Abhsolute—Cosmic Substance 
and Cosmic Ideation—are mutually interde- 
pendent. In strict acccuracy, to avoid con- 
fusion and misconception, the term “Matter” 
ought to be applied to the aggregate of ob- 
jects of possible perception, and the term 
“Substance” to Noumena; for inasmuch as 
the phenomena of our plane are the creations 
of the perceiving Ego—the modifications of 
its own subjectivity—all the “states of matter 
representing the aggregate of perceived ob- 
jects” can have but a relative and purely phe- 
nomenal existence for the children of our 
plane. As the modern Idealists would say, the 
coöperation of Subject and Object results in 
the sense-object, or phenomenon.-—l ‘ol. I. p. 
351. 


The pure Object apart from consciousness 
is unknown to us, while living on the plane 
of our three-dimensional world, for we know 
only the mental states it excites in the per- 
ceiving Ego. And, so long as the contrast 
of Subject and Object endures—to-wit, so 
long as we enjoy our five senses and no more, 
not know diveree our all 
thrallom of these 
so long will it be impossible for the 
break 
which separates jt 
“things in 
fsd Saks 


and to how to 


perceninge kgo from the 


senses 
personal Ego to through the barrier 
from a 


themselves,” or Substance. — tol. 
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Even to speak of Cosmic Ideation—save 
in its phenomenal aspect—is like trying to 
bottle up primordial Chaos, or to put a 
printed label on Eternity.—Vol. 1. p. 352. 

—_—>—_——_ 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. 
This is the day, which down the void abysm 
At the Earth-born's spell yawns for Heaven's 
despotism, 
And Conquest is dragged captive through the 
deep: 
Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dead endurance, from the slippery, steep. 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings, 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction's 
strength ; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his 
length ; 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o'er the disentangled doom, 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite: 
To forgive wrongs darker than 
night ; 


death or 


To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates : 

Neither to change. nor falter, nor repent: 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Vic- 

tory! Shelley. 
—— 

Object of horror or of adoration, men have 
for the serpent an implacable hatred, or pros- 
trate themselves before its genius. Lic calls 
it, Prudence claims it, Envy carries it in its 
heart, and Eloquence on its Ca:luceus. In 
hell it arms the whip of the furics, in Heaven 
eternity makes of it its symbol.— De Chateau- 


briand. ` 


In the beginning was the Will of the King. 
prior to any other existence. . . . It sketched 
the form of all things that had been con- 
cealed, but now came into view.—Zohar. 

——— 

Life is net antayonistic to the inanimat 
forces, but it governs and rules their action 
by its laws. —De Quatrufages. 

—eo 

Science should have neither desires ner 
Truth should be her sale aim.— 
Sır William Groves. 
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